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France Goes Wild 
With Cup Victory 

Brazil Hands Over Title, 3-0 

By Christopher Clarey 

International He rald Tribune 

PAR IS — The World Cup came to France this 
summer, and on Sunday night against Brazil, the 
home team ensured that it would stay in France for 
the next four years. 

France’s 3-0 victory over the defending 
was highly emotional, touching off deliri ous celebra- 
tions inside the 80,000-seat Stade de France, which was 
built for this World Cup. The triumph also ignited 
joyous, raucous revelry cm the grand boulevards of the 
French capital and in smaU streets and venerable village 
squares throughout the entire country. 

France’s first two goals came in the first half off 
comer kicks, and both were scored by France's most 
creative and consistently spectacular play ex: die mid- 
fielder Z inedine Zidane, the son of Algerian im- 
migrants and the playmaker for one of Europe’s 
finest clubs, Jnventns of Thrin. 

For all his talent, Zidane had yet to score in this 
World Cup, but be put an end to that streak Sunday 
night against the team that has won this title four 
times, more than any other nation. 

The third French goal was scored by the midfielder 

See FINAL, Page 22 
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Emmanuel Petit and Zinedine Zadine, France's goal scorers, celebrating Sunday's triumph. 


Hashimoto Poised 
To Resign After 
St unning Defeat 


By Kevin Sullivan 
and Mary Jordan 

Washington Post Service 


Ulster Shocked by Arson Killing of 3 Children 


By James F. Clarity 

New York Timer Service 


BALLYMONEY, Northern Ireland 
— Arsonists said by police to be Prot- 
estants killed three young Roman Cath- 
olic boys Sunday by setting fire to then- 
house as they slept in this largely Prot- 
estant village 40 miles north of Belfast 
The atrocity stormed this pnad pro- 
ioantiy^JPo^^iamlBrilidi- province. 
Northern Ireland had been fearing an' 


increase in sectarian violence for the last 
week, after Protestants began to demon- 
strate against a government order for- 
bidding a Protestant Orange Order pa- 
triotic parade to pass through a Catholic 
neighborhood in Portadown, south of 
BaJUymoney. 

As political and clerical leaders, Prot- 
estant - and Catholic, deplored the 
killings and called for calm, the ques- 
tions on foe rrands oT most people were: 
Wm the killing of Richard, Mark and 


Jason Quinn, by its exemplary horror, 
help end die sectarian violence that has 
been spreading in the province? Or will 
it stoke new hatred and result in further 
violence? 

The violence threatens to weaken, or 
destroy, the peace agreement approved 
last spring and the new Northern Ireland 
Assembly, which is to enact political 
reforms to give the Catholic minority 
mare power. - “Quietly walk away,” 
said Archbishop Robin Eames, the Prot- 


estant Church of Ireland's primate. “In 
the name of God, please leave the hill at 
Drumcree. You've made your points.” 
Other political and clerical leaders 
and ordinary people of both faiths de- 
nounced the killings, which came 10 
days after Protestant arsonists had 
burned 10 Catholic churches, destroy- 
ing three of them. But some on each side 
claimed the other side was responsible. 

See FIRE, Page 8 
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ON ALERT — South Korean soldiers keeping a vigil Sunday in a 
coastal area where a dead diver from the North was found. Page 4. 

AMoIa Autopsy Finds Heart Disease 


i 


. WASHINGTON (AFP) — The 
' U.S. government accepts an autopsy 
report by Western doctors that says the 
' Nigerian opposition leader Moshood 
Ahiola died of heart disease, the U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations, Bill 
; Richardson, said Sunday. 

The doctors conducted an autopsy 
cm Mr. Abiola on Saturday and said he 
had died of natural causes linked to 
long-standing heart disease. Mr. 
Abiola collapsed in a meeting with 
visiting U.S. officials on Tuesday. 

. Weapons for Kosovo 

A flood of guns, including antitank 
i weapons, flowing in from abroad to 
. the ethnic Albanians in the rebellious 
Serbian province of Kosovo is chan- 
ging the character erf the civilconfuct 
there. Observers say the sophisticated 

• weapons are tipping the balance of the 

war in some areas against Serbian 
. police and army units. Page 5. 


His death touched off rioting. 

Speaking on CNN, Mr. Richardson 
said Washington expected that Niger- 
ia’s leadership would move toward 
democracy by freeing political pris- 
oners. Mr. Richardson also said that the 
United States agreed with Nigerian 
government conclusions that the na- 
tion’s former leader. General Sam 
Abacha, died of natural causes on June 
8, saying there was no evidence to back 
reports that he was poisoned. 

Related articles . Page 7. 
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Habibie Strengthens Grip 
On a Key Lever of Power 

His Choice for Golkar Party Leader Is Elected 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

JAKARTA — B. J. Habibie, initially 
seen as a stopgap leader when he suc- 
ceeded Suharto as president in May, has 
strengthened his hold on power after the 
election of his candidate as bead of the 
country’s largest political organization, 
analysts said Sunday. 

The victory of State Secretary Akbar 
Tanjnng, a cabinet minister and key aide 
to Mr. Habibie, came Saturday at the 
end of a three-day special congress of 
the Golkar party. 

Mr. Akbar won the support of 17 of 
the 27 regional chapters of the party 
r unning ag ains t Edi Sodradjat, a former 
defense minister, who Indonesian ana- 
lysts said wanted Golkar to put continued 
pressure on the Habibie government to 
live up to its reformist promises. 

Regarded as a smooth political op- 
erator and skillful organizer, Mr. Akbar 
was Mr. Habibie’s personal choice for 
the party chairmanship. 


Significantly, delegates said that he 
also had the active support of the lead- 
ership of the military, which has con- 
siderable influence over Golkar at all 
levels. 

Analysts said that although the armed 
■ forces had reservations 

NEWS about Mr. Habibie, they 

ANALYSIS had ^ ome “ “• 

cerned in recent weeks 

about the growing potential for renewed 
social unrest and separatism, as the 
world's fourth-most-populous country 
battles to prevent economic collapse, 
that a decision was recently made to 
throw their support behind the new pres- 
ident rather than risk further political 
uncertainty. 

“Habibie succeeded in capturing the 
leadership of Golkar, and he now has a 
base io prop up his government,” said 

See INDONESIA, Page 8 


Jakarta rings debt alarm. Page 13. 


TOKYO — Prime Minister Ryu taro 
Hashimoto appeared set to resign Mon- 
day after his Liberal Democratic Party 
was dealt a stunning defeat in national 
parliamentary elections. 

Voters turned out in unexpectedly 
high numbers Sunday in an election (hat 
was viewed as a referendum on Mr. 
Hashimoto’s handling of Japan's eco- 
nomic crisis. With Mr. Hashimoto on 
his way out and a major reshuffling of 
the government expected, analysts said 
that Japan’s critical efforts to reform its 
ailing economy would be at least 
delayed, if not severely derailed. 

In results that shocked even chose 
who had predicted an LDP loss, the 
party retained only 44 of the 61 seats it 
was defending in the election for half 
the 252-seat upper house. Exit polls and 
analysts said voters had sent a blunt 
message of no-confidence in Mr. Ha- 
shimoto and his party, which has dom- 
inated Japanese politics for 50 years. 

“It's a big defeat,” said Yasunori 
Sone, Keio University political science 
professor. “Voters are punishing their 
leaders for their bad performance in this 
economic crisis.” 

Mr. Sone said he hoped international 
financial markets would welcome this 
“healthy reaction from voters," but he 
and others said they feared that it would 
add more uncertainty to jittery markets 
looking for strong readership and sta- 
bility in Japan. 

[The results “are my own respon- 
sibility',** Reuters quoted a tired-look- 
ing Mr. Hashimoto as saying Sunday. 
He said he had called a meeting Monday 
of LDP executives and would then make 
his decision on his future. 

[Voter turnout was about 60 percent, 
nearly 15 percentage points up from the 
record low in the 1995 upper house 
election.] 

It is not yet known who would suc- 
ceed Mr. Hashimoto, but whichever 
LDP elder is chosen would now govern 
over a severely weakened party. Mr. 
Hashimoto’s resignation would’ make 
him the latest leader to be toppled by the 
Asian financial crisis. Public outcries in 
Indonesia, South Korea and Thailand 
have all led to new leadership in the past 
year. 

Unemployment and bankruptcies are 
at record highs in Japan, and though this 
nation’s economic problems are not 
nearly as severe as its neighbors', mil- 
lions of Japanese have watched their 
paychecks shrink as anxiety about their 
future swells. 

“I hope this throws cold water on the 
LDP and wakes them up,' ' said Riichiro 
Watanabe, 67, one of the many who 
voted to throw out the LDP. Mr. 
Watanabe, owner of a real estate firm, 
said he voted against Mr. Hashimoto' s 
party because Japan is stagnant and 
“needs a new wind.” 

Still, while the voters' stunning re- 
buke will force leadership changes, it 
docs not dislodge the LDP from 
power. 

The upper house of Parliament is 
essentially a rubber-stamp body and its 



See JAPAN, Page 8 
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Voters punished Mr. Hashimoto 
for his handling of the economy. 


IMF Reaches 
$12.5 Billion 
Loan Deal 
With Russia 


By Daniel Williams 

Uarliwcfnw ft'.v Si n itv 

MOSCOW — After hours of intense 
negotiations Sunday, the IniemationaJ 
Monetary Fund agreed to provide Rus- 
sia with $ 1 2.5 billion in loans this year to 
ease a crippling financial crisis and prop 
up the ruble. Russian officials said. 

The World Bank has also agreed to 
lend Russia about SI billion and Japan 
to provide another $600 million, bring- 
ing the total bailout package close to just 
overS 14 billion, close to the SI 5 billion 
Russia has said the government needs to 
stave off devaluation. 

The deal depends on working out 
what one Russian official called “tech- 
nical details" about the conditions im- 
posed by the IMF to qualify for the loan. 
Anatoli Chubais, Russia's special en- 
voy. negotiated the "final issues” late 
into the night u-iih the IMF represen- 
tative, John Odling-Smee. 

‘ ‘There is agreement on 99 percent of 
Lhe issues,” a Russian official in touch 
with Mr. Chubais said. 

The government’s press office issued 
a statement saying that the “sides have 
reached agreement on major questions 
of principal importance.” 

The extended talks followed a mara- 
thon daytime session between Mr. 
Odling-Smee and Prime Minister Sergei 
Kiriyenko. In the evening. Mr. Kiri- 
yenko left for Japan for talks with Prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto, who is 

See MOSCOW, Page 8 


‘Fathers’ of Euro-Bourse Lay Down the Law for Paris 


By John Schmid 

International Herald Tribune 


WUERZBURG, Germany — A top 
German banker invited the French fi- 
nancial establishment to join a proposed 
stock exchange but said 
i must accept the initial terms set by 
the “founding fathers” in Frankfurt and 
London. 

“Ail have an open invitation, but on 
the terms and conditions established by 
the parents. That is the way it is with all 
children,’ ’ said Rolf Breuer, chairman of 
the Deutsche Boerse AG supervisory 
board and chief executive of Deutsche 
Bank AG, Germany's biggest bank. 


The partnership between the London 
and Frankfurt stock exchanges, an- 
nounced less than a week ago, has be- 
come the latest step in European in- 
tegration to inflame French national 
sensitivities. 

Speaking late Friday, Mr. Breuer said 
he was astonished by the reaction from 
France to the combined exchange, where 
terms such as “treason” and “traitor” 
were used to describe the exclusion of 
Paris from talks on the project. 

Mr. Breuer, known in Frankfurt as 
“Mr, Stock Market," was closely in- 
volved in the calks aimed at developing a 
common European exchange to accom- 
pany a common European currency. 


“J can understand that the french feel 
somewhat wounded because they did 
not belong to the founding fathers, ' ' Mr. 
Breuer said. But, he added, “This is not 
a closed shop, not an axis of London and 
Frankfurt against Paris.” 

Asked whether his comparison of the 
French to “children” could further in- 
tensify the tensions he hoped to di- 
minish, Mr. Breuer conceded that it 
could, and then changed the analogy to 
“two friends who have a good idea and 
do not invite the others because they 
could try to intermingle.” 

Defending the secrecy of the initial 
negotiations, Mr. Breuer said the idea 
stood little chance of advancing if other 


national stock exchanges joined the 
table, creating a stalemate of competing 
interests. 

.All further negotiations between 
Frankfurt and London will be trans- 
parent, he said. 

“In the next 12 months, the details 
will be discussed, and all others will be 
informed continuously,” he said. 

French interests would be better 
served, he said, if tile French concen- 
trated on other opporrunities for con- 
solidation among European financial 
markets. The Frankfim-London agree- 
ment on stock markets leaves open 

See PARTNERS, Page 8 
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Fast-Forward to 2000: Wall Street Takes Stock of Millennium Bug 


By Bamaby J. Feder 

New York Tbius Service 



NEW YORK — For computer wiz- 
ards on Wall Street, Monday will be 
Dec. 29, 1999, a step into electronic 
riffle travel that will be studied 
anxiously around the globe. 

After months of preparation, the 
United Stales’ leading brokets, major 
exchanges, clearinghouses and depos- 
itory companies will begin mock trad- 


ing in the widest-ranging test yet by any 
industry of how well computers will 
cope with the transition to the next cen- 
tury. 

The tests Monday, sponsored by the 
Securities Industry Association, are de- 
signed to help brokers and other key 
players in the $270 billion industry figure 
out whether their computer systems are 
ready to handle trades on Jan. 3. 2000, the 
first business day of die new century. 

Over the next two weeks, the industry 


will reset the clocks on test computers 
and investigate what might happen to 
anyone trading stocks, options or cor- 
porate and municipal bonds on Dec. 30 
and 31, 1999, and Jan. 3 and 4, 2000. 

Not much has been left to chance. The 
mul ti milli on-dollar effort is supervised 
by Coopers & Lvbrand following trad- 
ing scripts carefully developed by the 
participants with die help of outside 
consultants. 

Thus, Leonard De Trizio, vice pres- 


ident at J.P. Morgan & Co. in charge of 
die computers that support equity trad- 
ing, knows that he wifi be selling 800 
shares of a fictional Big Board company 
with the ticker symbol KDD at 9:30 
Monday morning, and he knows that 
Morgan Stanley will be buying it, while 
Merrill Lynch & Co. will be selling 
Home Shopping Network convertible 
bonds to Lehman Brothers. 

The participants are looking for signs 
of what is widely known as the mil- 


lennium bug, the catchall name for a 
variety of electronic foul-ups that are 
likely" to occur when computers fail to 
recognize that the first days of 2000 are 
the beginning of a new century and not 
an old one. The problem stems from the 
way many microprocessors and com- 
puter programs use only two digits to 
refer to the year in dates — 98 for 1 998. 
for example. 

See 2000, Pa^e 8 
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From Hero to Stateless Alien / Kong Le Vows to Return Home 


Laotian Exiles Put Faith in Their ‘ General ’ 


By Pamela Constable 

Washington Pint Service 


F RESNO. California — The home is small 
and plain, identical to many others in this 
flat, dusty farming city. Beside the front 
door sits a carefully tended lily plant and a 
mound of scuffed shoes. Like a supplicant entering 
a temple, you, too. remove your footwear, to await 
an audience with the general 

Inside it is dark. You notice a single shabby 
couch. Three bare walls. But the fourth wall re- 
sembles a shrine, festooned with candles, paper 
flowers and photos of groups of soldiers. At the 
center is a framed copy of a 1964 Time m a g a zin e; 
the cover depicts a wiry, grinning soldier in a red 
beret, posed against lush jungle foliage. 

SquanLng barefoot on a worn rug are a dozen 
sunburned, middle-aged refugees from Laos, 
mostly tenant farmers who grow eggplant, peppers 
and melons on small plots outside town. They are 
hushed, expectant. When a van arrives outside, an 
excited murmur courses around the room. He is 


coming. 

A tiny figure appears at the door. He is a bald man 
in his sixties, with deep furrows around his eyes and 
a toothy grin. The same face as the man on Time's 
cover. He wears a crisp green combat vest. His 
forearms are still brawny. Wrapped around both 
wrists are tattered white strings. Magical strings, his 
followers believe. Some of the squatting men wear 
them, too. 

As the Little man grunts a greeting, each Laotian 
bows down, bands pressed together, and touches his 
forehead to the rug — a sign of respect for the 
beloved general. 

On the great stage of history, players come and 
go. their stature often determined by chance col- 
lisions of circumstance and opportunity. Once upon 
a time, Kong Le was an actor of crucial importance, 
an ally in the American fight against communism in 
Indochina. 

Today, he is a stateless nomad trying to stay one 


step ahead of deportation by U.S. immigration 
authorities. He has become a bureaucratic annoy- 


ance and a minor diplomatic embarrassment. In 
official Washington, he enjoys no more respect than 
any other illegal alien. 


B 


UT back in the summer of 1960, when he 
was a dashing 26-year-old paratrooper, 
trained by American and French advisers, 
Kong Le made international headlines by 


seizing Vientiane, the Laotian capital, with 800 
troops. He declared a new, politically neutral gov- 
ernment. A profile in The New York Times de- 


scribed him as a revolutionary hero. 

In this sideshow bo the Vietnam conflict, Kong Le 
was suddenly seen as the plucky defender of a 
crucial, tottering domino. Time, in its cover story of 
June 26, 1964, said: * ‘He stood almost alone in Laos 
last week as the West's only effective battler against 
communism.** The Pentagon invited him on a 
monthlong visit 


These days, the only significant news about Laos 
involves a discredited newscast about nerve gas. 


And today, few people remember the name of 
Kong Le; he slipped off the stage of history more 
than 30 years ago, fleeing into obscure exile from a 
political maelstrom involving the CIA, various Lao- 
tian princes and the Pathet Lao, a Communist 


insurgency backed by the North Vietnamese. 

In 1975. shortly after the fall of Saigon, the 


Communists took over Laos. They remain firmly in 
power. But for the general and his followers, the war 
rages on. They imagine their return to glory and plot 
sweet revenge against the Pathet Lao. 

Kong Le himself owns no property, holds no 
actual rank, and has no job. He sleeps in the spare 
rooms of his supporters in Laotian enclaves around 
the country, from California to Arkansas to Virginia, 
surviving on their generous financial contributions. 



Kong Le, speaking to a group of Laotian exiles in Los Angeles: 

‘fFhen the moment is ready \ we will go back and fight, ana we will win, } 


His story reflects the dreams and divisions of a 
scattered, nearly invisible immigrant community, 
where people toil for y ears at menial jobs in Amer- 
ica. but live their real lives in the past, and fantasize 
that it can become the future. 

In a cramped living room in Arlington, Virginia, 
die general is holding court before a circle of 
mesmerized Laotian admirers, sitting bunched to- 
gether on the nig. Last month it was farmers in 
Fresno, where 20,000 Laotians live. This month it is 
the Washington area, where an additional 10.000 
live. 

Today, 50 people have gathered to hear him 
speak. They are not the educated elite of the capital 
area’s refugee society. They are factory workers and 
janitors and technicians, some of whom drove all 
night from Massachusetts and North Carolina for 
the occasion. 

"Some Laotians come here and want to settle 
down to a comfortable life, bnt not us," Kong Le is 
saying. "Some people have sent money or gone 
back to support the Communists. But we are ready 
to tight." He added. "When the moment is ready, 
we will go back and tight, and we will win. The 
people of Laos are getting angry, and this is from 
their hearts." 

The room erupts in applause. 

Kong Le's speeches, delivered in Lao land trans- 
lated on the spot by his right-hand man, a young 
lawyer named Tony Saisotnorn), ramble from pa- 
triotic harangues to fatherly advice. One moment he 
is excoriating the Pathet Lao, the next he is ex- 
pounding on the benefits of Laotian herbal medi- 
cine, specifically a kind of tree bark that guarantees 
long life when ground up and boiled with rice. 

In many ways, Kong Le seems more like a 
Buddhist monk than a military commander. His 
bald bead bobs for emphasis, his voice is a guttural 
singsong, his wrists are wrapped with dozens of 
bad strings for good luck. They are a large part of a 
legend that the general has cultivated for nearly four 
decades. 

When he cook power in 1960. Kong Le vowed to 
make Laos a little Switzerland: neutral, united and 
peaceful. Instead, his forces were driven from the 


capital after four months of chaotic political and 
military maneuvering that The Washington Post 
described as having "more plots and counterplots 
than a five-act Verdi opera.” 

Despite his elusive grasp on power, Kong Le 
proved a popular leader and a shrewd survivor, he 
first accepted Soviet support, then swerved toward 
the Americans, during five years of seesawing 
battles. As U.S. coven military operations expan- 
ded inside Laos. American officials touted Kong 
Le’s utopian quest for "neutrality" as the best 
bulwark against North Vietnamese encroachment 
Time magazine’s report depicted Kong Le as a 
hero of mythic proportions: a guerrilla fighter who 
slept in the jungle with his men, shielded from 
bullets by the magical Buddhist bad wristlets and a 
powerful guardian spirit called ap/tz. Some Laotians 
were said to believe he was the reincarnation of 
Setthaihiralh, a legendary Laotian king who van- 
ished into the jungle four centuries ago. 

But it turns out that the general was never even a 
general at all. His last official rank in the Royal 
Laotian Army was captain. It was afterward, during 
his years as a jungle tighter, chat he acquired the 
honorary title. "My men gave me that name," he 
says today, with a grunt and a giggle. 


K ONG Le’s military prowess also felled to 
match his press notices. While he was 
stealing fee show, fee Pafeet Lao were 
advancing implacably on the ground. In 
late 1966, exhausted by successive military defeats, 
political plots and international pressure, he flew 
into exile, leaving Laos to another decade of fight- 
ing. 

He wound up in France, but by 1988 his constant 
political activities, including a mission to China to 
train freedom fighters, had grown tiresome for his 
government hosts. So. Kong Le decided to try his 
luck in the United States. More than 250,000 Lao- 
tian refugees had resettled here, including some of 
his old paratrooper forces. The general was older 
now, but still tit and vigorous. He still had friends in 
the American military; he still had his guardian phi. 
And he still had true believers. 


Things Aren’t So Bad, 
French Have to Admit 

Shrugging Off Malaise - for Now , at Least 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Senior 


the requirements of fee currency union 
by reining in spending. 

The task was made easier by the 
unexpected tax revenues brought in by 
tbe economic recovery, so Mr. Jospin 
did not have to cut into generous pen- 
sion benefits or raise taxes, as Mr. Juppe 
tried to do during a recession, proposals 


PARIS — Until recently, the French 
motto seemed to be, "I could have been 
a contender.” . „ , 

Now the French, caught up in World 

Cup fever, have been demonstrating meatoaoouimBaiw^iwu, v .upus^ 
ioie de vivre rather than the more usual that were greeted with endless wotestSrft 
griping they call la grogne. Bet instead of infunabng doctors, V 

How long tbe new mood will last is a normally staunch conservative su^pmt- 



;l ip" 


good question in a country where people 
say, “The more things change, the more 
they stay tile same." 

But for tbe moment France is back, 
after a long period of querulous gloom, 

ion 


ere, as Mr. Juppe did by threatening to 


r qu< 

introspection and self-doubt. And many 
people give fee Socialist-led govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Lionel Jospin 
credit for fee change. 

Mr. Jospin has had an extraordinary 
run, after having had the good luck to 
replace his conservative predecessor, 
Alain J uppe, a little over a year ago, just 
as the French economy unexpectedly 
took a turn for the better. 

Paris stock prices have climbed 40 
percent this year and the economy is 
expected to grow this year by 3 percent, 
fee most in years. 

Unemployment, a dismal 12 percent 
during Mr. Juppe's term, is easing. 
More people are going to the movies 
than at any time in the Last 10 years. 

*’I!m not nsually an optimist, but 
everybody feels we’ve finally found 
something that works," said Emmanuel 
Roumagere, a postal worker in Paris. 
"We're beginning to believe what 
they're telling us." 

Mr. Jospin's poll ratings are the 
highest they have been since he was 
elected. Polls published this month 
showed that 63 to 70 percent of the 
voters say he is doing a good job. And 
while the unpopularity of Mr. Juppe 
dragged his fellow conservative; Pres- 
ident Jacques Chirac, into the doghouse 
with him, Mr. Jospin's boom has pulled 
fee president to new heights, with an 
approval rating of 58 to 68 percent 
‘ ‘The people of France can say today 
feat things are going better," Mr. Jospin 
said the other day as die French an- 
ticipated the start of their annual five- 
week vacations. "A year and a half ago, 
our fellow citizens were disoriented, fed 
up witii politics and with what the leaders 
of the time were planning for them.” 
Nicolas Barbey, now a management 
consultant in Reims after long unem- 
ployment said: "I would not say it was 
all Jospin’s doing, but things do look 
better now tha n they did a couple of years 
ago. The only tiling I can complain about 
is that I do not have enough time to get on 
the phone to drum up more work.’; - 
Like Mr. Juppe, Mir. Chirac and many 
other leaders, Mr. Jospin is a graduate of 
the elite National School of Adminis- 
tration. But his intense, ebullient style 
and bis way of preparing for major de- 
cisions with extensive debates inside and 
outside the government contrast wife his 
predecessor’s more autocratic methods. 

Mr. Jospin, who tumedtil on Sunday, 
was elected on promises to end years of 
budget cuts intended to get France ready 
for fee the common European currency, 
which will kick off next year. But after 
coming into office, Mr. Jospin dutifully 
helped ensure that France would meet 


uppe a 

tax their fees if they did not help the state, 
health insurance system keep costs, 

down, Mr. Jospin’s government said this 
month that it would look to the powerful 
ph arm aceutical industry to cut drug; 
prices, or pay billions of francs in Sues,- 
if health-care costs continued to rise. 

Almost from the time Mr. Chirac 
defeated Mr. Jospin for the presidency 
in 1995, he had been highly unpopular 
Now the president is riding high. Tr 
Mr. Chirac and Mr. Jospin share 
power in what the French coil "cohafr, 
nation. " It may have been an unintended 
consequence of tire 1958 constitution of. 
the Fifth Republic, which splits executive-, 
power between a strong presidency anda- 
government that depends on a separately , 
elected majority in Parliament- . *. 

Now Mr. Jospin is doing his best ttr ^ 
persuade skeptics that the most con*. W 
troversial measure his government has 
passed, a law requiring companies to go. 
from a 39-hour week to 35 hours by. 
2002, will actually create jobs rather than 
endanger them, as Mr. Chirac warns. ^ 
The law rewards companies that reach, 
agreements with their employees on re-, 
organization by giving the companies 
small subsidies for the jobs they create^. 

An earlier conservative program did the, 
same, permitting companies like- 
Cofinoga, a financial subsidiary of the. 
Galeries Lafayette department-store* 
chain, to create 182 jobs while reducing- 
the average workweek to 35 hours. ... 

Overall, CoFmoga executives say, 
they saved more than the $83 miHiom 
cost of fee new employees by agreeing, 
with employees on flexible work sched- 
ules that allow the company to stay open , 
longer on weekends and later at nightl; 
Some employees may work more hourg : 
some weeks and fewer in others, but' 
such work schedules, which French ua-. 
ions have often been rehictant to accept^ 


have increased productivity. 
And, as Mr. Jospii 


Jospin pointed out. fee 
threat of . a 35-hour week did not dis- 
courage Toyota Motor Cotp. from pickl- 
ing France for a $ 666 million assembly 
plant that will create 2,000 jobs in north- . 
cm France over the next three years~; 
Within the government, Mr. Jospin; 
claims feat he leads wife a more col- ■ 
legial style than Mr. Juppe did, , partly^ 
out of necessity as head of a leftist". 

. coalition that includes Communists and; . 
environmentalists who do not always! 
agree witii fee Socialists. 

With everything going so swim- 
mingly, some fear that fee new mood- 
may not last. If the Asian economic crisis, 
takes the wind out of Europe ’s sails later ', 
this year and the boom collapses, the 
French could revert to a more gloomy,, 
outlook when they come back from their' 
vacations at the end of August. - ~ r 

"We’re enjoying it as long as it . 
lasts,’ one presidential aide said. , £ 


Berlusconi Confronts Another Verdict 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Reuters 

MILAN — Just days after being sen- 
tenced to nearly three years in jail, the 
billionaire and former Italian prime 
minister Silvio Berlusconi faces fee fi- 
nal verdict in another trial Monday for 
illegal party financing. 

This time, the media mogul is con- 
fronted with a sentence of up to two 
years and six months if found guilty of 
channeling funds to Bettino Craxi. his 
university friend and a former prime 
minister, and fee defunct Socialist 
Party. 

As in the other cases, Mr. Berlusconi, 
61, has proclaimed bis innocence, say- 
ing the payments were destined for a 
Tunisian business partner who was set- 
ting up film-rights deals. Mr. Craxi lives 
in exile in Tunisia. 

The conservative politician and head 
of the opposition says the accusations 
are part of a plot by Milan magistrates to 
sully his name and strip him of power. 

The All-Iberian trial, named after the 
company in fee Channel Islands through 
which part of 20 billion lire ($1 1 mil- 
lion) was allegedly passed in fee early 
1990s, comes to a close after 20 months 
in fee courts. 

The trial was split in two last month 
after Mr. Berlusconi’s Fin invest media 


dealt wife in another trial due to start in 
October. Mr. Berlusconi also faces five 
other trials on charges of tax fraud and 
corruption. 

In December, fee businessman who 
set up Italy's commercial television in 
the 1980s was sentenced to 16 months in 
prison for false accounting linked to the 
purchase of a film business by his Fin- 
in vest group. 

And last week, Mr. Berlusconi was 
given a sentence of two years and nine 
months far bribing lax inspectors in 


return for favorable audits of some 
companies in his business empire. 

But despite tbe convictions, the 
wealthy businessman is not about to 
find himself behind bars anytime soon. 

He has the right to two appeals, which 
could take years, even decades, and, as 
an elected politician, he has a right to 
immunity. 

Nevertheless, fee sentences further 
will tarnish his credibility as a political 
leader just when he was beginning to 
enjoy a comeback in fee polls. 


Swiss Radars May Cow Speeders 


GENEVA (AFP) — Radar cameras around Geneva are 
being done up ostentatiously in fancy colors and painted to 
look like Swiss cows and cheeses as a way of alerting drivers 
to their presence and getting them to slow down, fee news- 
paper Le Matin reported Sunday. 

* ‘The idea is to provide a hint for drivers because fee radar 
is intended to be preventative rather than repressive,” said a 
police spokesman, Eric Grandjean. 


Pamplona hospital after being charged by a young bull inside 1 
fee city’s bullring. (Reu:ers)\ 


Fugitive Mafia Boss Is Caught Near Naples 


Kenyan Airways and Northwest Airlines have been 
lted a code-sharing alliance by fee U.S. Department of 
asportation. Northwest passengers will -be able to travel 
between Amsterdam and Nairobi on Kenyan using a North- 
west flight code. (AFP) 


empire complained it had not been suf- 
infoa 


ficieady informed about fee proceed- 
ings. 

More serious charges against Mr. 
Berlusconi of false accounting will be 


Reuters 

CASERTA, Italy — The police have 
arrested one of the top bosses of fee 
Camorra, fee Naples- area Mafia, who is 
suspected of having ordered dozens of 
murders in the last decade. 

Francesco Schiavone, bead of fee Ca- 
salese clan, which operates in the south- 
ern city of Caserta, 10 kilometers (6 
miles) north of Naples, was arrested 
after five years on the run, the police 
said. 

He was among Italy’s 50 most 
wanted mobsters. 

"This is a veiy hard blow for fee 
Camorra," Interior Minister Giorgio 
Napoliiano said. "We have caught one 
of its most dangerous bosses, who for a 
long time had managed to evade per- 
sistent searches by police." 


The Italian government has st€. _ 
up its fight against fee Camorra, whose 
bloody fighting between rival clans has 
flared up in tbe last year, claiming about 
200 lives. 

Mr. Napoiitano sent troops to Naples 
last summer to try to quell the vio- 
lence. 

The police said they had been hunting 
for Mr. Schiavone since 1993, when, 
after ending a three-year jail term, he 
^ave the authorities fee slip before 
judges could put him under special sur- 
veillance. 

The Casalese clan, of which Mr. 
Schiavone has been boss for a decade, is 
one of fee largest of some 80 Camorra 
clans feat operate in and around Naples. 
Its activities include drug trafficking 
and extortion. 


A British man at the running of the bulls in Pamplona, 
Spain, was seriously hurt when he was tossed in fee air 
Sunday. Paul Hagger, 21, was in fee intensive care unit of a 


• ^ 

The former governor's gardens in Hong Kong will bet: 
opened to fee public soon,, the government said Sunday: ■* 
Government House has been largely unused since fee lasti. 
colonial governor, Chris Patten, left after Hong Kong re*: 
turned to Chinese rule last July. Hong Kong’s present chief" 
executive, Tung Chee-hwa, chose to live in a private apart- 
ment - (Reuters}, 

This Week’s Holidays r : * 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed in fee following countries and their dep endencies'" 
this week because of national and religious holidays: : ■ 

^ONDAY; Franx, Montenegro. New Caledonia, Northern Ireland. /v. 

TUESDAY: France. Iraq, Monaco. ' . 

^ toael - L***!**. Saudi Arabia, Sotub Korea. # ‘ 

oAl UKDAY: Uruguay. ' 7T" 

Sources: J .P. Morgan, Bloomberg, Reuters-'' 
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A Cuban Exile Reveals 


THE AMERICAS 



He ffhs Paid by Leading Compatriots in U.S. 
And Visited the White House Sever alTimes 


By Ann Louise Bardach 
and Larry Rofater 

York Tines Sen-icr 


. ““ A Cuban exile who has 

^waged a campaign of bombings and 
a f? ass J^ tJ i °n attempts aimed at too- 
pling Rde J Castro says his efforts wear© 
supported financially for more than a 
decade by the Cuban- American leaders 
Of one of America's most influential 
looby groups. 

, The exile, Luis Posada Carriles, said 
he organized a wave of bombings in 
Cuba last year at hotels, restaurants and 
discotheques, killing an I talian tourist 
and alarming the Cuban government, 
Mr. Posada was schooled in demolition 
and guerrilla warfare by the Central 
Intelligence Agency in the 1960s. 

In a series of interviews at a walled 
Caribbean compound, Mr. Posada said 
the hotel bombings and other operations 
had been supported by leaders of the 
Cuban- American National Foundation. 
Its founder and head, Jorge Mas Canne s 
who died last year, was embraced at the 
White House on different occasions by 
i Presidents Ronald Reagan, George 
’ Bush and Bill Clinton. 

' A powerful force in both Florida and 
national elections, and a prodigious 
campaign donor, Mr. Mas played a de- 
cisive role in persuading Mr. Clinton to 
change his mind and follow a course of 
sanctions and isolation against Mr. 
Castro’s Cuba. 

Although the tax-exempt foundation 
has declared that it seeks to bring down 
Cuba's Communist government solely 
through peaceful means, Mr. Posada 
sdid leaders of the foundation discreetly 
financed his operations. Mr. Mas per- 
sonally supervised the flow of money 
and logistical support, he said. 

“Jorge controlled everything,” Mr. 
Posada said. “Whenever I needed 
money, he said to give me $5,000, give 
me $10,000, give me $15,000, and they 
sent it to me." Over the years, Mr. 
Posada estimated, Mr. Mas sent him 
more than $200,000. 

“He never said, ‘This is from the 
.foundation,’” Mr. Posada recalled, 
father, he said with a chuckle, the 
money arrived with the message, “This 
tsfor the church." 

Foundation leaders did not respond to 
repeated telephone calls and letters re- 
questing an interview to discuss their 
relationship with Mr. Posada. But in a 
brief statement faxed to The New York 
Times, the group denied a role m his 
operations, saying "any allegation, im- 
plication, or suggestion that members of 
the Cuban American National Foun- 
dation have financed any alleged ‘acts 
of violence' against die Castro regime 
are totally and patently false.” ■ 

- Mr. Posada, 70, has long refused to 
talk to journalists; his 1994 autobio- 
graphy provided few details about his 
dealings with the foundation's leaders. 

Bui in two days of interviews, he 
talked openly for the first time about 


those relationships and bow they 
figured in a fight to which he has de- 
voted his life, a fight that has left him far 
from his declared goal of toppling the 
^“^“-^Tre’s last Communist state. 

igh he did not explain why he 
to the interviews, Mr. Posada, 
► has survived several attempts on 
his life, did tell a friend recently he was 
afraid he would not live long enough to 
tell his story. 

For the fust tuns, Mr. Posada also 
described his role' in some of the great 
Cold Warevents in which Cuban exiles 
were key players. He was trained for the 
Bay of Pigs operation at a camp in 
Guatemala, but did notparticipate in the 
landing on Cuban beaches after the 
Kennedy administration withheld air 
support from the first wave of rebels, 
whose attack quickly foundered. 

It was Cuban exiles like Mr. Posada 
who were recruited by the CIA for the 
subsequent attempts on Mr. Castro’s 
life_Jailed for one of the most infamous 
anti-Cuban attacks, the 1976 bombing 
of a civilian Cabana airliner, he even- 
tually escaped from a Venezuelan pris- 
on and joined lieutenant Colonel Oliver 
North’s clandestine effort to supply 
arms to Nicaraguan contras. 

' Mr. Posada denied any role in the 
Cubana bombing, which lolled 73 
people. 

Some of what he said about bis past 
can be verified through recently de- 
classified government documents, as 
well as interviews with former foun- 
dation members and U.S. officials. 

But he made several claims that rest 
solely on his word, including an as- 
sertion that he has agents inside the 
Cuban military and that U.S. law en- 
forcement authorities maintained an at- 
titude of benign neglect toward him for 
most of his career, allowing him to 
remain free and active. 

Mr. Posada said all payments from 
the exile leaders to him were matte in 
cash, and be said he did not know 
whether the money came from personal, 
business or foundation accounts. He 
said the money was used for his, living 
expenses and for operations and that Mr. 
Mas told him he did not want to know 
the details of his activities. 

Hie foundation, created in 2981, has 
sought to portray itself as the respon- 
sible voice of the Cuban exile com- 
munity, dedicated to weakening the 
Castro regime through politics rather 
than force. It became one of Wash- 
ington’s most effective lobby organi- 
zations and a principal architect of U.S1 
policy toward Cuba. 

Any evidence that the foundation or 
its leaders were dispensing money to 
Republicans and Democrats while un- 
derwriting bombings could weaken the 
group’s claim to legitimacy. That kind 
of activity also could violate the Logan 
Act, which makes illegal any “con- 
spiracy to kill, kidnap, maim or injure 
persons or damage property in a foreign 
country.” 



POLITICAL NOTE 


Rdwn Ginim/Rctter, 

MUSEUM TOUR — Hillary Clinton and her daughter, Chelsea, at the 
Alexander Calder exhibition at the National Gallery in Washington. 


Lott Calls Clinton 
Political 4 Bystander 9 

WASHINGTON — Stung by 
Democratic charges of overseeing a 
“do-nothing Congress." the Senate 
majority leader, Trent Lott, lashed 
back over the weekend by blaming 
Washington's inaction on President 
Bill Clinton, calling him a political 
“bystander" who is ignoring the na- 
tion’s business, much as President 
Richard Nixon did before resigning in 
1974 in the Watergate scandal. 

Mr. Lott, Republican of Mississippi, 
complained that Democrats have ob- 
structed progress so they can “run out 
the dock” before the November mid- 
term elections and cry "crocodile tears 
about a do-nothing Congress." 

In a direct jab at Mr. Clinton, Mr. 
Lott bemoaned “the president's de- 
tachment" in an allusion to the sex- 
and-peijury investigation dogging ihe 
White House. (API 


es Urge Reform 
ealth Care Law 


WASHINGTON — Federal judges 
around the United States, frustrated by 
cases in which patients who are denied 
medical benefits have no right to sue. 
are urging Congress to consider 
changes in a 1974 law that protects 
insurance companies and health -main- 
tenance groups against legal attacks. 



In their decisions, the judges do not 
offer detailed solutions of the type be- 
ing pushed in Congress by Democrats 
and some Republicans. 

But they say their hands are tied by 
the 1974 law, the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act. They say 
the law has not kept pace with changes 
in health care and the workplace. 

The law was adopted because of 
concern that corrupt, incompetent pen- 
sion managers were looting or squan- 
dering money. It governs health plans 
covering 125 million Americans and 
sets stringent standards of conduct for 
the people who run such plans, but 
severely limits the remedies available 
to workers. The law does not allow 
damages for the improper denial or 
processing of claims, which Lbe courts 
have interpreted as protecting health 
management organizations even if 
they improperly deny care to a mem- 
ber. (NYT) 

Quote / Unquote 

Representative Doug Bereuter, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, talking to the 
state convention, saying too many 
members were using Christianity for 
political gain: “I question no indi- 
vidual man or woman’s religious sin- 
cerity, but a lot of people got religion 
lately when it seemed to be especially 
good politics with certain voting blocs. 
That is called exploitation and It leads 
to further cynicism and distrust of all 
who cite their religious views or act 
upon them.” (AP) 


Away From 
Politics 

• Some effects of smoking are per- 

manent and irreversible, the American 
Council on Science and Health said. The 
nonprofit group said smoking for only 
five years damages many parts of the 
body, including foe lungs, heart, eyes, 
mouth, throat, digestive organs, genitals 
and skin. It said quitting would not 
repair all damage. {Reuters) 

• The Internal Revenue Service said 

field agents improperly seized taxpayer 
property in 28 percent of cases studied, 
citing poor judgment when agents went 
after assets of a taxpayer suffering from 
cancer and tried to kick a dying man our 
of his home. (WP) 

• Hundreds of Roy Rogers fans 

streamed into the desert city of Apple 
Valley, California, to bid the cowboy 
crooner “Happy Trails.” Some visitors 
wore cowboy boots and spurs as they 
listened to “Happy Trails to You" in a 
packed churcfv Mr. Rogers died at 86 
last Tuesday. (AP) 

• The Texas Board of Education has 

voted to sell $45 million of Walt Disney 
Co. stock to protest foe sex and violence 
in its films. (Reuters) 

• Cocaine use was down among sus- 
pects arrested in many U.S. cities last 
year, but meth amphetamine use in the 
West rose, a federal repeal said- (WP) 


BOOKS 


HEMINGWAY'S CHAIR 

By Michael Palin. 280 pages. 

$23.95. Si. Martins. 

Reviewed by Gary Krist 

I S THERE anything that Michael Palin 
can’t do? Best known as a founder of 
the British comedy team Monty Python's 
Flying Circus, he has since proven to be 
the group's most versatile alumnus. Not 
only has he gone on to act in non-Python 
movies like “A Fish Called Wanda” and 
“The Missionary," be has also written a 
play and several children’s stories, col- 
laborated on several travel books and hos- 
ted a series of television d ocu m entaries 
■Now. with "Hemingway’s Chair,” 
he has produced an engaging and ac- 
complished first novel. It makes you 
wonder when we will be hearing the 
p.^mierc of Palin’s First Symphony. 

Those familiar with foe demented bril- 
liance of foe Python series may be sur- 
prised at the understated tone of Palin’s 
navel. While “Hemingway’s Chair” 
does have moments of antic comedy, its 
brand of subtle, compassionate humor 
seems for more Trollopian than Py- 
thon esque. In fact, the book’s protag- 
onist, Martin Sproale, could easily pass 
foe a descendant of one of Trollope s 
Barchester provincials. A bland, unas- 
suming type who lives with his mother, 
Martin bicycles every rimming to his job 
at foe post office of a negligible British 
town called Thcston, where he carries on 
a tepid romance with a co-worker. 

About the only thing remarkable about 
the youne man is his intense obsession 

■V 


with Ernest Hemingway. Having turned 
his bedroom into something of a Hem- 


Papa-related memorabilia and toasting a 
huge photograph of foe Great Writer 
with snifters of high -proof grappa. 

As you might expect, foe former Py- 
thon has a keen eye for this kind of 
eccentricity, but what impresses most 
about “Hemingway’s Chair" is his firm 
command over die basic craft of novel- 
writing. His bode is well paced, his prose 
carefully hewn, his characters fully de- 
veloped and convincingly human. And 
his comic timing is impeccable. 

hi a typical early episode, for in- 
stance, Martin is interrupted during one 
of Ins frequent communions with the 
spirit of his hairy-chested idol: 

“ ‘I’ve made some tea. Do yon want a 
cup?’ It was his mother calling. Re- 
minding him of the rituals of life outside. 
Tve put it in the kitchen. Martin!’ 
“Martin shook his head sadly. Tea- 
drinkers, mothers, post office admin- 
istrators, would-be fiancees. Little 
people with little minds. When would 
they realize foal only through confron- 
tation with danger could life be lived to 
the full? On foe other hand he was thirsty 
after all that salt and vinegar. 

“He finished foe grappa, slammed 
down the glass, threw a punch at the light 
switch and went out. 

“ ‘Coming,’ he called.” 

Obviously, Martin fancies himself just 
the kind of virile he-man foal Hemingway 
would admire. Butin a town like Theston, 
the opportunities for machismo are dis- 


hearteningiy few. Frustrated and dissat- 
isfied, Martin despairs of ever finding his 
chance to “live life to foe full” — until a 
worthy enemy shows up in the form of 
one Nick Marshall. When the unscru- 
pulous Marshall takes charge of the post 
office and begins taking draconian mea- 
sures to (gasp!) modernize and privatize 
foe quaint local institution, Martin dis- 
covers foe cause he’s been yearning for. 

Casting aside bis meek persona, be 
declares war against foe forces of cor- 
porate greed and resolves to fight for 
what he believes in — which, in this 
case, seems to be slow counter service 
and guaranteed employment for incom- 
petent postal clerks. 

It’s at this point in the novel, however, 
that Palin begins to lose his sure footing. 
As Martin becomes ever more deeply 
consumed by his mission, he succumbs 
to a form of insanity that’s just a little too 
cute to accept. 

But Palin ultimately manages to retain 
our sympathies, if not our unqualified 
belief. As be sends Martin racing toward 
his defining act of bravado — a bit of 
industrial sabotage that involves Hem- 
ingway’s old fishing chair — he succeeds 
in underscoring the absurdity of Martin 's 
quest while at foe same time letting us 
share his moment of genuine triumph. 


Cary Krist. the author of rwt? short- 
story collections and a novel, "Bad 
Chemistry.” wrote this for The Wash- 
ington Post. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscon 

ENK Tun. a 27-vear-oJd 
Turk, came to the United 
es three years ago and 
m io study English, com- 
:r science and bridge from 
bottom up with consid- 
■lc success. 

fter two years, he gave up 
ge, studying furiously 
effectively in foe hope of 
ig accepted by MIT. But 
returned to foe game 
Sly recently to play with 
nentor, Karen McCallum 
xeier. New Hampshire, a 
let world champion, 
i South, Cenk Tun ar- 
d in three no-trump after 


his right-hand opponent had 
opened with two spades. . 

West led the club two, an 
odd choice, and East took the 
queen and returned a club to 
the king . A heart shift was 
won with the ace, and a spade 

NORTH 

* — 

o — 

o ID 

* J 88 


WEST 


O JO 
0 9 8 
4 . A 


EAST 
♦ 10 5 4 
O 7 
O _ 


SOUTH 

♦ K 

08 
O A S 


was led to the jack. East took 
foe ace and knocked out foe 
heart king by leading foe 
queen. 

The spade seven was 
covered with the nine and 
queen, and foe dummy was 
altered with a diamond to foe 
king. 

The spade eight held the 
next trick, and foe sou th band 
was entered with a diamond 
to the queen. The ending was 
as shown at left 

Needing three tricks. South 
led foe spade king, squeezing 
West in three suits without the 
count. He threw a diamond, 
giving up one trick, while 
anything else would have cost 
two. Tun had joined foe club 


of brilliant beginners founded 
by the fictional professor of 
logistics and statistics. 


NORTH 
• J87 
OK3 
«■ K10 7 
+ SBS64 


WEST 

* — 

V J 10 86 9 
* 9854 
*AK 102 


EAST(T» 
• A 109542 
VQ72 
V 1 2 
*QS 


SOUTH 
* K Q 63 
O ASA 
4AQ63 
*73 

Neither side was vulnerable. The 
bidding: 

East South West North 

1* 2 N.T. Pass 3N.T. 

Pass Pass Pass 

West led the dob two. 


Turner Apologizes for CNN’s Blunder 


The Associated Press 

PASADENA, California — Ted 
Turner, founder of worldwide Cable 
News Network, has issued a fervent 
apology for a flawed broadcast tele- 
vision report alleging that U.S. troops 
used the lethal nerve gas sarin during a 
1970 raid into Laos. 

Mr. Turner said that foe news debacle 
had wounded him even more than foe 
death of his father and other painful 
personal losses. 

“If committing mass suicide would 
help. I’ve even given that some con- 
sideration.” Mr. Turner told a Tele- 
vision Critics Association gathering 
here. 

“Nothing has upset me more prob- 
ably in ray whole life." 

He offered his apology to military 
veterans and anyone who had been dam- 
aged by the “NewsStancL CNN & 
Time” report that asserted U.S. troops 
had used nerve gas during an airborne 


assault operation. CNN retracted the 
report on July 2, apologizing to its view- 
ers and toll Amen can military veterans 
for “serious faults" in its reporting. 

Time magazine, which printed aver- 
sion of foe story, also apologized. 

Mr. Turner, who founded the news 
network in 1980 as pan of his TBS 
empire, said he now believed the story 
was incorrecL 

Tie CNN producers identified as re- 
sponsible, Jack Smith and April Oliver, 
nave said they stand by foe accuracy. 

Both were dismissed and a third pro- 
ducer resigned. 

Mr. Turner said he saw foe report 
after it was broadcast and immediately 
had questions about its accuracy. 

“I feel horrible about it," he said. 
“CNN was my baby from foe very 
beginning." 

The rush to break an important story 
and foe pressure of a competitive media 
market fed to foe faulty report, he said. 


“I’m not making any excuses what- 
soever." he said. “I’m just explaining 
what happened." 

Nothing has hit him harder in life than 
the erroneous report, Mr. Turner said — 
nor his father's death, not his divorces 
and not the loss by his Atlanta Braves 
baseball team to foe New York Yankees 
in the 1996 World Series. 

Nevertheless, he defended the CNN 
decision to limit its punishment of its 
noted foreign correspondent Peter Ar- 
nett to a reprimand when others were 
fired. 

Mr. Amen read foe script for foe 
report and conducted some interviews. 

“His past courageous contributions 
w eighed heavily in the decision to spare 
him from resigning or being fired," Mr. 
Turner said, cuing Mr. Arnett’s repott- 
ing of the 1991 Gulf War for CNN. 

Mr. .Amen won a Pulitzer Prize while 
he was on Associated Press correspon- 
dent covering the Vietnam War. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


North Korean Raider 
Washes Up in South 


A Coastal Alert Is Ordered After Discovery 
Of Dead Diver With Gun, Radio and Camera 


By Nicholas D. Krislof 

New York Times Service 


TOKYO — South Korean military 
commanders put troops on the country's 
eastern coast cm alert Sunday and de- 
clared a curfew in the area after finding 
the body of a diver who they said was a 
North Korean commando. 

Attached to die diver, whose body 
apparently washed up on the beach, was 
a Czech-made submachine gun, a hand 
grenade, radio transmission gear and an 
underwater camera. 

Nearby, investigators found a cone- 
shaped alu minum submersible boat that 
was large enough to carry up to five 
armed commandos. 

“Judging from the objects found, it 
has been proven that the dead diver was 
an armed infiltrator,’’ said Kang Jung 
Kwon, a Defense Ministry spokesman. 

If further investigation backs that up 
— and if other armed North Korean 
infiltrators are caught — the result could 
be serious new antagonisms between 
North and South Korea. 

More broadly, the incursion could be 
a major setback for efforts to engage tbe 
Stalinist- like state in the North and 
bring it out of its long decades of iso- 
lation. 

President Kim Dae Jung of South 
Korea has pushed a “sunshine*’ policy 
intended to build ties with the North and 
ease sanctions against it 

But that is proving difficult to pro- 
mote because of evidence that North 
Korea is still sending armed com- 
mandos into die South. 

Just last month, a furor erupted when 
a South Korean fisherman caught a 
North Korean submarine in his drift- 
net. 

The North Korean commandos on 
board apparently killed tbe crew and 
then themselves, but South Korean of- 
ficials said that some of the commandos 
had recently been in South Korea. 

Still, that incident aroused only lim- 
ited outrage in the South, in part because 
the submarine was 19 kilometers (12 
miles) offshore when it got tangled in 
the net. North Korea said the craft had 
lostpower and suggested it drifted. 

The body was discovered by a South 
Korean man walking along the beach on 


Sunday morning near the city of 
Doaghae, northeast of SeouL The diver 
. was wearing a wet suit, goggles and two 
oxvgen tanks. 

Defense Ministry doctors examined 
the body and said that the raider had 
been dead from one to two days. They 
did not disclose the cause of death. 

Some overseas Koreans sympathetic 
to the North have said that infiltrators 
are the only means the North has of 
gathering military intelligence. 

Tbe South can get intelligence from 
satellite pictures, they say, while the 
North has to send in commandos. 

The obvious question is why North 
Korea would risk another humiliation 
by dispatching commandos into the 
South, particularly so soon after its sub- 
marine was snared in the drift net 

Lee Jong Chan, head of South Ko- 
rea's intelligence agency, warned last 
week that the North might step up spy- 
ing and terrorism against the South in 
the run-up to the inauguration of tbe 
North Korean leader, Kim Jong H, as his 
country's president in the next couple of 
months. 

Mr. Lee said North Korean agencies 
would redouble their efforts against tbe 
South in a show of loyalty to Mr. Kim. 

While North Korea has not formally 
said that Mr. Kim will become pres- 
ident. the betting is that he will be 



China Seizes 
Challengers 
To the Party 

Dissidents Assail Regime 
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And Gmtan’s ‘ Betrayal ’ 
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Passengers and employees thronging the arrival hall of Hong Kong International Airport on Sunday. 


Hong Kong Stung by Airport Pratfall 


By Marie Landler 

New York Tima Service 


named in August or September. 

Korea announced 


On Sunday, North 
that he had accepted a nomination for 
the Supreme People's Assembly, ap- 
parently in a step toward assuming the 
presidency. 

■ Seoul Assails ‘Violent Strategy 5 

The discovery of the body on the 
beachfront near Donghae rattled gov- 
ernment leaders who believed they had 
reacted calmly to the June 22 discovery 
of a North Korean submarine in South 
Korean waters off the same port. 

“This is proof that North Korea’s 
violent strategy toward the South has 
not changed,” said the Munwha Broad- 
casting Co. “They want all the eco- 
nomic aid they can get, bat they do not 
abandon their dual plans to attack us." 

The Defense Ministry said the dead 
North Korean, thought to be in his 30s, 
did not appear to have been wounded 


HONG KONG — It could not have 
had a more auspicious beginning, with 
inaugural flights by the president of 
China, Jiang Zemin, and by die pres- 
ident of the United States, Bill Clinton. 
Both men said they were duly im- 
But then, they didn't have to 
i up at check-in counters, claim their 
bags or sprint to far-flung gates. 

For everybody else who traveled 
through Hong Kong's lavish new air- 
port last week, the experience was not so 
much impressive as bewildering. Planes 
delayed, gates were mixed up, 
was lost, toilets backed up, 
flight information boards went dark and 
crates of seafood rotted on the tarmac. 

To say that Hong Kong International 
Airport has had a turbulent takeoff does 
not capture the bizarre string of mishaps 
that have afflicted this $20 billion proj- 
ect since it opened last Monday. Nor 
does it evoke the outrage and embar- 
rassment that people here feel about 
what was supposed to be the pride of 


were 


The New Cold War in South Asia? 


By Steven Erlanger 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — The potential 
nuclear arms race between India and 
Pakistan is an uneasy and unwelcome 
test of how to get along in a world where 
nonproliferation appears to have failed. 

When the United States and the So- 
viet Union confronted one another at the 
beginning of the nuclear age, they faced 
a similar test With time, they stumbled 
into a doctrine of “mutual assured de- 
struction,’’ and it became their best 
guarantee of security. They never used 
the ultimate weapon against one an- 
other. In face, they never fought directly 
in a hot war of any kind 

So mutual assured destruction. — die 
doctrine that two adversaries armed to 
the teeth with nuclear weapons won't go 
to war because they know they can't win 
one — became as good a theory as the 
world had for how to make a nuclear 
standoff stable. 

Can it work just as well between India 
and Pakistan as it did between the 
United States and the Sovier Union? 

Most of those in Washington who 
worry about such questions are, un- 
fortunately, gloomy. Like Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Strobe Talbott, they are 
working — and hoping against hope — 
to convince tbe Indians and Pakistanis 
to stop where they are, halt testing and 
refrain from turning their nuclear 
knowledge into weapons. That hope 
was not bolstered last week when Con- 
gress, out of deference to American 
fanners, voted to lift sanctions on grain 
sales to India and Pakistan that had been 
intended to punish them for their nu- 
clear tests. 

Joseph Cirincioue, director of the 
Nonproliferation Project at the Carnegie 
Endowment, says that every time tbe 
Pentagon has conducted a war game 


between a nuclear-armed India and 
Pakistan, the result is a nuclear ex- 
change, something that does not happen 
between Iran and the United States or 
Russia and the United States. 

“I’m soiry to say it, but South Asia is 
fundamentally different than die United 
States and the Soviet Union,’’ Mir. 
Cirincioue said. “If both India and 
Pakistan deployed nuclear weapons, I 
think it would almost certainly lead to a 
nuclear exchange in combat.” 

The problem, senior U.S. officials 
and analysts say, is not India, 

even the 

NEWS together more fragile 

ANALYSIS nat ^ c ® Pakistan, but 
their history, proximity 
K>logy.AU 


and relatively primitive technology 
of these factors, they say, argue against 
South Asia achieving the kind of star 
bility that aUowed Russians and Amer- 
icans to survive the Cold War. 

Even during the Cold War’s 40 years, 
there were some terribly close calls, 
most notably during the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis, when senior U.S. military 
officials urged President John F. 
Kennedy to use nuclear weapons 
against the Soviets. That raises the ques- 
tion of what role chance played in the 
decisions that kept the peace once the 
brink of war was reached, and whether it 
is just arrogance to say, in hindsight, 
that it was inevitable that the Americans 
and Soviets, for reasons of culture and 
sophistication, would pull back. 

Here are the major reasons why some 
experts on the Cold War are so worried 
about South Asia: 

• Unlike India and Pakistan, Wash- 
ington and Moscow share no common 
border, let alone a disrated one, and had 
a considerable buffer zone between 
them: oceans in the first place, and East- 
ern Europe in the second. This, the ex- 
ts believe. 


perts 


gave Washington and 


Moscow fewer flash points and more 
time for diplomatic maneuver when ten- 
sions rose than India and Pakistan have. 

• Washington and Moscow never 
fought one another, while the Indians 
and Pakistanis, in 50 years of hostility, 
fought in 1948, 1965 and 1971. Even 
more unsettling, Indian and Pakistani 
troops today face one another in the 
fiercely disputed territory of Kashmir. 

• Washington and Moscow developed 
a triad of nuclear weapons — deliverable 
by rocket, plane and submarine — that 

se, nor _madereal thenotion of mutually assured 
' al- destructi on. - B ut with- so -few .nuclear 
devices, both Indian and Pakistani mil- 
itary planners have to fear a successful 
first strike, or destruction of their nuclear 
capacity by conventional attack. 

• It took Washington and Moscow 
nearly 15 years to develop a reliable 
command and control system for their 
nuclear weapons and a reliable nuclear 
doctrine to go along with it. The two 
countries bad the luxury of time to do 
their planning and confidence-building. 
They built a formal means of contacting 
one another in a crisis, including con- 
stantly monitored hot lines. 

Caveats aside, it is South Asia’s lack 
of technological sophistication that has 
experts and officials most concerned. 

Michael Krepon, president of die 
Henry L. Stimson Center, which studies 
security, said. “What worries military 
people tbe most isn’t detonation by 
design, but by unauthorized use, screw- 
up and miscalculation, a stray electron 
or misreading die screen.” 

He added: "There have been in the 
past, for whatever reasons, major ex- 
plosions at ordnance factories in 
Pakistan. What if there was a major 
explosion at a nuclear storage site, or a 
major accident at a missile production 
or storage facility? What would be the 
pressures then?” 


Hong Kong and has instead become a 
colossal public-relations nightmare. 

“It was complete chaos,” said Peter 
Cleary, an American lawyer who has 
lived in Hong Kong for 14 years and 
takes pride in its reputation for brisk 
efficiency. Last Monday, Mr. Cleary 
landed at the airport at 10 P.ML, was 
stuck on his plane for nearly two hoars 
while the pilot tried to find a gate, and 
finally collected his bags at 4:30 A.M., 
after wandering the terminal for hours. 

“I thought it was incredibly shoddy, 
and I’m not a grouch by nature,” Mr. 
Cleary said. “To call this ’teething 
problems’ is farcical/’ 

Under intense public pressure, Hong 
Kong’s chief executive, Tang Chee- 
hwa, said Friday that he would appoint 
an independent panel to investigate the 
problems and determine who was re- 
sponsible. 

The airport planners had the extreme 
misfortune of stumbling only a week 
afro- the seating of Hong Kong's first 
democratically elected legislature since 
the handover. Grabbing a ripe oppor- 
tunity for political theater, the law- 
makers hauled in the chief executive of 
the Airport Authority , Hank Townsend, 
for a 90-minute inquisition Thursday, 
during which he was repeatedly urged to 
resign. 

‘“Hus was meant to be a first-class 
project, but it has turned into a ninth- 
class airport and a disgrace,” said Lau 
Kong-wah, a member of Hong Kong’s 
main pro-Beijing party. 

“Our airport has become the laugh- 
ingstock of the world,” Mr. Lau said. 


shooting a baleful glance at Mr. Town- 
send, a 65-year-old American executive 


send,! 

who came from Bechtel Corp. 

A spokesman for foe airport, Clinton 
Leeks, apologized for the roul-aps. He 
added that the problems in the passenger 
terminal were abating. 

The trouble is, people here are not in 
a generous mood. Hong Kong's econ- 
omy is sliding into its worst recession 
since World. War II^ with soaring un- 
employment, a swooning stock" market 
and a crashing property market. Aside 
from a brief burst of enthusiasm during 
the visits of Mr. Bang and Mr. Clinton, 
Hong Kong has bad a listless year since 


it reverted to China last July. 

The government clearly hoped foe 
new airport would be a tome for foe city 
and a symbol of its brighter future. 
Certainly, the project has an only-m- 
Hong-Kong feeling to it Engineers 
chopped the tops off two small islands, 
filial in the water between them, and put 
a massive airport on top. 

Tbe government even tamed tire 
move from the old airport to the new one 
into a sideshow with a vast overnight 
portage of equipment through Kowloon 
that officials delighted in comparing to 
D-Day. 

“The government built up public ex- 
pectations so much before the event that 
people were expecting perfection,” said 
Ian Perkin, chief economist at the Hong 
Kong General Chamber of Commerce. 

There was also a whiff of hnbris. 
Malaysia opened a new airport two 
weeks ago in Kuala Lumpur — with 
state-of-the-art technology similar to 
that in Hong Kong — and suffered, 
major problems. Yet Hong Kong 
plowed ahead with its plan to open its 
airport immediately after foe first an- 
niversary of foe handover. 

Mr. Perkin said the airport fiasco 
would hurt more than Hong Kong’s 
image. The airport’s largest cargo hand- 
ler said Thursday that it was imposing 
an eight-day embargo on all imports and ■ 
exports, except food, medical supplies 
and newspapers. He estimated that foe 
embargo would cost Hong Kong nearly 
$800 million in lost exports. 

■ LaxSecurirflsReported 

The Hong Kong government said 
Sunday that it was investigating reports 
of security breaches at the new airport, 
but insisted die facility met with in- 
ternational safety standards,. Agence 
France-Presse reported. 

“There is no question of the new 
airport's breaching international avi- 
ation security standards,” a government 
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BETTING — Chine se dissidents re- 
acted angrily Sunday to the detention of . 
five pro-democracy activists who triecj|p 
to set up a political opposition party 
during foe visit of President Bill Clin- 
ton. . 

The police in the eastern cay of 
Hangzhou detained nine activists who 
had made a bold bid to register foe 
Chinese Democratic Party, but a hu- 
man-rights group based in Hong Kong 
said- Sunday thai four of the detainees 
had been released All nine were seized 
on Friday. 

“The r"V government lias again 
demonstrated to foe world that they 
have no credibility,” die Free C hin a 
Movement, based inside the country, 
said in a statement signed by 142 dis- 
sidents inside and outside C h i n a. 

“We sternly condemn the Ctinton 
a dminist ration's unprecedented betray- 
al of freedom” by Mr. Clinton’s jrais- 
ing an improvement in human rights 
during his visit to China, it added. 

The visit had raised hopes among «£ 
human-rights activists that Beijing ■ 
would reward Washington for closer 
ties by releasing jailed dissidents. 

But two weeks after Mr. Clinton left 
Piling, foe country’s Co mmunist rulers 


rounded up activists and denied reports 
of plans for political reform, signaling 


limits to their tolerance of dissent 
The Information Center of Human 
Rights and Democratic Movement in 
China, based in Hong Kong, said it 
appeared that at least force of those still 
being detained could face punishment 
for their challenge to Communist one- 
party rule. 

. Noting that foe police have notified 
prisoners* families to “send clothing 
over,” Lu Siqing, the center’s founder 
and spokesman, said: “It is possible thru 
these three could be sentenced to jail 
time or labor reform. That they have 
beat told to have clothes sent over 
trwairm foe police have entered an in- 
vestigative phase.” 


spokes 

foeSoi 


kesmao stud. The denial came after 


uth China Morning Post reported 


failed to board. That would have 
breached International Civil Aviation 
Organization security requirements. 


Wang Donghai, both jailed after 
1989 crackdown on pro-democracy 
demonstrates in Tiananmen Square, 
and Zhu Ynfu, who tried to band out 
copies of the party’s manifesto on foe 
streets of Hangzhou, Mr. Lu said. 

Two other dissidents, Zhu Zheng- 
nring and Cheng Fan, were still being 
heWfiy the police with no word on their 
condition, Mr. Lu said. Those released, 
on Saturday night, were Fang Xiao- 
hnang, Wang Pei, Wang Qiang and Wn 
Gaoxxng. 

The center said die police had ac- 
cused the dissidents of trying to over- 
throw tbe government Thar charge car- 
ried a minimum sentence of 10 years, it 
said. 

China has recently managed to con- 
vey foe impression of a more open so- 
ciety, and even dissidents who were 
disappointed that Mr. Clinton did not 
meet with them said his em phasis on 
human rights and liberty was helpful. > 

But in a statement that appeared 
stifle hopes for liberalization, China’s 
last week dis- 
media reports 
that a government research organization 
was chawing up a plan for democracy. 

(AFP, Reuters) 


Kuala Lumpur Counts Cost in Sushi 

using Penang’s airport to bring in sea- 
food until Kuala Lumpur’s problems 


Reuters 

KUALA LUMPUR — The master 
chef at a Japanese restaurant here in 
the Malaysian capital has a grievance 
with the new Koala Lumpar Inter- 
national Airport: His sushi is going 
stale. 

Delays, which plagued the $2.25 
billicm airport after it opened June 30, 
have mostly been resolved, airport of- 
ficials said over foe weekend, bat foe 
cost to businesses remains unknown. 

“We lost a container of seafood 
imparted from Japan at the airport,” 
said the chef of foe luxurious Japanese 
restaurant, who declined to be iden- 
tified. That container cost foe restau- 
rant 10,000 ringgit ($2,350). 

He said the company would start 


were resolved. 

* ‘We heard the cargo complex had 
no phones, no fox,” the chef said. “If 
it is not ready, they shouldn’t have 
opened foe complex. ’ ' 

“All flights are r unnin g on rirni*. 
today,” an official at the airport said 
Sunday. But a worker at foe airport’s 
operations center said foe computers 
serving the flight information displays 
were once again down. 

The system is part of the state-of- 
the-art Total Anport Management 
System, which failed when foe airport 
was opened for business on June 30. 
Several subsystems of tbe Total Air- 
port Management System have been 


them are the daeefc- 
and baggage 


repaired. Ami 
in system, gate 

handling 

During the first few days of op- 
erations, passengers had to be checked 
in manually, causing flight delays of 
up to two hours. Incoming passenge rs 
were stranded for up to one hour 
aboard their aircraft wheuautomated 
walkways foiled to connect them toihfat 
terminal building. * 

Comparisons to the chaos at Hong 
Kong’s new airport- were inevitable. 
“If Hong Kong International Airport 
had operated smoothly on its first day 
of operations, Malays ians would have 
had to h a ng their heads in shame,” 
Malaysia’s opposition leader, Lim Kit 
Siang, said in a statement. 
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India-Pakistan Troop Clash 


JAMMU, India — Indian and Pakistani para- 
troops exchanged fire along the Lineof Control in 
Jammu and Kashmir for foe third straight day 
Sunday, a spokesman for an Indian paramilitary 
force said. 

Several Pakistani paratroopers were killed or 
wounded in the exchange, the spokesman for 
India’s Border Security Force said 
“Our boys had seen them canying the bodies on 
foe other side of foe bolder/’ he added. “On our 
side, there has been no casualty reported so for.” 
Meanwhile, the police in Srinagar said four 
separatist guerrillas and two civilians were lolled 
on Sunday in two gunbattles with Indian security 
forces. 

Earlier, Indian troops killed another militant in 
an encounter near ChfaondDhoke village of 
Anantnag district, 55 kilometers (35 miles) south 
of Srinagar. (Reuters) 


weapons to curtail any militaiy threat from China, 
a local daily reported Sunday. 

The program would not include nuclear 
weapons, although Taiwan has the ability to 
produce than, foe mass-circulation China Times 
quoted an unnamed senior military official as 
saying. Taiwan would also not develop military 
satellites in the face of opposition from foe United 
States, foe source said. 

The weapons in the draff included long-range 
radars, long- and medium-range surface- to- sur- 
face missiles, and anti-tactical ballistic missiles, 
the report said. (Reuters) 


local ^“knts because foe lava- 
had not reached any mountainside villages. Air 

traffic m foe area was not affected. i 

Mount Merapi’s most destructive eruption inM 
foisynanywasin 1930, when Wpgg? 


Progress in Fiji Standoff 


Java Volcano Blows Steam 


Taiwan Drafts Arms Plan 


TAIPEI — Taiwan military authorities have 
drafted a 10-year program to develop major 


JAKARTA — Indonesia's most active vol- 
cano spewed more clouds of hot gas into the air 
Sunday as officials maintain ed the highest level 
of alert 

Ratdomopurbo, a volcanologist and seismo- 
logist, said lava continued to flow as far as 2^ 
kilometers (1.5 miles) down foe slope of 2^68- 
meter (9, 000- foot) Mount Merapi, which is 20 
kilometers from the central Java city of 
Yogyakarta. 

He said that despite foe activity, there had been 
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Kosovo Rebels Get Flood of Arms 
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EUROPE 


By Chris Hedges 
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- PRISTINA. Yugoslavia — Separatist 
rebels have acquired large arsenals of 
anii-tank and anti-aircraft weapons that 
are shifting the balance of power in the 
ethnic war in Kosovo Province. 

The new firepower has thwarted the 
recent Serbian drive against ethnic Al- 
banian enclaves, left the army and the 
police reeling from casualties, allowed 
the guerrillas to inch forward toward 
■-.••key towns and probably ensured the 
^conflict will last months if not years. 
“Events are moving so fast on the 
■ground that we may not be able to find a 
solution to halt the fighting,' * a Western 
■diplomat said. “The military balance 
■-has changed dramatically.” 

' In a reference to NATO’s threats of 
-«ir strikes to stop the fighting, the dip- 
lomat added, “Any intervention would 
■only assist a rebel force that, at this 
-point, needs no assistance.” 

While the rebels are guarded about 
.'’letting outsiders view stocks of weapons 
- smuggled over the border from Albania, 
■■ there has been a noticeable proliferation 
of rocket-propelled grenades and the 
"highly accurate German anti-tank 
weapon known as the AnnbmsL 
A rebel in Smonica, lifting the gray- 
ish-green tube, showed the snap-out in- 
formational display on the German 
-weapon with a series of tanks of various 
sizes profiled on the sight 
“You match the target with the pro- 
file and fire,” said the rebel, who uses 
. the name of Wolf. 

“You don't miss much with this 


<- - 


weapon," he said. “We have taken out 
four Serbian tanks, three troop carriers 
and two Praga anti-aircraft vehicles. 
More than SO Serbian soldiers have 
been killed. We have yet id lose a fight- 
er.” 

The numbers of deaths and vehicles 
destroyed could not be verified. 

The Serbian special police force and 
soldiers deployed in the province have 
suddenly become very skittish about 
going into areas held by the rebels. 

Convoys of armored vehicles move 
through rebel-held areas, rarely leaving 
the blacktop roads and rake both sides erf 
the highway with heavy machine-gun 
fire to ward off any attackers. 

The Serbs had iniended their most 
recent assault on the Kosovo rebels to be 
the blow that crushed the ethnic Al- 
banian rebel movement 

Yugoslavia has about 50,000 troops 
in Kosovo, a combination of Yugoslav 
Army soldiers and special police of- 
ficers. And the Serbs have the superior 
resources of the Yugoslav Army to draw 
on, if they choose. 

But the rebel movement is growing in 
numbers and in strength, fed by recruits, 
money and aims from outside Serbia. 

The rebels may not have the power to 
win a secessionist war against Serbia, 
but with arms and money they can keep 
up their resistance and draw out the 
conflict 

The mounting strength, coupled with 
the rebels' decision to alter their tactics 
and resort to actions like kidnapping 
Serbian civilians and attacking Serbian 
villages, has made the NATO allies 
deeply reluctant to consider carrying oat 


air strikes to end the fighting at this time, 
diplomats said. 

The Western sources said that the 
new developments that shifted the bal- 
ance of the fighting have also clearly 
demoralized Serbian forces, who are 
suffering casualties of at least half a 
dozen a day. 

There are increasing reports of Ser- 
bian desertions and one rebel in Smon- 
ica was wearing a Y ugoslav Army uni- 
form he said was left in the woods by a 
soldier who had changed into civilian 
clothes and fled. 

The Kosovo Liberation Army, de- 
spite its shoddy organization and lack of 
military acumen, is apparently blessed 
with large sums of money sent by ethnic 
Albanians overseas, an inexhaustible 
Iy line over the mountains from 
and thousands of recruits. 

Rebel soldiers, in full uniform with 
the red and black patch of the Kosovo 
liberation Army, pull thick wads of 
Deutsche marks from their pockets. 

There are also signs dial the arrival of 
dozens of former professional soldiers, as 
well as foreign mercenaries, are rapidly 
turning the ragtag band into a viable mil- 
itary force of several thousand fighters. 

The commander in Smonica. for ex- 
ample, a man in his 40s wbogoes by the 
name Besnik, was a senior career officer 
in the old Yugoslav Army. He bad in his 
command a former army instructor for 
anti-tank weapons. 

His force of several hundred fighters 
has steadily increased the territory un- 
der its control, often by advancing a 
short distance each night, persuading 
the Serbs to pull back to avoid battle. 





TECHNO IN BERLIN — A worker clearing up after 
the annual “Love Parade” festival of techno music in 
Berlin on Sunday, which attracted a million people. 
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Mob Attacks Italian Politician 

ROME — An Italian far-right politician was attacked in 
central Rome by a mob protesting the death in jail of a 
woman alleged to be a member of an anarchist group, police 
sources said. 

Teodoio Buon tempo, a parliamentary deputy for the 
National Alliance, was assaulted by a group of more than 2^ 
young anarchists as he left a restaurant late Saturday, 
sources said. He was punched several tunes, receiving minor 
injuries to his left eye. Three police officers were also treated 
in hospital for minor injuries. Four people were arrested. 

Maria Soledad Rosas, 22, an Argentine, who was await- 
ing trial concerning attacks on Italian installations, was 
found dead Saturday. She is believed to have hanged 
herself. Her boyfriend, Edoardo Massari, 35. an Italian 
anarchist, hanged himself in jail in March. (AFP) 

Bildt’s Popularity Slips Slightly 

STOCKHOLM — More Swedes want Carl Bildt, the 
opposition party leader, to be the next prime minister than 
incumbent Goran Persson, but support for him has fallen, a 
poll published Sunday showed 

Support for Mr. Biidt, who heads the conservative Mod- 
erate Party, has fallen 5 percentage points to 27.9 percent 
since last month’s survey, a Gallup poll published in the 
daily Expressen showed. 

But only 20.7 percent of 1,000 Swedes surveyed in July 
said they wanted Mr. Persson, the Social Democrat leader, 
to keep his job after the Sept. 20 general election, 2.4 
percentage points down on a month ago. ( Reuters ) 

For the Record 

President Jorge Sampaio of Portugal and the Aga 
Khan, the religious leader of the world’s Ismaili Muslims, 
opened Europe’s first Ismaili center in Lisbon. Ismailis first 
arrived in Portugal in the 1960s. (AFP) 


Swiss President Rebuffed Urgent U.S. Appeal for Help in Settling Holocaust Claims 


By David E. Sanger 

Nrv.' York Tunes Service 


• WASHINGTON — Late on a Friday 
night two weeks ago, just before months 
■.of bitter negotiations between Swjtzer- 
: land ' s three major commercial banks and 
'Holocaust survivors collapsed, one of the 
^Clinton administration’s most senior 
■•diplomats placed an urgent call to the 
.president of Switzerland, Flavio Cotti. 

The diplomat, Stuart Eizenstat, un- 
.•dersecretary of state for economic affairs, 
told Mr. Cotti that die two odes were 
narrowing their differences. But after 
/-.talks in New Yodc and Washington, 

, neither side was willing to move further. 

■ The Swiss government, Mr. Eizenstat 
..'said, had the power both to speed a 
^settlement and to end a 50-year-long 
"chapter of its history that had tarnished 
..Switzerland’s reputation around the 


globe. He urged Mr. Cotti to reverse a 
long-held position and have the Swiss 
government contribute to a “global set- 
tlement” with Jewish groups and with 
Holocaust victims and their heirs. 

He even suggested a figure: more than 
$300 milli on, a large sum but only a 
fraction of the $2.8 billion in Nazi gold, 
measured in today’s values, that a Swiss 
historical commission recently concluded 
had been received on behalf of Nazi 
Germany by the Swiss central bank. 

Mr. Cotti refused. 

While Mr. Eizenstat declined to 
provide details, he said “no common 
understanding was reached’’ in the con- 
versation. “It is our impression that the 
cycle of accusation and counteraccus- 
ations had substantially hardened opin- 
ion in Switzerland,” he said. 

Thomas Borer, the Swiss ambassador 
for Holocaust issues, said: “The mood in 


Switzerland has changed in the past year, 
and Cotti explained this.” Mr. Borer 
said in a telephone interview. “Most 
Swiss don't even want to talk about a 
global settlement. They know that 
whatever we do. no one gets credit." 

Several participants in tire negotiations 
say Switzerland’s refusal to consider join- 
ing the private hanks m settling the legal 
claims helped scuttle an agreement There 
are indications dial talks could resume in a 
few months, as New York and California 
begin to cany out sanctions against Swiss 
businesses operating in the United States. 

Mr. Eizenstat’s unusual, direct appeal 
to Mr. Cotti and talks between U.S. and 
Swiss diplomats bad echoes of an earlier 
time. In 1946, the State Department tried 
to get Switzerland to disgorge the huge 
profits it accumulated when it served as 
banker to Nazi Germany, taking in stolen 
gold, jewelry, art add other property. 


The result was an agreement called the 
Washington Accord, now regarded as a 
diplomatic fiasco, in which Switzerland 
a greed to mm over a small part of its 
holdings to repay countries invaded by 
Germany and to aid refugees. But it never 
fulfilled major parts of the accord. 

Senator Alfonse D' Amato. Republi- 
can of New York, has scheduled hear- 
ings this month on the question of 
whether the United States should try to 
reopen the Washington agreement, a 
step the Clinton administration has been 
loath to take, saying that it would ir- 
reparably breach the U.S. relationship 
with the Swiss. 

Mr. Eizenstat has been scurrying to 
avoid thaL All spring, he acted as a go- 
between in the negotiations between the 
three big private Swiss banks — Union 
Bank of Switzerland. Swiss Bank Crap, 
and Credit Suisse — and the plaintiffs 


who are suing them. In early June, just 
before the New York State Banking 
Commission was supposed to consider an 
application for the merger of Union Bank 
of Switzerland and Swiss Bank Crap., the 
banks began to offer larger settlements. 
But they had a condition: Before Mr. 
Eizenstat could convey their offer of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars, the banking 
commission had to approve the merger. 

Mr. Eizenstat informed the World Jew- 
ish Congress dial he was in possession of 
“a firm and concrete offer from the banks” 
that would be conveyed after the merger 
was approved. With that assurance, the 
Jewish groups said they would drop their 
objections to the merger. The banks, 
pushed further by Mr. Eizenstat. ultimately 
offered $530 million for a “rough justice 
fund” that would pay the plaintiffs and be 
used to help indigent Holocaust survivors. 
Hie Jewish groups, however, were looking 


fra something closer to $1.5 billion, and 
dismissed the banks’ offer. 

Some of the plaintiffs assrated that 
the banks, having received the merger 
approval, were no longer motivated to 
increase their offers significantly. The 
banks, in turn, charged that the Holo- 
caust survivors and Jewish groups were 
trying to obtain more money with 
threats of bad publicity and possible 
economic sanctions against the banks. 

In fact, a meeting to impose sanctions, 
headed by Alan Hevesi, the New York 
City comptroller, loomed in late Jun •. 
prompting Mr. Eizenstat’s call to Mr. 
Cotti. He offered a rationale: The state- 
owned Swiss National Bank received 
more than 85 percent of die gold de- 
posited by Nazi Germany. But Mr. Cotti 
refused to bring the issue in front of the 
legislature, saying it would only further 
inflame public opinion. 
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enjoy tire best Thai cuisine, 
fine wines, spectacular views, 
and relax in comfort 
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RECRUITMENT 




■ STMfcroetecfronlcs. headquartered in France, 

10 minutes outside of Geneva is urgently looking for their: 

CORPORATE TECHNICAL 
PRESS RELATIONS MANAGER 

ST Is a Franco-nallan. semiconductor manufacturer, employing over 28X300 people. 
Serving clients from all sectors of the electronics Industry. ST has tripled its turnover ri 
the post 5 years. The candidate will work within the mulflcuttural environment of ST s 
headquarters, which houses over 300 people. 

The candidate's main responsibilities wIB cover: 

♦ Planning end preparing the commurtcatlons strategy for aJ technical press 
releases worldwide. 

♦ CoorcSnatlng the Imp at from strategic and product marketing and R&D 
departments within the company and the press releases to the media. 

♦ Disseminating the appropriate technical information, deafng Erectly with the 
trade press at worldwide level and all transnational pubticattons. 

In-depth knowledge of the microelectronics industry Is essential, either gained 
within a corporation, or as a Journalist. Flawless written technical English. 

Attractive Salary occordng to experlence.. 

Please senior test your CV and covering htter as soon as possMe to: 

Anne Norihcutt-Jodden - Human Resources Consulting, 

UK Tel.: 0411 51 3580. 




Address: Les Cassivettes, CH 1173 Fechy, Switzerland. 
Tetj 41 21 808 56 97 -Fax: 4? 21808 7104 


PARIS BASED 

MAJOR FRENCH INVESTMENT ADVISOR 
COMPANY IS CURRENTLY SEEKING 

■ Senior portfolio manager specialized, in global stocks. 
Serious references required. 

• Senior financial analyst in global stocks. 

Available immediately. 

Excellent command of English and French. 

We offer a very a ttr a cti ve salary together 
with comprehensive benefit packages. 

Please sencf yodr resume, cover letter and photo to 
THT, PO Box 650, 92522 Neuilly-sur-Seine 


SECRETARIAL 


URGENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Perfectly bilingual English/French, 
notions of Italian. 25 to 35 years old only. 
Very good education and presentation. 
Highly available to travel at short notice. 
France - USA. - London - Switzerland 
Send .curriculum vitae to. Fax: ' ... 
Switzerland +41 22 362 25 21 - 


Executive Positions Available 

Executive Positions Available 

GROUP FMANOAL RBfTROUDi 
HONGKONG 

Bgieriance rth a mtonaBonal iramfec- 
turtng planL TWs ptont is non doing 
S3SQIM in sake and to» been gntang 
A toe rale d 33% a year. Socng seiix 
prelestert wto experience in a targe 
plane of a US conpany. Prven manage- 
menl sldUs. Ruexy in Bighh and 
Mantarin reqdied. Excefleticongiensa- 

BUIGUAL EXPERTS needed, efacaled 
A experienced in financial ramketi tor 
partWHtne, sAriedfteetance poskkm 
as translators or erftors. Fex tol 
resunefeetaty reqAemerts to TBCIRAD 
+33 TO14492S31UL Tel +33 (0)144929311 

Executives Available 

This is a subskfeiy to a major US. 
nanuledulng company. Urgent need. 

me or rn Janette, Execute 
ftcrartr, 15445 fentaa Bhd, «C, 
Stamm Oaks, CA 914B3 USA. Prior* 
81MBUB16; Fu 81M8HS05 

ENERGETIC DUTCH MANAKR, 33, 
taw graduate. 8 yis brainess apoimee 
in SE Asia, ta looking tor a new chal- 
lenge in tatoetobiy) Asia I can esbtflsh 
or expend yar turns in Asia, be yrxr 
local represafaSire. manage yoir ban* 

AUDIT MANAGBWfTBWATKWAL 
tor n&yr U A nantoacturing conpany. 
Base ta in Gemm. Posftxi open due 
to pramotm to aui manager to a rnan- 
agamert posWon for a newfyacqured 
caanaiy. Vary hi vltibBky. Knm US 
GAAPantf flaert ta Gomsn 6 Biglsn 
Brief C.V. to Reouher, 15445 Vetoura 
Bhd. H65, Shemeo Oaks. CA. 

He 6IM6T-aSI« FtommUBB 

often. Contact wnat stoindlffxs4aRJii 
or jtoone +31236815274. 

0BXCA1ED COWANY ADVtSBt. Lon- 
don based, muHfaffflf. extandre experi- 
enca in devetapmerl ccmjnrion to rar- 

uanBun ne^ty. not crass rewrences. 
Wtouid take on assignom bom serious 
US company. Please cortad via taHax: 
L Ainfot +44 171 794 7B4S. 


General Positions Available 


ELECTROMC TE8NCIANS 

AAl Engineering Stfporttoapaaai, mi 
Industry leader in taking, equipment 
operanor and maMmnce. is currertfy 
seeking quaSfed professionals to redr 
on toe US. Army Gumy Mart— B C 
Toiler (GMT) progtan to Getmany. We 
are speefcafly toting hr Becmuc 
Tectiraoans nth a p enewca in training 
devices tor pas bora in the Inflowing 

3MBS 

■ Comptoa Heflmn SpflraWt . 

- DEC Micro Vm fl 

■ DEC Vat n/780 

- GE SpeoaJ Pupcse Corrpuier 

• Compiler Grapfcs ' 

- EfetooMtxhar veto 

• Tank Gurney" 

• visual Systems 

- Depot Rep# 

Coriad or send resume to: 

M.T. dum. 8 rue lie Eraaringer 
1-6042, Nedaanvan 
GD Luxartxjuij 

Tet +352 348906 tec+3& 348946 
E-mat tOl5B4.1S470asipasswe.ccra 

ANY EU COUNTRY HESfflGHT MAY 
APR.Y FOR THESE POSITIONS 
AAJ/ESI 

An Ekd Opporarty Engfcyer 


TBAVa COMPANION / AS9STANT. 
Successful Dtoch entapreneur, sophisti- 
cated, itooHe. esalert reputation, re- 
tted to 40. now has Ms to flnra bee to 
travel to al continents in a usurious way. 
Seektag an amative. sod—, singe to- 
dy tataeen 18 & 2B years old. any ra- 
fcrafiy, to trawl wth turn. Afl e—ises 
pod. I jw personal skutoton does not 
alow you to vwet ratal re incane. I 
can anpby you as a tavto or krataret 
assort wtt an appnpritoe salary and 
aceQert cares prasperis. YWb (wh re- 
cam photo} la: Post Sat 105, 2900 
Scltfre • Beiffcm. 


W GOWN MMUVSBt, STs. smart 
Rrarrkfiii area, seeks Mtagual, good- 
locfchg PA (30-40) to assrt A cor 9a- 
ones and busness maekngs. Must he 
tree tor occassional towing Good stoe- 
ry. Send rial C.V. ♦ photo to Bax 640. 
WT. Fnednchstr 15. D-60S23 Frartt- 
tirtMato, Germany 


VACANCY 

OiJ Spill General Manager 


The Oil Producers Trade Section [OPTS), the umbrella body of 
Nigeria* upstream oil industry, seeks experienced candidates for 
the post of General Manager for its oil spill dean-up cooperative. 
The cooperative provides and maintains fast and effective second 
tier oil spiff response capabilities for its member companies. 

The successful candidate should be prepared to reside in Nigeria, 
where the cooperative has its headquarters. 

Experience: 

Candidate must have a basic knowledge of oil spill response 
equipment and clean-up technology. Candidate ' must have 
experience In organizing and managing a large spill response 
organization. Good written and -verbal communication skills, in 
English are needed (communication in French and- Italian 
Languages wiH be an advantage}: ■ 

Remuneration: 

Commensurate with what is applicable. In the Nigerian ell Industry. 

Sob mission of Application:' Alt Interested persons should submit their 
applications and CVg by July 31. 1996 DO: 

Joe Lorenz ' . 

Chevron Overseas Petroleum Inc ICOPI) ■ 

Room A/4042, P.O. Box 5046 ... .... 

San Ramon Ca 94533-0946 
925-842-2206 

E-mail- wtor^chevron.com 
Or. by e-mail to: 

CEL Morris, Manages Safety and Environmental Affairs; Chevron 

Nigeria Limited 

L9LEKII2@Chevion.oom 

Interested persons desiring more information can contact either Joe- 
Lorenz or CE. Morris - . 


INTERNATIONAL FOND FOR - 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Via del Seraftco N° 107,00142 Rome, Italy 
Fax 39 06 5043465 

seeks 

DIRECTOR, Office of Evaluation and Studies 

DOTIES mad RESPONSIBILITIES. Participate in the design of 
IFAD's strategic approach and ensure that monitoring and evaluation 
activities are fully Integrated into the design of corporate strategies, 
with particular focus on expanding access to evaluation knowledge 
and promoting the use of internal and external Information within the 
context of IFAD's role, as a Knowledge organization on poverty and 
hunger. Lead IFAD's evaluation activities, plan and organize the work 
of the unit undo- direction, providing guidance to staff by establishing 
objectives and priorities. Provide the necessary coaching and coun- 
selling. 

OOAUncxriONS ami EXPERIENCE. Advanced university degree 
in economics and/or soda! sciences. At least 15 years of progressive 
professional activities In the field of rural development. Solid experi- 
ence in evaluation. Strong communication and negotiation dolls. 
Demonstrated ability to lead and manage stnfi. Exc ell ent knowledge 
of English plus one other IFAD official language (Arabic. French or 
Spanish). 

GROSS SALARY RANGE from USD97.1 19 to USDI21869 per annum, 
plus post adjustment 

Please send 2 copies of detailed curriculum vitae to Personnel 
Division not later than 18 August 1998. 

OutvtkprtUtlai eamUd^m wJB naive an mekmewtedgemmd 
AppQca&ms fnm mat 
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General Positions Wanted 


TRANSLATOR/INTEHPRETER 
EngflsNFrcnch/Arabic with axcetes 
references from lop Japanese enraparte 
& vtomatwnal oranfeattm seeks ehto- 
posMon. tec New York P12) 
no or anal; HANAFVaoLcoa 


Education a/ Positions Available 


BKSLISH TEACHERS 
- Experienced . 

lor Business Prapto. 
tyreeric, Riend^Twa 
tonmative Teaching Methods. 
Pafe-Sttobs. Worring Papas. 
Creptok ta lregi»+31TO145615356 


Escorts & Guides 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON - EUROPE 

THE FWEST 1 THE MOST SPCSS 
tt-3&+ NTBmADOKAL 

beautiful a begant 

SECRET ARKS, UR HOSTESSES & 
MODELS + AVAILABLE AS 
WW COHPAMQH24 HOURS 
Escort kgmey Cre* Canto Katana* 

TEL LONDON ++ « (flj 

0171 589 5237 


A tlanti/^i 


rtSkuni __ 

Your Dnans are Oif RaaRy 

EjdudfO PtirtWto Books u Ytar 
Wattoria Oteono Bn (Am* 
Escort Santa far Sobef Trerden 



LONDON: 07 074 074 770 
11 

UddeEsR 

USA & Canada, Far Eari 


VENUS IN FURS 

»HR WOADWDE. SCORT SBiWCE 

UWfiJON 0171 362 7000 
/H* -.V*. Adrance barton^ w* w 
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erians Resentment, a Feeling That Washington Must Fill a Void 




By Roger Cofafin 

He*- YorkUata S ervice 

*5® W that has 

SuSi £*■ ? ealh rf *** opposition leader 
Iurics a tiering anger 
a^inst toe United States, which was » con- 
^ncuoudy - preset at - the moment of Mr. 


while myhnsbanJw^^^iTgS 
‘ , °? c ? ! Gloria Abiola as she nrouxnedar 

-. “*■ 8 home. “America has done nothing 

„« ana I find it very strange and suspicious that at 
Je very moment when he died, American of- 
ficials were watching." 

■ sentiments are by no mams 

isolated. Frau F alan a, a prominent opposition 
lawyer weU known at foe U.S. Embassy here, has 
gone as far as to demand the detention of die 
oatasecretary of state for political affairs, 
Thomas Pickering, who was with Mr. Abiola on 
Tuesday when he died of what patholog ist s now 
say was cardiac arrest “He is needed here as a 
witness,” Mr. Falana said. 

Of coarse, grief and frustration are at fever 
pitch among Mr. Abiola’s followers, and Amer- 


ica may be no more than a convenient target But 
the extraordinary shifts here over the pact mnmh 

— from repressive dictatorship to tentative 
opening, from hope that Mr. Abiola would be 
freed to disorientation at his loss — have un- 
derscored the challenge now being posed by 
Nigerians for America to rethink its relationship 
with Africa's most populous nation. 

That challenge is bemg posed most clearly by 
the very people angriest about Mr. Abiola’s 
death; beneath the expressions of 

NEWS suspicion and resentment they 
iiViTVSK direct at die United States lies a 
ALutnoia -sense that a closer involvement 
by Washington from now on 
may be Nigeria's best hope for assuring a pas- 
sage to democracy. 

Pot bluntly, there is a void here, and it seems 
that if America does not move to help fill it, an 
already tense situation could become more dan- 
gerous. 

While General Abdulsalam Abnbakar, the 
new militaxy leader, is talking of “die inoper- 
ative” of democracy, there are no credible polit- 
ical parties, scant recent tradition of democracy, 
no surviving figure with die breadth of appeal of 
Mr. Abiola and serious ethnic tensW«v= 

'"The whole transition will be treacherous and 


will require an international monitoring process 
in which the United States could play a leading 
role,” said Clement Nwankwo, an opposition 
lawyer. 

Nigeria ties at die distant antipode of President 
Bill Clintoo’s “new Africa,” the land of promise 
and economic change energetically showcased 
on the president's recent visit to several African 


Indeed, this country, which Mr. Clinton 
avoided, amounts to towering testimony to just 
how deep into misery a potentially wealthy 
nation can be dragged by mismanagement, cor- 
ruption and oppression. 

There is no gas at the pumps here although 
Nigeria is a major exporter of oil, earning over 
$l£> billion a year is hard currency from oil sales. 
Power cuts are frequent; same telephone lines 
simply lie collapsed on the street. 

street hawkers sell everything from bifocals 
to calculators in a bid to get by. Markets sell slabs 
of meat beside open sewage in central Lagos. 
The education system, once one of Africa 's best, 
is falling apart * ‘Nobody wants to be a teacher,” 
commented a weary Lagos resident 4 ‘Everyone 
wants to be a customs officer because of die 
bribes.” 

Such disintegration — moral, social and eco- 


nomic — reflects the five years of ruinous rule of 
General Sani Abac ha, who died unexpectedly 
last month of what was officially called a heart 
attacks 

The United States imposed sanctions on Ni- 
geria while the general ruled, and called peri- 
odically for Mr. Abiola’s release after he was 
imprisoned in 1994. 

Finally, with General Abacha already dead, 
Mr. Pickering came to press personally for Mr. 
Abiola’s release, but, in the words of one official 
here, “he scarcely managed to get past the 
formalities.” 

It is, however, what America did not do over 
the past few years that made some Nigerians 
simmer with the anger they expressed when Mr. 
Abiola died. 

While Mr. Abiola was in jail, U.S. calls for his 
release were not accompanied by any insistence 
that Nigeria should respect the results of the 
presidential election thar Mr. Abiola appeared to 
have won when the army annulled it m 1993. A 
certain U.S. ambivalence about the opposition 
leader often seemed to prevail 

And the Clinton administration avoided in- 
voking the most potent potential weapon of 
protest: U.S. sanctions on Nigeria’s oil exports. 
Indeed, U.S. oil companies sharply increased 


their investments here to about $7 billion during 
the Abacha years. 

“The anti-Americanism is a source of con- I 
cent,” an official said in Lagos. “It is not that ; 
widespread, but it is more widespread than I ? 
would like to see it” ! 

Clearly , for many Nigerians, the most tangible ; 
contribution the United States could now make > 
would be to coax General Abubakar to adopt a i 
fairly rapid timetable for a shift to democracy ; 
and then oblige him to stick to it The general has . 
made clear that he wants to get sanctions lifted, 
particularly those that prevent Nigeria from buy- 
ing military spare parts. That seems to give the 
United States some leverage. ' 

Nigeria’s new ruler attended military training ; 
programs in the United States and officials said 
he is generally viewed as well disposed toward ■ 
Washington. For now, he appears to have coo- ■ 
vinced U.S. officials of his good faith. 

But what appears to loom for to; Clinton ? 
administration, in this nation of 105 million ■ 
people, is a critical test of the relative weight it : 
gives to its political and economic interests. 

The U.S. investments here in oil are huge, and 
to be viable they depend on stability. But the 
promised Nigerian shift to democracy will be an 
inherently unstable process. 



Corinw Do1WR<«jut» 


Family and other members of a Lagos mosque praying Sunday at the grave where Mashood Abiola was buried. 
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By Tim Weiner 

Wwrgft7liiiBSffvw 

WASHINGTON — Some U.S. in- 
telligence analysts say there is evidence 
that General Sani Abacha, the Nigerian 
dictator who died unexpectedly last 
month, was poisoned while in toe com- 
pany of three prostitutes, according to 
U.S. officials. 

Nigeria’s militaxy rulers reported 
after General Abacha’ s death that he 
had died at his villa after a heart attack. 
-The contrary view reached by some 
*U.S. government analysts, while far 
from unanimous, is that he may have 
been killed by enemies in his notori- 
ously corrupt and authoritarian military 
circle. 

Reports that General Abacha might 
have been killed were published on the 
MSNBC web site, quoting NBC News. 

A U.S. official said flatly that the 
rumors were true, citing an analysis of 
intelligence and other reports from in- 
side Nigeria- The analysis included re- 
porting from UJS. government agencies 
with sources inside toe Nigerian mil- 
itary. 

But another U.S. official said the re- 
ports were only “semi-credible" and 
not “definitive evidence.” 

And a third administration official 
said, “There are some doctors in toe 


employ of toe CIA who, when the de- 
senption of toe body was given to them, 
said it could be consistent with poi- 
soning.” The official, who does not 
work for the CIA, said, “We still don’t 
have any firm evidence.” 

Government officials declined to de- 
tail how they gathered and analyzed 
evidence that toe general might have 
been poisoned. 

Rumors and reports that the general 
was poisoned have been circulating in 
Nigeria for weeks. 

“We’ve heard rumors that General 
Abacha was poisoned while drinking 
juice, carousing with young women, 
eating an apple, even experimenting 
with Viagra,” a Western official in Ni- 
geria said. 

One account of the general's death 
drawn by some government analysts 
here depicts him being entertained by 
three prostitutes at the residence of a 
senior Nigerian official in toe capital 
daring the weekend of June 6-7. In toe 
company of the second of the three 
women, according to this account, he 
met his death by poison. 

In this version, based on reporting 
from U.S. government agencies with 
sources inside the Nigerian military, it is 
unclear what the poison was or how it 
was administered. But it is thought (hat 
toe source of toe poison might be an 


officer or a clique of officers who be- 
lieved that the general’s hold on power, 
was destroying what little good name 
the army had left ' 

If the analyse’ conclusion is correct, 
it raises questions about the sudden 
death last Tuesday of Moshood Abiola, 
toe long-imprisoned leader of Nigeria’s 
repressed political opposition. The mil- 
itary has also attributed Mr. Abiola’s 
deato to a heart attack, but his family 
and some of his supporters say they 
suspect homicide. 

General Abacha, 54, seized power in 
1993. But he had been instrumental 
within toe military regimes ruling Ni- 
geria since 1 983. He had long promised 
that there would be a transition to a 
civilian government, but this spring, he 
forced the nation's five legal political 
parties to nominate him as the sole pres- 
idential candidate. 

Genoa! Abacha’s successor. General 
Abdulsalam Abubakar, also has made 
promises to return the country to ci- 
vilian rule. 

It remains unclear if, or how, toe 27- 
member Provisional Ruling Council, 
which is the political machine behind 
tore military regime, will permit demo- 
cratic elections. Nigeria’s military has 
ruled for 28 years of toe nation’s 38 
years of mckpendence, earning a repu- 
tation for brutality and corruption- 


3 Members of Von Braun’s Rocket Team Die 


The Associated Press 

HUNTSVILLE, Alabama 
— Three members of the 
German rocket team that 
helped propel Americans to 
the moon died during toe last 
week in Alabama. 

Max Nowak, 89, of Hunts- 
ville, Heinrich Paeiz, 88, of 
Grant, and Albert Schuler, 
83. of Huntsville, were mem- 
bers of Wernber von Braun’s 
team of engineers who de- 
veloped the V-l and V-2 
rockets during World War u. 
Mr. von Braun and about 150 
■of his top aides surrendered 
lo U.S. troops, and most of 
them caste to the United 
Stares under contract to toe 
U.S. Army. . . 

• ‘They were all three highly 
respected for their capability 
and their knowledge.” said 
Ernst Stuhlinger, Mr. von 
Braun’s chief scientist. 

Mr. Nowak, among the 


first members of the Von 
Braun team to move to toe 
United States, was assistant 
to toe director of the man- 
ufacturing engineering labo- 
ratory during toe Apollo pro- 
gram, said Konrad 
Dannenberg. a propulsion 
engineer for Mr. von Braun. 

Mr. Nowak directed toe 
assembly of systems for the 
Saturn 1 nose cones and Sat- 
urn 5 launch systems. 

Mr. Paetz was chief of the 
electrical section in 
Peenemuende, Germany. He 
■iitn worked in development 
of toe V-2 and the Wasser- 
fall, an anti-aircraft missile. 

At the UJS. Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal, he worked for 
the test branch and took part 
in the Redstone, Jupiter, Sat- 
urn 1 and Saturn 5 programs. 
He retired from toe National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in 1970. 


Mr. Schuler was in charge 
of measuring instrumenta- 
tion on the test stands and 
rockets during static firings, 
Mr. Dannenberg said. He 
was also in charge of flight 
instrumentation, guidance 
and control on rocket flights. 
He retired in 1969. 


Only 30 to 40 members of 
toe original Von Braun team 
are still living, Mr. Stuh- 
linger and Mr. Dannenberg 
estimated. 

About a dozen live in 
Huntsville, and the rest are 
scattered around the United 
States. 


Israel Says Coca-Cola Is Safe 

Reuters 

nup| kraK. Israel — The Health Ministry said 

l^fReto^here a fondly of five took ill aft* 
drinking Coke. 
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Abiola Autopsy Shows Heart Disease 

In Preliminary Report, Western Doctors Find No Evidence of Poison 


By Roger Cohen 

New York Times Service 

LAGOS — American and other 
Western doctors who completed an 
autopsy on the body of Moshood 
Abiola, toe Nigerian opposition leader 
who died in detention Tuesday, said 
they had found no evidence of poi- 
soning and concluded that his death was 
caused by heart disease. 

The preliminary report, anxiously 
awaited by an angry and disoriented 
nation, showed that “there was severe 
long-standing disease of the heart of a 
type and severity that can cause un- 
expected death,” said Dr. James 
Young, chief coroner of toe province of 
Ontario. 

The results, confirming the official 
account of Mr. Abiola’s death given by 
the Nigerian military government, 
seemed unlikely to assuage Nigerians, 
who have reacted with fury to the death 
of toe opposition leader on toe eve of his 
promised release by the new military 
ruler, General Abdulsalam Abubakar. 

Nigeria, Africa’s most populous na- 
tion, has been ruled by military gov- 
ernments for all but 10 years of its 38 
years of independence. 

Mr. Abiola, wbo appeared poised to 
win presidential elections in 1993 when 
toe aimed forces annulled the vote, in- 


carnated toe country’s long-frustrated 
hopes for democracy. He was im- 
prisoned by toe military government on 
charges of treason in 1 994. 

Dr. Young, wbo headed a five-man 
team including two American doctors 
and an American technician, said Sat- 
urday rH»r after a examination 

of toe body, including toe abdomen, 
chest and brain, and after conversations 
with witnesses present at the time of 
death, “We believe that poisoning is 
extremely unlikely.” 

But he added that for the sake of 
complete certainty, toxicological exam- 
inations of samples taken from the body 
would be performed at the Center of 
Forensic Science in Ontario. He said 
that tissue samples would also undergo 
microscopic examination in London 
and that a final report would be issued in 
three weeks. 

Family members and followers of 
Mr. Abiola have argued that he was 
poisoned, pointing to toe cup of tea he 
drank with the U.S. undersecretary of 
state for political affairs, Thomas Pick- 
ering, and other U.S. and Nigerian of- 
ficials shortly before be was taken ill. 

But Dr. Young said nothing that 
happened on the day of Mr. Abiola's 
death, or that was in his body, “leads us 
to believe that poisoning was a factor.” 
He added, “At this time, our prelim- 


inary opinion is that death was due to 
natural causes as a result of his long- 
standing heart disease.” 

Mr. Abiola, 60, had never bad a heart 
attack before. Dr. Young said his team 
had not been given any written medical 
reports compiled during toe opposition 
leader’s four years in detention, but had 
talked to Nigerian medical officials who 
said they had seen him ia those years. 

"For me. it’s irrelevant," Kola 
Abiola. the opposition leader's son, said 
of the autopsy. “You don’t have to 
poison a man, you don’t have ro spike 
his tea, to kill him. My father was locked 
up far four years without proper medical 
treatment, and that is what leads to 
death. We know who was responsible 
for locking him up.” 

Dr. Young, who arrived in Lagos on 
Thursday, said toe autopsy showed that 
Mr. Abiola had heart disease of two 
types, both of which could cause un- 
expected death. “There was severe nar- 
rowing of the main coronary arteries by 
fatty plaques,” he said. “In addition, 
there was very significant enlargement 
of the heart due to long-standing hy- 
pertension.” 

The doctor declined 10 be drawn into 
discussing whether four years of im- 
prisonment might have contributed to 
this hypertension by causing extreme 
stress. - • 
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End in Sight in Talks 
On West Bank Pullout 


JAPAN: Hashimoto Seems Set to Resign 
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elections usually merit little attention 


in Parliament since be inherited his fa- 
ther’s seat in 1963. 

Seiroku Kajfyama, 72, a fonner chwf 


here. In the far'more powerful Lower cabinet ^ 

House, the LDP still holds a comfortable 


Obuctti, but 


U.S. Pushes Israel as Many Hurdles Remain 


noose. me LUr stw noios a wuuui iwk , *»_ . 

13-vote majority. The lower house con- still tas ca P a ^J i old-stvle 

trols government policies, including Hashimoto, and a symbol of o a-styie 


By Steven Erl anger 

N(*' York Tunes Service 


WASHINGTON — It may be one of 
the longest endgames in recent dip- 
lomatic history, but Israeli and Amer- 
ican officials say they expect a con- 
clusion to negotiations on an Israeli 
pullback from the West Bank by the 
end of this month. 

What they refuse to predict, though, 
is whether the conclusion will be suc- 
cessful. 

Secretary of State Madeleine Al- 
bright has spoken to Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu of Israel at least 
seven times in recent days, and some of 
their conversations have been heated, 
officials said. She spoke to the Pal- 
estinian leader. Yasser Arafat, last 
week in what her spokesman, James 
Rubin, called intensive negotiations for 
a deal the United States has been push- 
ing for nearly a year. 

“Whether we achieve success is 
very much an open question at this 
rime." Mr. Rubin said. 

To keep pressure on the Israelis, the 
Americans are resisting a request from 
Mr. Netanyahu to send the U.S. special 
Middle Easr envoy. Dennis Ross, back 
to the region. The Americans are con- 
cerned that a trip by Mr. Ross would 
make it seem that a deal was nearly 
done, and it is not. officials said. 

Even so, the Americans intend to 
make ‘ ‘a real push for a deal in the next 
10 days or so, hoping to conclude one by 
the end of the month, officials said. 

The American plan calls for an Is- 


raeli withdrawal from a further 13 per- 
cent of the West Bank over 12 weeks, in 
return for specific and measurable Pal- 
estinian actions against terrorism, and 
an immediate start to negotiations on a 
final settlement with the Palestinians. 

Mr. Netanyahu has regularly said that 
13 percent is a threat to Israel's security. 
But he is expected to agree to a face- 
saving formula that will leave the last 3 
percent in a more transitional status, 
preserving Israeli rights to provide se- 
curity. This 3 percent includes some of 
the more isolated Jewish settlements 
and other strategic locations. 

Whether the Palestinians will agree 
to such a formula is another question. 

Other important gaps with the Israelis 
still remain, officials from both sides 
say. They include Mr. Netanyahu’s in- 
sistence that the Palestinians convene 
their main decision-making panel to 
change their covenant, removing clauses 
that call for the destruction of Israel. The 
Palestinians argue that rite necessary 
changes have already been made, as 
vouched for in a letter to the Americans, 
and that nothing more is required. 

Mr. Netanyahu is also not satisfied 
with extradition procedures for Pal- 
estinians charged with crimes by the 
Israelis. Currently, if a Palestinian 
charged with a crime by the Israelis is 
also under a Palestinian charge, there is 
no extradition, and the Israelis say Mr. 
Arafat ensures that there is always 
some pending charge against anyone 
the Israelis want to extradite. 

“Israel is trying to make the Amer- 
ican proposals workable from the 


rster. 

The LDP secretary-general, Koichi 
Kato, in a television interview Sunday 
ni ghr , appeared to try to c alm inter- 
national investors who worry that this 
change in leadership could mean further 
delays in addressing the economic prob- 


a dark-horse candidate, bke Yobei 
Kono, a former LDP president, could 
aljcn emerge from meetings of the pany- 
leadership scheduled for Monday. 

By the LDP such a s t unn ing 

defeat, voters defied conv ention al wis- 
dom here In several ways, first, many 


Ronald Morse, a professor at Rehaku 
University, said: “Will Japanese 


policies fundamentally change? I don't 
think so. Fundamentally, it will stay on 


Agon Front- Phaar 

Moamxnar Gadhafi greeting Yasser Arafat on Saturday on a Libya visit. 


standpoint of Israeli security,” said 
Done Gold, the Israeli ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

As if those complications were not 
enough, it is not clear that the Pal- 
estinians will agree to all of what U.S. 
diplomats call refinements to die orig- 
inal American plan dial have already 
been worked out with the Israelis. 

To that end, two Palestinian nego- 
tiators, Saeb Erekat and Nabil Shaath, 
arrived in Washington last Thursday, 
invited by Mrs. Albright. But the Amer- 
icans are also pressing Mr. Netanyahu 
and Defense Minister Yitzhak Mor- 
dechai of Israel to go over the changes 
with Palestinian leaders. 

The Americans are arguing that Is- 
raelis and P alestinians will have to talk 


about these issues at some time. But the 
Israelis say that Washington should sell 
these refinements to the Palestinians, 
because they emerged from American 
ideas. “The Israelis are saying to us, 
‘Why don’t you go sit on the Pal- 
estinians for the next six months the 
way you’ve been sitting on us?* ” an 
American official said. 

In the end, officials say, both Mrs. 
Albright and Mr. Netanyahu agreed to 
make separate but presumably coor- 
dinated approaches to the Palestin- 
ians. 

On Saturday, Mrs. Albright made 
another appeal for Israeli-Palestinian 
dialogue. “We don’t think that this 
impasse can be resolved if they do not 
talk with each other,” she said. 


think so. Fundamentally, it will stay on 
the same course.” 

“Upper house elections have always 
been the Japanese option for protest, 
because the upper house doesn’t mean 
anything, so it’s a cheap shot that sends a 
message,” Mr. Morse said. 

The LDP’s loss will almost certainly 
delay banking, tax and financial reforms 
announced under the Has him oto admin- 
istration while party leaders focus on 
who will be the next prime minister. The 


Honking system is heavily burdened with. 
HfiH loans pnd sits on the verge of col- 
lapse, businesses are failing at record 
numbers and unemployment is growing. 
But the average individual Japanese still 
has remarkably high personal saving® 
and enjoys relative affluence, so Sew 
were thought to have focused oat the 
economic problems. The vote suggests 
otherwise. . . • . 

Also, many analysts had sa id th at in 
rim«s of trouble, the Japanese ton con- 
servative and retreat to the f ami li a r. In 
Japa n , nothing is more f ami l iar th an the 
LDP, which led Japan’s growth from 


void in leadership and the uncertainty post-Worid War II basket-case to fee, 
over which LDP elder will be tapped to world’s second largest economy during 


replace Mr. Hashimoto will only height- almost 40 years of single^party rule; 
en concern about Japan's ability to repair Voters damped fee LDP in 1993 l argely. 
its economic problems, which is threat- because the party had becrane corrupt; 
aning to drag down economies from and arrogant, but it had won back almost 
Wall Street to Moscow. all fee support it lost five years ago. By. 

A U.S. official said the leadership giving fee LDP its most fecsough defeat, 
turnover would certainly * ‘lead to a new since 1993, voters were clearly rejecting 


because the party had become corrupt, 
and arrogant, out it had won back almost 


all fee support it lost five years ago. By. 
giving fee LDP its most thorough i defeat 


round of American anxiety about Ja- 
pan.” 

Japan does not have a functioning 
two-party political system. Instead, it 


has a single dominant party, the LDP, 
and a collection of small opposition 


and a collection of small opf 
parties who split the antiestabu 
vote Sunday. 


old familiar ways. 

Unlike fee 1993 election, voters Sun- 
day did not seem to be dumping fee LDP 
in favor of a popular opponent. A chief 
beneficiary of fee protest vote was fee. 
Communist Party — not so much because 
fee Japanese favor a Communist style of 
gove rnm ent, bat becanse the Comm uni sts 


The appointment erf either of the most were the one party that seemed organized 

2000: The Future Is Now as Wall Street Stages Mock Trading to Test Computer Reaction seal as a step backwards into patronage The LDP had staged a major offensive 
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Many chips and programs do not ac- 
rot a low number like 00 for the year 


cept a low number like 00 for the year 
2000 or 01 for 2001 as valid dates that 
follow fee 99 for 1999. 


What complicates the problem is that 
mnuters often react to these unrecog- 


computers often react to these unrecog- 
nized years in unpredictable ways. Some 
spew inaccurate data. 

Others make faulty calculations. 
Some crash immediately. Others appear 
to function normally but then cannot be 
restarted once they have been shut 
down. 

Computer specialists have talked 
about fee millennium problem for de- 
, cades. But only recently have businesses 
[and public officials begun to recognize 
how widely dates are used in computing 
rand to take seriously warnings feat fee 
dawn of the new century could see wide- 
spread disruptions in daily life, at fee 
very least, and deadly accidents or per- 
haps a global economic recession if fee 
millennium problem is not solved. 

Because the securities industry is the 
first to conduct tests involving connec- 
tions among many computer users and is 


publishing vast amounts of information 
about fee results on its World Wide Web 
site twww.sia.com), year 2000 experts 
say the results of these tests could end up 
having a huge effect on morale in fee 
rapidly growing legions of specialists 
working on the problem. 

“It’s good that they are setting a stan- 
dard of openness for the entire corporate 
sector." said Edward Yardeni, chief 
economist of Deutsche Bank Securities. 
Mr. Yardeni has become one of fee 
highest-profiJe year 2000 pessimists, 
predicting a 70 percent chance of world- 
wide recession stemming from com- 
puter problems related to fee millen- 
nium. 

“If it goes badly, though, corpora- 
tions may be more reluctant to share 
information, and more people are going 
rocome aroundto my view of fee risks," 
Mr. Yardeni said. 

Those managing the securities tests 
are discouraging any attempt to draw 
broad conclusions from them. The man- 
agers point out, for example, that the 
tests will deal with very small volumes 
of fictional securities, and they describe 
fee exercise as a mere dress rehearsal for 


high-volume tests planned for next and related computer problems. 


spring. Some major computer systems 
have been completely excluded, includ- 
ing those that manage dividends and 
interest, margin trading and client ac- 
count records. 

In addition, only the most common 
types of trades aim securities will be 
tested this week, although separate tests 
have been scheduled for government 
bonds and a limited test already has been 
run on mortgage-backed securities. 

‘‘Dealing wife this isn’t rocket sci- 
ence. but there is a mountain of details,” 
said Donald KittelL executive vice pres- 
ident of fee Securities Industry Asso- 
ciation feat is sponsoring tire tests. 
“People don’t realize feat a trade may go 
through 40 to 50 steps from start to 
finish.”- - * 

The securities companies taking part 
in die tests account for about half the 
trading volume in stocks, bonds, options 
and other major financial instruments. 
Each agreed to set up a discrete com- 
puter operation to ran fee tests. 

In the United States alone, securities 
companies are expected to spend $3 
billion to $5 billion addressing year 2000 


and related computer problems. 

Yet, when the millennium actually 
arrives, Wall Street’s ability to function 
wifi depend not just on the Internal sys- 
tems being tested but also on the pre- 
paredness of markets overseas, where 
many players offset any bets placed do- 
mestically. . 

Wall Street's success at ushering in 
fee millennium also will depend heavily 
on fee year 2000 readiness of New York 
City’s power, water and telecommuni- 
cations utilities, of the elevators leading 
to fee trading rooms and of countless 
other systems feat are beyond its ability 
to test 

All of this underscores what many 
computer experts consider one of fee 
most troubling aspects of the year 2000 
challenge. Each phase of th^ mdlenmum, 
problem : — from identifying vulnerable 
systems to besting fixes — has proved 
more complicated, time-consuming and 
expensive than bad been expected. 

would be a setback if this doesn’t 
go well,” said William Ulrich, a year 
2000 consultant in Soquel, California, 
“because these guys are way out in 
front” 


politics that would be greeted harshly by to get out its party voce, with Mr. Had 
jittery global financial markets. shimoto leading the charge on thc cam-j 

Foreign Minister Keizo Obuchi is paisa trail until the last possible minute.- 
nondescript even by standards in Japan, LDP leaders were clearly spooked last, 
which had had string of largely for- week when a poll in fee influential Ni-i 
gettable leaders until Mr. Hashimoto'’ s hon Keizai Shimbun newspaper showed 
appointment in January 1996. Mr. Obu- support for fee LDP at just 28 5 percent 
cm. 61, is seen as a party functionary As a result fee LDP sent every one of its 
wife little economic expertise. His chief officials in Parliament out to campaign) 


claim to fame is seniority, having served for the party. 


INDONESIA: Habibie Tightens His Grip 
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FIRE: Ulster Stunned by Killing of 3 Boys 


Sarwono Kusumaatmadja, a former gov- 
ernment minister who became an out- 
spoken criticof abuses of power under 
Mr, Suharto. /' ^ 57 ; •_> J 

“ft will be a big help far Habibas-in 
ensuring a smooth meeting of the 
People* s Consultative Assembly later 
this year.” 

The special session of the assembly in 
November is expected so approve a date 
for general elections, tentatively Sched- 
uled for May. It is also expected to 
approve reforms in electoral laws and 
other regulations that limit political op- 
position in Indonesia, as Mr. Habibie has 
promised. 

In one immediate sign of change on 
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Some Orangemen said the British 
government was to blame for blocking 
fee parade, which led to fee outhreak of 
violence. Others said that Protestant 
par amilitari es must have had a hand in 
the arson. But in fee town of Bally- 


money, people walked quietly, stunned, 
some weeping, around the mostly Prot- 
estant public housing complex, Caraany 


estant public housing complex, Camany 
Estate. 

They stared up at the scorched outside 
walls and windows of the room where 
Richard, 11, Mark, 9, and Jason, 8, had 


“It’s a matter of our freedom, our 
right to walk on fee queen’s highway,” 
he said. 

The arson came a few hours before a 
government commission denied an ap- 
peal by fee Grange Order to hold fee 
march at Dnuncree. The two leaders of 
fee Assembly, David Trimble, a Prot- 
estant, and Seamus Mallon, a Catholic, 
urged the Orangemen to go home. 

■ Bomb Plot Foiled in London 


Saturday, a sou and daughter of Mr. 
Suharto lost their posts in the parly hier- 


archy. The Golkar congress also decided 
to abolish a board of patrons beaded by 
Mr. Suharto, severing his links wife the 
party. 


But fee Indonesian political analyst 
d television commentator Wimar Wi- 


been sleeping when the arsonists put a 
flaming gasoline bomb though fee back 


v«* ; 
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Police inspecting the house Sunday in Ballymor v where 3 children died. 


flaming gasoline bomb tho ug h fee back 
downstairs window of the house. 

Their father, John, was believed to be 
in England, where be works. 

At Drumcree, in Portadown, where 
the Orangemen have been attacking po- 
lice blocking the roads to the Catholic 
area, a few Orange Protestants said fee 
killing might decrease the number of 
protesters, particularly on Monday, 
when about 500 Orange parades take 
place in fee province to celebrate fee 
17th-century victory of Protestants over 
Catholics in fee Battle of the Boyne. 

But the prevalent view seemed to be 
that of a 41 -year-old civil servant, who 
declined to give his name for fear of 
reprisals. He said the protests must con- 
tinue at Drumcree because “if the Or- 
angemen axe beaten here, they can never 
wear their collarettes again, ” a reference 
to fee flat orange or gray stoles they wear 
when they march. 


MOSCOW: IMF Reaches $12.5 Billion Loan Deal With Russia 
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himself in deep political trouble. 

The negotiations took place at the 
government building known as fee 
White House. Encamped wife in sight of 
the White House was a concrete reason 
for fee government’s eagerness to close 
a deal: Coal miners have been holding a 
vigil at an adjacent park for more than a 
week to protest delayed payments of 
back w-ges and government economic 


policy. Other miners have blocked 
neighJ 'uffic on fee Trans-Siberian rail- 


way. r ng to lobby for a legislative 
pack or emergency tax and spending 

measi -*s, dr. Kiriyenko has repeatedly 
warn ’ of : 'sing social tensions. 

W> 331 billion in loans to pay off by 
fee >-nd of he year and less toon $15 
billion available in hard currency and gold 
re we s, Russia was facing default or the 
need lo print money to cover its debt. 

In particular, devaluation would raise 


fee price of consumer goods and make a 
shambles of government promises to 
keep a strong ruble. In case of a ruble 
collapse, banks whose payments for dol- 
lar debts would have multiplied in ruble 
terms faced possible bankruptcy. 

The deputy chairman of fee central 
bank, Sergei Aleksashenko, took the un- 
usual step recently of thanking Russians 
for not withdrawing their savings en 
masse from fee banks. 

During fee past eight weeks of crisis, 
Russian officials have expressed opti- 
mism about getting the IMF loan, while 
the IMF has been noncommittal. The 
Russians acknowledged feat fee IMF 
pressed for some economic reforms that 
Mr. Yeltsin’s government is reluctant to 
cany through. In particular, the IMF has 
pressed for the government to break up 
fee natural gas giant, Gazprom, and oth- 
er monopolies. The IMF also has been 
repeatedly disappointed by fee govern- 
ment’s mobility to collect taxes and re- 


duce spending. 

‘ ‘The talks revolved around what was 
desirable, even from o nr point of view, 
and what could be realistically accom- 
plished,” a Russian official said. 

The Duma, Russia's lower house of 
Parliament, has resisted parts of the gov- 
ernment’ s anti-crisis economic program 
that would increase taxes on consumers. 
The Duma is scheduled to vote on all the 
measures this week. Mb*. Yeltsin has 
threatened to impose by decree fee mea- 
sures fee Duma foils to pass, in part to 
meet IMF conditions. 

An IMF loan package would relieve 
Russia’s problems in two ways: It would 
assure fee markets feat fee country is not 
running out of hard currency. In ad- 
dition, Russia could buy up expensive 
domestic debt wife low-interest IMF 
money. 

Russia- has been forced to offer in- 
terest rates as high as 150 percent to keep 
investors form fleeing its bond market. 


Warren Hoge of The New York Times 
reported earlier from London : 

In a coordinated sweep, the police in 
Ireland and England arrested nine 
people Friday and said they had foiled a 
plot to bomb central London, with only 
moments to spare. 

John Grieve, fee head of Scotland 
Yard’s anti-terrorist branch, said three of 
the men had been caught wife “ex- 
plosive devices’ ’ in their possession, ap- 
parently in bags and backpacks. One was 
seized as be tried to enter University 
College London, a possible target “We 
believe these terrorist devices were in- 
tended to be used in London within 
minutes,” he said. 

Six of fee suspects remained in cus- 
tody Sunday night, AFP reported. 

The police said fee suspects, who 
were not immediately identified, were 
members of fee 32 County Sovereignty 
Committee, a dissident hard-line Ro man 
Catholic group opposed to fee peace 
settlement in Northern Ireland and to 
support for the settlement by Sinn Fein, 
fee political wing of fee Irish Republican 
Army. 

The name envisions fee six counties 
of Ulster united with fee 26 counties of 
fee Irish Republic. The group's best- 
known member is Bernadette Sands 
McKevitt, the sister of Bobby Sands, a 
famous martyr to the Irish republican 
cause who died in May 198 i in a hunger 
strike defying British treatment of Insh 
prisoners. 

In Friday afternoon’s raids, the Irish 


and television commentator Wimar Wi- 
toelar, noting feat Mr. Akbar's candi- 
dacy had been promoted and supported 
by Mr. Habibie, the bureaucracy and fee 
armed forces, said: “As in the past, the 
government is consolidating power at 
fee top, rather than listening to the mood 
from below. There has been no change in 
political culture. Mr. Suharto’s political 
system is still very much alive. 

Golkar is by far the largest party in the 
Parliament, which accounts for half the 
seats in the 1,000-member assembly, 
Indonesia's highest constitutional body. 
Most of fee other 500 seats are filled by 
appointment by fee president, who. has 
already exercised his right to replace 
several Suharto appointees wife his own 
choices. 

Mr. Habibie has said feat a recon- 
stituted assembly will meet at fee end of 
1999, after parliamentary elections, to 
elect a new president and vice pres- 
ident. 

Evidently in a sign of newfound con- 
fidence in his own political longevity, 
Mr. Habibie said in a weekend interview 
with a group of European journalists that - 
be had nor ruled out running foe a second 
term. He had previously said on several 
occasions feat he would not stand again. 

The ballot Saturday was the first for a 


chief of fee Golkar party since it was 
formed in 1964. In tbe past, chairmen 
were chosen by Mr. Suharto and a small 
group of advisers, and then endorsed by 
thepaity machine. 

In fci$ 32-years in power, Mr. Suharto, 
used-GoflcTOito, dominate a compliant 
Parliament and legitimize his author- 
itarian rule. Mr. Habibie has pledged to 
move to a more open and -pluralistic 
system.. j 

In opening tire Golkar congress on 
Thursday, Mr. Habibie called on the 
party to reform itself and become “more 
responsive to the people's interests and 
their aspirations.” 

Apparently in acknowledgment of the 
widespread disillusionment wife Golkar 
among its members and voters, Mr. Ak- 
bar said after his election that it would 
take time to reunite fee party. 

“I need fee help of aU Golkar mem- 
bers to regain Golkar's past success,” be, 
said. ‘ ‘I promise to improve and reform 
Golkar, and rid it of nepotism, conup> 
tion and collusion. ” 


PARTNERS: * 

Playing by the Rules ', 


Continued from Page 1 


money markets, bonds and derivatives, , 
“There is still much to be done for* 


Mandela Says Police 
Are Behind Violence 


police arrested a man and a woman in 
Dublin and another man in Dundalk on 
the border wife Northern Ireland. 

The English police and members of 
fee MIS security force seized a woman 
on Oxford Street, London’s main shop- 
ping area; a man and a woman outside 
the new British Libraiy near St Pancras 
train station; fee man entering fee uni- 
versity language-study building on 
Gower Street, and two men across 
Bladdriars Bridge on a street outside a 
supermarket in fee South London bor- 
ough of Southwark. 

The arrests in London appeared to 
have been set off by information 
gathered by the Irish police in Dundalk 
earlier in the day. 


Age nee France-Preux 

RICHMOND, South. Africa — 
President Nelson Mandela on Sun- 
day accused the police of assisting a 
plot by a "third force” to desta- 
bilize his government by fueling 
political violence 10 months before 
a general election. 

Mr. Mandela lambasted provin- 
cial police during a visit to the flash- 
point town of Richmond in eastern 
KwaZulu-Natal Province, where 10 
people were killed in weekend 
shootings linked to political feud- 
ing. „ 

Speaking at a funeral for three 
members of his. African Natio na l 
Congress killed earlier this month, 
Mr. Mandela accused “rotten ele-* 
ments” within fee police of assist- 
ing the Congress's political enemies 
in the region. 


pan-European market,” he sakL • 
If the French wished to join the bourse 
cooperation, their stake in fee enterprise, 
would probably not match London’s and 
Frankfurt’s, he sakL Those two wiUmafei 
tain equal stakes. Any French participa- 
tion would be based on its transaction 
volume, he said, adding that . trading 
volumes in Paris were small In theo- 
retical terms, feat could mean that Lou-: 
don and Fraiifiirt could refeicse feeir peri 
carriage interest from 50-50 to 40-40, wife, 
fee French taking a 20 percent stake. « 
Elaborating on recent developments! 
within Deutsche Bank, he said that art 
exodus of star financiers from the banks 
U.S. operations has proven “painful.” J 
Admitting “weaknesses” in its in-j 
vestment banking oper atio ns, Mri 
Brener said he was considering buying a 
U.S. securities firm, althnngh he added 
that fee bank's pace of expansion in too 
United Shates had slowed and was mov-j 
mg m “smaller steps.” . | 

“An acquisition should compensate 
fw our weaknesses,'* Mr 1 . Breuer sfeUj 
We are looking at all the candidates* 
fee known and the less well known,” ■ 
4t Mr. Breuer said Deutsche Bank’sj 
‘problem zone” was in the lucrative! 
areas of mergers and acquisitions, corn 
poraie finance and consulting. j 

. The bank’s head of global sfock deal-f 
mgs, Michel Philipp, used evea blunted 
language last week, when hp' said ttef 
bank was suffering from a: -“gaping} 
ia its U.S. operations after fee 
surprise departure of a fp»m of Sfliood 
Valley investment bankers. - .. i 

Analysts said that in tte.bniiaLeaH}r4 
be-eaten world of bank mergers] 
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-ical-mass, and join the league tabtes c 
abandon jts global goals ajod pczh&; 
pccomea tafcrover target ksetf.ftdrtad 
lost its rank as Europe^ No. 1 bank an 
a of two Swtss banks.. -- . 

Particularly in. fee U.S.; we aronc 
where we want to be.” be said. “'Wear 
absohitely determined to invest fi&fee 
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A Fuzzy Role for U.S. Military 

Overseas Exercises Often at Odds With Washington Diplomacy 


By Dana Priest- 

Washingron Post Service 


: WASfflNQTON — On foe day be- 
fore Pakistan exploded five tmdex- 
ground nuclear bombs in May, while 
President Bill Clinton was urgently 
warning leaders in Islamabad that an 
aonuc test would bring worldwide iso- 
lation, the United States military was 
\ quietly pursuing its own agenda just 
V outside the Pakistani capital/ J 
• n 1 V*®: Army general command 
at Rawalpindi, officers from both coun- 
eries finished plans to bring together 60 
American ana 200 Pakistani special op- 
erations forces for small unit exercises 
outside Peshawar near Afghanistan and 
for scuba attacks on mock targets in 
Mangla Lake, on the edge of the con- 
tested mountain region of Kashmir. 
“Inspired Venture,” as the exercise 
called, is still scheduled for August, 
despite U.S. sanctions imposed in re- 
tnhation^ for the naclear blasts. Since 
r993, similar ventures between the 
American and P akistani militaries have 
also sidestepped earlier sanctions by 
Washington intended to punish die 
country for its nuclear program. 

The Pakistani case is not unique. Un- 
der a 1991 law exempting diem from 
many congressional and White House 
^ restrictions. American special opera- 
2 tions forces have established militar y 
* tics in at least 110 countries, unen- 
cumbered by public debate, effective 
civilian oversight or the consistent in- 
volvement of senior U.S. foreign affairs 
officials. 

The law allows the militar y to send 
special operations forces on overseas 
exercises on the condition that the 

f rimary purpose is to train U.S. soldiers, 
ome exercises comply unambiguously 
with the letter of the law. 

But a review of semes of missions 
found that many more have been used 
routinely for broader aims including 
helping foreign armies fight drug traf- 
fickers, teaching counterinsurgency 
techniques in countries concerned about 
domestic stability and sharing U.S. mil- 
itary expertise in exchange for access to 
top foreign officials. 

As such missions have multiplied 
since the end of the Cold War, special 
operations forces, including army 
Green Berets, navy SEALS and airforce 
‘ , special operations airmen, have become 
'* a leading force in exerting U.S. influ- 
ence abroad. They are revising the roles 
of U.S. engagement with scores of for- 
eign countries. 

• In the process, military officials ques- 
tioned about the exexcises said, they are 
becoming familiar with nations where 
they might one day return to evacuate 
U.S. citizens — as they have done re- 
cently in Liberia. Siefia Lfconeand Al- 
bania — deliver h&nuhitiirter supplies ■ 
or fight a war. The officials said U.S. 
forces also pass on their values of re- 
spect for human rights, civilian lead- 
ership and the need for a nation’s mil- 
itary to maintain a professional, 
apolitical role in society. 

• Above all, the officials described the 


exercises, known as Joint Combined 
Exchange Training, or JCETs, as an 
indispensable part of the key post-Cold 
War mission of engaging militaries 
abroad- 

“I’d rather talk to people than hit 
them with sanctions,” said Allen 
Hoboes, assistant secretary of defense 
for special operations and low-intensity 
conflict. He described special operations 
farces as “the greatest asses we have.” 
Interviews with dozens o( U.S. of- 
ficers and troops around the world re- 
vealed widely inconsistent interpreta- 
tions of the purpose and even the 
definition of foe joint exercises. Ac- 
cording to military officers involved in 
the program and Defense Department 
documents, effective civilian oversight 
and coordination with foe State De- 
partment or National Security Council 

American special 
operations forces have 
established military ties 
in at least 1X0 countries, 
imencumbered by public 
debate, effective emtian 
oversight or the 
consistent involvement of 
senior U.S. foreign affairs 
officials. 

is minimal to nonexistent, a view dis- 
puted by Mr. Holmes. 

And, although U.S. ambassadors in 
countries where they take place are re- 
sponsible for approving and supervising 
joint exercises, officers and troops said 
that in many countries the U.S. military 


in chief dominate the 
As a result, foe exercises 
to bring America’s premier soldiers into 
conflict with amis of American diplo- 
macy enunciated in Washington. 

For example, the Clinton adminis- 
tration has enforced a nearly total ban on 
the supply and sale of U.S. militaiy 
equipment and training for the Colom- 
bian xniliiaxy because of its deep in- 
volvement in drug-related corruption 
and its record of killing politicians, hu- 
man-rights activists and civilians living 
in areas controlled by guerrilla groups. 

The restrictions have permitted lim- 
ited training in specific areas controlled 
by drug traffickers, but require that 
Colombian units first be evaluated for 
human-rights performance before re- 
ceiving U.S. assistance. 

' But U.S. special operations forces, un- 
beknownst to many in Congress wbo 
fought for foe original r est ri c tio ns, are 
legally free of these restra in ts and have 
trained hundreds of Colombian troops in 
“shoot and maneuver” techniques, coun- 
tetten o rism and intelligenc e gathering 
In Indonesia, special operations 
forces have conducted 41 training ex- 
ercises since 1991, despite a congres- 


Khamenei Calls U.S. Overture Hypocritical 


?.■ Agence France-Pmse 

TEHRAN — Iran’s supreme leader. 
Ayatollah Saved Ali Khamenei, said Sun- 
day that the United States’ offer to wodc 
toward restoring normal ties was “hy- 
pocritical" and revealed a poor analysis 
of the situation in the Islamic republic. 

_ "‘As long as Iran is an Islamic country 
and remains opposed to the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian peace process, U.S. hostility will 
continue,” Ayatollah Khamenei said in 
hjs first direct public reaction to the U.S. 
offer, which was made last month. 

■‘The apparent softer tone we have 
heard recently reveals ahypocriticalpoKcy 
on the one hand and a poor analysis of the 
domestic situation in Iran on foe other,” be 
said in a speech to mark the anniversary of 
the birth of the Prophet Mohammed. 

- The U.S. secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, said on June 17 that the United 
States was prepared to discuss a “road 
rtiap to normalization” with Iran after 
16 years of enmity between the two 

■Ajuntries. Most Iranian leaders have re- 
cautiously to the U.S. overture. 

- “The reality in Iran is that the gov- 
ernment, the president of the republic, 
the national Parliament, the judiciary 


and the population are truly united in the 
same camp to strongly rests.' enemies 
who seek to shatter our unity,” Ayatol- 
lah Khamenei said. 

The U.S. offer came as the Iranian 
leadership was wracked by a power 
struggle between conservative and 
moderate tendencies. 

Ayatollah Khamenei also criticized 
the United States over its policy toward 
Israel 

“The Americans are not competent 
to be mediators in the Middle East be- 
cause they are not neutral,” he said. 

“If the oppressive powers, led by the 
United States, stopped supporting foe 
usurpers of Palestine, the Israeli regime 
could no longer survive,” Mr. Khame- 
nei said. ‘The fact that Iran is an Islamic 
state and has a firm position on Palestine 
are the two biggest reasons far foe hos- 
tility of the United States to the Iranian 
nation and foe Islamic revolution,” he 
said. 

The president of Iran, Mohammed 
K hatami, welcomed on July 1 foe new 
tone from the United States, but he said 
Washington would have to demonstrate 
its desire for improved ties in deeds. 


Relations between Iran and foe United 
Stales were severed after U.S. foplomais 
were taken hostage in foe U.S. Embassy 
in Tehran during the 1979 Islamic rev- 
olution that toppled the U.S.-backed 
.■shah, Mohammed Reza PahlavL 

■ Tehran Mayor Denies Charges 

The mayor of Tehran told foe closing 
session of his graft trial that he was in- 
nocent of any crime and had always acted 
in foe best interests of the city and its 10 
million residents, Reuters reported. 

Gbohm-Hossean Karbaschi, a mod- 
erate ally of Mr. Khatami’s, defended his 
nine-year tenure as mayor, asserting feat 
he had sought no personal advantage from 
his position of power and influence. 
“Everything I have done has been 
to foe law,* ’ he said. 

Tbe charges against Mr. Karbaschi 
include embezzling more than 24.5 bil- 
lion rials ($5 million), receiving bribes, 


A verdict is expected within two 
weeks. If convicted, he could be subject 
to a long jail term and a hefty fine, and 
be banned from public office. 
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sional ban on training Indonesia’s of- 
ficers in the United Stales and a 
checkered human-rights record. Most of 
the exercises involved Indonesia's elite 
Kopassus troops, whom U.S. officials 
have accused of involvement in kid- 
nappings and texture of anti-govern- 
ment activists. 

In Papua New Guinea, foe State De- 
partment’s annual human-rights report 
this year said, foe mititaxy had “cccn- 
mj Bed extrajodidai killings, were respon- 
sible for disappearances, abused prisoners 
and detainees, and employed harsh en- 
forcement measures aganvn civilians.” 

A separate State Department report to 
Congress said that to encourage reform 
of foe Papua New Guinea’s armed 
forces, officers would receive U.S.- 
based training “with an emphasis on 
human rights, civilian control of foe 
military, and military justice.” 

The repeat did not mention that once 
or twice a year, in an exercise dabbed 
“Balance Passion,” U.S. special op- 
erations forces provide instruction to 
local troops in demolition, patrolling and 
communications as well as in internal 
defense tactics and field medicine. 

In Turkey, repression against Kurd- 
ish villagers has raised opposition in 
Congress and the State Department to 
foe rale of attack helicopters to the mil- 
itary. In 1996, foe State Department 
documented the use of U.S.-supplied 
equipment to kill and force foe evac- 
uation of civilians in disputed areas of 
southeastern Turkey, where a conflict 
with Kurdish Workers Party guerrillas 
has claimed 22,000 lives. 

But foe U.S. European Command's 
special operations branch last year con- 
ducted its first tr ainin g exercise with the 
Turkish Mountain Commandos, a unit 
whose chief function is to fight Kurdish 
guerrillas. 

In April, Timothy Geithner, an as- 
sistant Treasury Department secretary, 
said to Congress that Equatorial Guinea 
was one of only five nations where 
Washington would oppose lending by 
foe International Monetary Fund be- 
cause of that nation’s gross human- 
rights violations. 

But the 3rd Special Forces Group, 
based at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
continues to train scores of local troops 
in Equatorial Guinea in light infantry 
Kirills, including operations p lanning , 
small- unit tactics, land navigat io n, re- 
connaissance and medicine. 

In Suriname, Desi Bou terse, foe long- 
making former militaiy leader, is 
* wanted on an international warrant for 
drug trafficking and money-laundering. 
Jack Blum, the former chief investigator 
for foe Senate’s foreign relations sub- 
committee on narcotics, says foe South 
American country has beccme^a crim-' 
inal enterprise." . • v 

Nevertheless, a team from foe 7foSpe- - 
rial Farces Group at Fort Bragg has con- 
ducted infantry training and noncommis- 
sioned officer leadership classes with 
members of Suriname’s armed forces as 
recently as March. 

Mr. Holmes insisted these missions 
were intended to train U.S. troops. 



TANKER AGROUND — Four ecologist protesters belonging to the Nature Warriors displaying the name of 
their group in Turkish. Stuck behind them on a sand spit in the Bosporus at Istanbul is a Maltese-flag oil tanker. 

Sweat and Snafus Bond Commandos 


By Dana Priest 

Washington Post Sen-ice 


WASHINGTON — Creating close 
bonds between U.S. and foreign mil- 
itary officers is foe crucial, if intangible, 
goad of many overseas training deploy- 
ments. 

Given language and cultural differ- 
ences, it sometimes requires a bit of 
shared adversity, as foe (rials last Au- 
gust of an American SEAL team and foe 
Turkish Mountain Commandos show. 

It was foe first encounter between 
SEALS of U.S. Naval Special Warfare 
Unit 2, based in Stuttgart, and the com- 
mandos, whose main mission is to fight 
foe Kurdish Workers Party rebels in 
mountainous southeastern Turkey. 

While the State Department backs 
Itirkey’s effort to rout the guerrillas, it 
has criticized the tactics of Turkey's 
army and paramilitary forces. 

These tactics include killing civilians 
and forcibly removing or destroying foe 
villages of hundreds of thousands of 
other civilians in foe same region. More 
than 27,000 people have died in the 
fighting. 

The official purpose of foe trip, ac- 
cording to a U.S. European Command 


report, was “to foster friendships and 
establish a good working relationship” 
in an attempt to determine the future 
training needs of the Turks, and to “es- 
tablish the groundwork for future train- 
ing exercises between tire Turkish and 
American militaiy forces.” 

It took a lot of walking to get toward 
that goal. After being airlifted to a 
mountain base camp near foe com- 
mando training center at EgridiMs- 
parta, in the mountainous west of foe 
country, the teams set out at 3:30 A.M. 
to find their mock target, about 25 ki- 
lometers (15 miles) up 60-degree 
slopes. 

The Turks had foe only map and a 
Global Positioning System device to 
find foe way. They misread foe maps 
and got the group lost. Angry and em- 
barrassed, foe Turkish team leader 
would not allow the Americans to see 
foe map. Later, foe Turkish team leader 
apologized. 

“Thts was a crucial point in bonding 
strong friendships that would prevail 
throughout foe remainder” of foe joint 
exercise, the report says. “The Turks, 
though angry at first, admired the phys- 
ical stamina and motivation of foe 
SEAL element We in turn were im- 
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pressed with their capabilities and in- 
credible endurance. ' ' 

At 9 A.M. the next day, foe teams 
joined forces for the attack. They were 
then transported to another patrol base, 
and at 10 P.M. the teams reached their 
second target a bridge. 

At 5 A.M. foe following day, they 
blew it up. The next day, foe teams 
practiced patrolling a canyon river and 
crossing a 15 -meter waterfall The day 
after foal, they climbed “Grandfather 
Rose.” the fifth-highest mountain in 
Turkey. 

And on foe following day, they ex- 
changed weapons for a demonstration 
of foe sophisticated American gear. 

The SEALS conducted a presentation 
on weapons, night vision, laser aiming 
and sniper operations. “We then al- 
lowed the Turks to operate all of these 
systems. It was a very productive day," 
the report says. 

“The relationship we established 
with foe commandos was one of intense 
camaraderie, mutual respect, and 
friendship.” 

On the topic of “tactics,’’ foe report 
notes bluntly: “Exchange tactics, but be 
prepared to get no tr ainin g value from 
the exercise.** 


Captive Israeli ‘ Disappeared ’ Taleban Claims Northern Town 


BEIRUT — The leader of foe Iranian-backed Hezbollah 
said Sunday that Captain Ron Arad, an Israeli airman shot 
down over southern Lebanon in 1986, later “disappeared” 
from custody and nothing further was known of his fate. 

“I personally followed foe subject with other brothers, 
and we reached foe conclusion that foe man had dis- 
appeared. We do nor know whether be is dead or alive, but 
he was alive when be disappeared,” Sheikh Hassan Nas- 
rallah told foe leftist radio station Voice of foe People. 

Captain Arad, a navigator, was captured by foe military 
wing of Lebanon’s pro-Syrian Am a) Movement after his 
plane was shot down, but later he was handed to a pro- 
Iranian group called foe Faithful Resistance, which was 
close to Hezbollah. 

The Hezbollah leader said Captain Arad’s guards left 
him during a fight with Israeli forces and found him gone 
when they returned. He did not give a date for foe dis- 
appearance. (Reuters) 

UN to Retrieve Iraq Missile Parts 

BAGHDAD — A team of United Nations arms monitors 
arrived here Sunday to transport to European laboratories 
parts of missile warheads that may have been loaded with 
deadly VX gas. 

Last month, an American laboratory determined that Iraq 
loaded the gas into warheads before foe 1991 Gulf War. 
Iraq disputed foe findings, and foe United Nations agreed to 
send foe parts to laboratories in France and Switzerland for 
testing. 

The 15-member team, led by Horst Reeps of Germany, 
includes three scientists from France and three from 
Switzerland, said Janet Sullivan, spokeswoman for foe UN 
weapons inspectors in Iraq. 

Toe team is expected to leave Baghdad on Thursday. 

(API 


ISLAMABAD. Pakistan — The Taleban militia cap- 
tured a key city in northern Afghanistan on Sunday after 
heavy fighting with troops loyal to General Abdul Rashid 
Dustam, a private Afghan press agency reported here. 

Taleban *s Islamic fighters entered Maim an a. capital of 
northwestern Faryab Province, in a major blow to the 
opposition forces, foe .Afghan Islamic Press said. 

The fall of Maimana would, for the first time, give foe 
Taleban access to opposition-held northern Afghanistan, 
foe agency said. The Taleban claimed it took hundreds of 
General Du slam's troops prisoner. 

Independent confirmation of foe report was not im- 
mediately available. 

The report follows an earlier Taleban claim that its 
soldiers had flushed out opposition supporters from foe 
strategically important Qaiser district in Faryab. (AFP) 

Centrist heads in Ecuador Polls 

QUITO, Ecuador — Ecuadorans voted Sunday in 
second-round presidential elections, with polls predicting 
that foe centrist mayor of Quito, Jamil Mahuad. would beat 
a populist banana magnate, Alvaro Noboa. 

Two opinion polls in foe last week gave Mr. Mahuad, a 
48-year-old lawyer, 45 percent support or more and a lead 
of at least 8 percentage points over Mr. Noboa. 

Mr. Mahuad. standard-bearer of foe Popular Democrat 
Party, has promised to boost social spending and maintain 
gas and electricity subsidies for foe poor, and hopes to 
attract billions of dollars in foreign investment to help put 
the country's books into balance. 

Whoever wins will face foe mammoth task of building 
foe historically poor economy, which has been further 
ravaged by El Nino storms and a steep fail in foe price of oil, 
the country’s main export. Almost 90 percent of Ecuador’s 
1 1 .9 million people are poor. ( Reuters f 


21 Nations Grapple With Spread of Light Arms 


By Raymond Bonner 

New York Times Sen-ice 
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. . catching the winning horse after a race near the Mongolian capital Ulaan Baatar, 
^ationSNaadam festival Only children aged 6 to 12 may ride the specially trained fast horses. 


OSLO — In what diplomats say is foe 
first endeavor of its kind, foe United 
States and 20 other governments will 
gather here Monday to grapple with 
how to stop foe murderous spread of 
assault rifles, pistols, hand grenades, 
mortars and other lighr weapons. 

The two-day conference reflects a 
growing realization among govern- 
ments font in the post-Cold War world, 
it is not foe jets and tanks, but the so- 
called small arms that are foe prime 
contributors to regional instability, fuel- 
ing foe nationalistic and ethnic wars, 
where foe casualties have been in the 
tens of thousands. 

“This is foe first governmental con- 
ference that will try to map out the 
actions to be taken to curb foe pro- 
liferation of small arms," said Helga 
Heroes, a senior official in foe Nor- 
wegian Foreign Ministry, which has 
brought the governments together. 
“This is the disarmament issue of foe 
‘90s,’’ she added, noting that many non- 
governmental organizations, buoyed by 
their success in outlawing land mines, 
have begun a campaign for controls on 
light weapons. 

Below a surface agreement on foe se- 
riousness of the problem, however, lurk 
serious disagreements on what to do. 


The Clinton administration, anxious 
not to run afoul of the gun lobby or foe 
Pentagon, was reluctant to attend foe 
conference. It wants to proceed slowly, 
preferring to share information here 
rather than plan action, several U.S. 
officials in Washington said. Above all, 
foe administration is determined to 
avoid a public relations blitz like foe one 
waged against land mines in which im- 
ages of victims virtually forced gov- 
ernments to adopt a treaty banning the 
mines. The Clinton administration 
fought the ban and will not sign foe 
treaty. 

In foe light weapons arena, one of foe 
contentious issues is whether govern- 
ments should concentrate on Ulicii traf- 
ficking, which is what the Clinton ad- 
ministration wants, or should address 
foe legal trade as well, which many 
governments, as well as many Amer- 
ican officials, consider critical in order 
to keep weapons out of regions of con- 
flict and foe hands of dictatorial gov- 
ernments. 

While the United States may not want 
action, other countries certainly do, no- 
tably Belgium, Canada and Norway, 
which as one diplomat said are vying for 
the “moral high ground” on the small- 
arms issue. 

In a landmark development, Canada 
plans on Monday to propose an in- 
ternational treaty that would restrict li- 


cit, as well as illicit, aims sales, Ca- 
nadian officials said. It would be the 
first international instrument addressing 
small -arms proliferation. 

“Canada is hoping that something 
more will come out of this other than 
just a recognition of the scope of the 
problem, that at least it will mark foe 
beginning of an action plan,” said Eric 
Hoskins, a senior adviser to the Ca- 
nadian foreign minister. Lloyd Ax- 
worfoy. Mr. Hoskins called the Oslo 
conference “a watershed.” 

The world’s governments have 
adopted numerous treaties and agree- 
ments to control the proliferation of 
conventional weapons, from combat 
helicopters to ships and missiles, and foe 
development of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons. 

But no treaty or comprehensive mon- 
itoring system exists for small arms or 
light weapons. These are generally 
defined as a weapon that can be carried 
by an individual, or fired by a small 
crew — automatic rifles, sub-machine 
guns, rocket propelled grenade launch- 
ers, small mortars, as well as shoulder- 
fired anti-aircraft missiles. 

Light and easy to use. these weapons 
have given rise to child soldiers, and a 
death toll in the hundreds of thousands, 
primarily women and children — in 
Bosnia. Somalia, Rwanda, Sudan, Al- 
geria, Afghanistan and Sri Lanka. 
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$18 Billion for the IMF 


Playing politics with the IMF may 
seem good sport to House Republi- 
cans, bat their games now imperil in- 
ternational financial stability and the 
future growth of the U.S. economy. 

When the House returns to work next 
week, it must approve America’s long- 
delayed SI 8 billioa contribution to the 
IMF The Fund is the world economy 's 
front-line defense against the financial 
problems that threaten to spread from 
Asia's developing countries to Japan, 
Latin America and now Russia, where 
President Boris Yeltsin on Friday ap- 
pealed to Western leaders for swift 
international assistance. America’s 
own economy risks serious damage if 
the IMPs ability to respond to this 
spreading turbulence is impaired. 

The Senate has approved the IMF 
spending request in rulL But in the 
House it has been blocked by the phiio- 


the insistence of others on attaching 
anti-abortion language to any IMF ap- 
propriation. Last month. Speaker Newt 
Gingrich suggested thai he would try to 
get some JMrmoney through the House 
(his summer. One idea under discussion 
involves slicing off a $3.5 billion piece 
of the administration's request for quick 
approval while continuing to hold the 


rest hostage to Republican political de- 
mands. That is not much help, since the 
remaining $14.5 billion is needed for 
immediate lending. 

Approval of that $ !4_5 billion would 


quickly bring in a further $65 billion 
from other countries under the IMF’s 
standard payment arrangements. Pass- 
ing up the chance to have other nations 
contribute that much money to future 
bailouts would be irresponsible. IMF 
reserves are now perilously low when 
measured against current lending com- 
mitments. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


sophical misgivings of some Repub- 
licans about financial bailouts ana by 


Unpaid Swiss Debt 


Time is running out for Switzerland 
and its banks to compensate elderly 
Holocaust survivors for the sickening 
profits that Swiss institutions made 
from financing the Nazi war machine 
and holding on to funds deposited by 
Holocaust victims. But efforts by 
Switzerland’s leading commercial 
banks and Jewish organizations to ne- 
gotiate a fair settlement have broken 
down, largely because the Swiss gov- 
ernment refuses to contribute ad- 
equately to a compensation package. 
The breakdown has led New York City 
and other American municipal and 
store governments to threaten a series 
of escalating financial penalties on the 
banks, beginning Sept- 1. 

The proposed penalties, which in- 
clude denying Swiss banks the chance 
to bid for municipal and state deposits 
and underwriting fees, are miscon- 
ceived. They would mainly punish the 
commercial banks, when in recent 
months the main obstacle to a settle- 
ment has been the Swiss government. 

Further, by injecting local govern- 
ments into a foreign policy issue, the 
sanctions will make it harder for Wash- 
ington to persuade die Swiss govern- 
ment to pay its fair share. 

Swiss financial institutions helped 
Nazi Germany convert the gold it stole 
from individuals and conquered coun- 
tries into foreign exchange for buying 
war supplies. Most of these gold trans- 
actions were done by Switzerland's 
central bankjjut the commercial banks 
were also involved. Swiss .commercial 
banks also shamelessly betrayed the 
Oust of Europe’s doomed Jews, keeping 
for themselves the money left behind by 
depositors who died in the Holocaust 
!• For decades, the banks made no 
Serious effort to find family members 
or other survivors. Only recently, and 


in response to outside pressure, have 
the banks even discussed reasonable 
compensation. The Swiss government 
lags badly behind. 

For the past year, a commission led 
by former Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker has been re- 
constructing the records of prewar 
Swiss bank accounts to determine how 
much money, in current dollars with 
interest, is owed to Holocaust victims 
and their families. An authoritative es- 
timate is expected by the end of this 
year, and the Swiss banks have com- 
mitted themselves to pay in full. 

Meanwhile, Swiss banks, the Swiss 
government and other Swiss institu- 
tions have paid $200 million into a 
special compensation fund for aging 
and destitute Holocaust survivors. 

The current dispute concerns a so- 
called rough justice fund to compensate 
Holocaust survivors for Switzerland's 
financial transactions with the Nazis, 
like gold conversions and loans to fac- 
tories employing slave labor. The two 
main Swiss banks in America, UBS 
and Credit Suisse, have offered to make 
combined payments of on additional 
$530 million to settle these claims. The 
Swiss government refuses to make any 
further contributions. 

New York City Comptroller Alan 
Hevesi leads the group of local fi- 
nancial officers who are now planning 
to impose sanctions. They have no easy 
ways of pressuring die Swiss govern- 
ment directly and hope that by putting 
pressure on fee comraerciaibanks^they 
can somehow produce a more generous 
settlement Butthebetter way todo that 
would be through continued negoti- 
ations, backed up by diplomatic pres- 
sure from Washington and the threat of 
legal action in American courts. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Madame la Ministre 


Americans fighting the language 
and gender wars might do well to pause 
and give thanks that they do not speak 
a European language. No matter what 
their views on die urgency of such 
questions as "firefighter'’ vs. "fire- 
man,” " mail carrier” vs. "mailman," 
they can only be counted lucky by 
comparison with speakers of lan- 
guages in which every noun has an 
unshakable and often arbitrary gram- 
matical gender. Not to mention lan- 
guages spoken in nations where gram- 
mar is regulated by government fiat 
and where the accidental jumbling of a 
noun’s gender, let alone a willful at- 
tempt to alter that gender, is taken by 
authorities as a dagger in the heart of 
the national honor. 

The New York Times recently re- 
ported just such a linguistic contro- 
versy raging in France over the proper 
gender of the noun 1 ‘ministre,*’ or gov- 
ernment minister. The debate has been 
raging ever since serious numbers of 
French women began to attain cabinet 
status and, citing logic and conveni- 
ence, began to have themselves re- 
ferred to as “Madame la ministre” 
instead of the traditional masculine 
(and grammatical) *Te." 

The fix might seem unremarkable, 
since most French nouns of this sort 
readily can be made feminine by the 
addition of a couple of letters — “dir- 
ecteur" becomes “direc trice” with 
less trouble than English speakers had 
with, say, "chairman.” But the 
Acad&nie Ftan^aise, which rules on 
all such matters, has stoutly resisted 


"la minis ere” and declared the new 
form an abomination. (This body, 
when it meets, dresses in green me- 
dieval costumes and carries swords.) 

Although the Acad&nie generally 
has the last word, this time the ar- 
gument has gone on, perhaps because 
potential users of the “la ministre” 
form in the current government include 
the ministers of justice, culture and 
labor. Some have gone so far as to 
suggest that the resistance of the 
Acadfimie to changes in grammar in 
this instance may be a reflection of 
resistance to changes in life itself. 

Having enough problems on our 
own shores, we will content ourselves 
with murmuring, “To each his, her 
or its own,” 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 

Making TnJia Count 


India has never had an effective 
lobby in America, an accepted method 
of influencing policy in Washington. 

How successful India will be in 
claiming its share of power and dignity 
in regional and world affairs will de- 
pend upon the country's capacity and 
collective will 

The signal the Clinton administra- 
tion is sending India is that, in its 
scheme of things. New Delhi does not 
count. It is now up to India to show that 
it does. 

— 5. Nihal Singh, commenting in 
Khaleej Times (Dubai). 
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W ASHINGTON — After the So- 
viet Union collapsed, many 


By Fred Hiatt 


people imagined that the next phase of 
Russian history would follow a well- 
defined plot, and we would soon see 
whether it would end happily or not 
The story had opened with such 
drama back in 1991, when Boris 
Yeltsin rallied his citizens from atop 
that famous tank, that it seemed only 
natural to expect a brisk denouement 
President Yeltsin himself encour- 
aged that expectation when, at the very 
start of Russia's radical economic re- 
forms. be warned bis people that they 
were facing six months of hard times. 
That was six and a half years ago. 

Most economists agreed that Russia 
could not survive without radical 
change. Through decades of Soviet de- 
cline, they said, gold and oil exports 
had kept alive a giant military and 
industrial complex that subtracted 
value, producing things worth less than 
the raw materials that went into them. 
Bnt the gold reserves had run out and 
the oil wells were rusting. 

There were two scenarios. 

Radical reform would take hold; the 
economy, after an initial swoon, would 
begin to recover by the year 2000, 
Russians would feel hopeful enough 
to elect a pro-democracy, pro-market 


president to replace Mr. Yeltsin. Al- 
ternatively, reforms would foil and ca- 
tastrophe would ensue — mass star- 
vation, a splintering of the country, 
vengeful mobs on foe streets, Com- 
munists or fascists at the helm. 

Today, anything remains possible. 

No one ever got too far in tire Russia- 
watching business by betting heavily 
against disaster. Bnt as Russia has 
limped from one arsis to another, a 
third scenario has' emerged: Russia 
struggles through years or even de- 
cades of muddle, always Hang in g on 
but never getting welL 

As in post-independence India, 
some regions would outperform others, 
some people would prosper while oth- 
ers faded. Russia itself would remain 
perpetually on the edge of the abyss. 

An intriguing new analysis by Clif- 
ford G. Gaddy of the Brookings In- 
stitution and Barry W. Ickes of Penn- 
sylvania State University suggests how 
this might work economically. 

More than half of all transactions 
among Russian industrial enterprises 
today are conducted in barter, not with 
money, they say. Large enterprises pay 
only 8 percent of their taxes in cash. 


Thistnatiere, not because barter itself is 
nec essarily evil but because it allows 
the country to operate with an entire 
system of phony accounting. 

Enterprises overestimate the value 
of the products (shoes, cheese, con- 
struction services) that they use for 
barter, they then can claim toproduce 
more value than they do. The gov- 
ernment pretends to collect more taxes 
than it does, and so forth. 

In this analysis, foe system that, kept 
Leonid Brezhnev’s Soviet Union afloat 
has changed much less than at first 
glance appears. A small value-produ- 
cing segment of the economy, led by 
the natural-gas-exporting giant Gaz- 
prom, continues to subsidize an in- 
dustrial sector that subtracts value with 
every operation. 

In s te ad of the Communist Party 
openly channeling subsidies to state- 
owned enterprises, the new govern- 
ment disguises its snbsidies to nom- 
inally privatized firms through phony 
barter accounting. 

Rusting oil wells (and foiling oil 
prices) produce dwindling revenues, 
but because of ruthless cutting of the 
military sector, especially from 1991 to 
1994, the value-subtracting sector has 
become much smaller, too. 

New economic freedoms — r to grow 


vegetables, to travel to Turkey or China 

with suitcases of goods to trade, to sarr 
small businesses — lubricate the sys- 
tem enough to allow almost everyone 
to survive above starvation levcL 

This model may underestimate the 
level of new, private enterprise that 
creates jobs but stays hidden to avoid 
taxes. But it offers one view of tow 
Russia might limp along with neither 

real reform nor total collapse. 

Those who expected Russia to foil 
see in the postponed happy ending a 
vindication- They are wrong. Russia in 
many ways is a remarkable. _ success 
story — freer, more democratic, more 
peaceful toward its neighbors than at 
virtually any tune in history. 

Those who expected the happy end- 
ing now show signs of giving up- Thai 
is wrong, too. The dangers, beginning 
with loose nukes, remain as worthy of 
attention in 1998, and perhaps 2008, as 
they were in 1991. 

The potential rewards of engage- 
ment remain, too — the vision of a 
peacefol, prospering Russia integrated 
into the West 

That such a vision may be a gen- 
eration rather than a year or two away 
does not lessen foe importance of 
walking toward tbe goaL 

The Washington Pest. 
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For Iraqis, the Biggest Relief Operation in UN History j 


W ASHINGTON — - For 
years, Saddam Hussein 


YY years, Saddam Hussein 
has been waging an energetic 
propaganda campaig n, claim- 
ing that the Iraqi people are the 
victims of sanctions imposed on 
Iraq by tire international com- 
munity. Let’s get it straight: 
Saddam Hussein is responsible 
for tbe suffering of his people. 

These sanctions are targeted 
directly at the Iraqi regime, be- 
cause of its continued refusal to 
live up to the conditions it ac- 
cepted at foe end of foe Gulf 
War, including those demand- 
ing foe elimination of its 
weapons of mass destruction 
capacity. These sanctions are 
not directed at the Iraqi people. 

Tbe fact is that Saddam, 
eager to keep as much money or 
supplies as he can grab, has 
deprived his people and then 
used their suffering as a means 
to increase support for lifting 


By Madeleine K. Albright 

The writer is US. secretary of state. 


sanctions. It is a policy that is 
both cynical and cruel, and must 
not be allowed to succeed. 

The truth is that the sanc- 
tions, which will remain in 
place until the Iraqi regime 
complies with all relevant UN 
resolutions, have never pre- 
cluded the shipment of human- 
itarian supplies- 

On the contrary, the inter- 
national community is commit- 
ted to ensuring that Iraqis have 
access to the primary human- 
itarian goods they need. 

These sanctions have a very 
specific purpose: to remove 
Saddam’s capacity to threaten 
his neighbors and the world 
with an arsenal of nuclear, 
chemical and biological 
weapons. He has shown that he 


is willing to use such weapons 
against his neighbors aim his 
own people. This jeopardizes 
foe security and stability of the 
region and challenges vital U.S. 
national interests. 

The good news is that foe 
economic sanctions and the 
concurrent UN weapons in- 
spections have been very ef- 
fective in reducing Iraq’s ar- 
senal of weapons of mass 
destruction, despite the re- 
gime’s attempts to obstruct and 
reluctance to cooperate. Had 
Saddam chosen to mlfill his ob- 
ligations and fully disclose his 
weapons programs, significant 
progress toward the lifting of 
sanctions could have been 
achieved long ago. 

Because of our commitment 


not to jeopardize foe dignity and 
well-being of the Iraqi people, 
the United Nations, lea by the 
United States, proposed foe o£l 
for food program m 1991, im- 
mediately after foe Gulf War. 
For almost she years, Saddam 
said “no” to such a program 
because he .wanted to control 
the revenues that oil sales 
would generate - — a condition 
that the United Nations refused 
to accept. 

In 1996, Saddam finally 
agreed to cooperate wiih foe 
program and sell oil, foe profits 
from which are placed in a UN- 
controlled escrow account to be 
used to pay for food, medicine 
and other basic necessities. 

Since then, more than $3 bil- 
lion worth of supplies have suc- 
cessfully been delivered to the 
Iraqi people. This effort- has 
substantially improved foe diet 
of foe average Iraqi. 


To even further address 
Iraq’s needs, the United States 
has strongly supported renewed 
efforts within tire United Nfrj 
tions to expand the humanitar-' 
ian relief effort this year. \ 
Under the provisions of Ul^ 
Security Council Resolution 
1153, the largest relief oper- 
ation in UN history will bej 
made available to the Iraqi 
people. This program will offe^ 
more humanitarian assistance 
to the Iraqi people over thd 
course of choc year than waq 


provided by the United Nations 
for global humanitarian assist 


Proof of Poison Gas, and of the Indifference of Some 


N EW. YORK — The follow- 
ing chronology has not 
been presented fullybefore. 

1. In foe first week of May, 


By A.M. Rosenthal 


Iraqi complaints against the ixn 


cor global humanitarian assist 
ance in the last three years. ; 

Saddam claims that die hu- 
manitarian goods paid for frooi 
foe sale of up to $10.4 biltior| 
worth of oil every year under 
resolution 1153 will not suffice; jU 
and he continues to demand foa{” 
foe sanctions be lifted. 

But tusreal motive, as demon-- 
stated by his record of misrule,* 
is dearly not to help his peqple 
but to get his bands on hard casfy 
in order to support his own per-* 
social and pooncai agenda. i 
Resolution 1253 not only 


UN weapons inspectors in Iraq 
informed the Saddam govern- 
ment that they were going to 
remove from foe country rem- 
nants of Iraqi war shells that 
they had found in a destruction 
pit They wanted the shells ex- 
amined in a weapons laboratory 
in America. 

The shells had been dis- 
covered before Saddam Hus- 
sein shut down all inspection on 
Nov. 13, 1997. On Feb. 23, 
1998, he and UN Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan signed a 
memorandum in which Iraq 
promised fall cooperation with 
the inspectors. 

2. Iraq fought the removal 
Through Russia and UN offi- 
cials around Mr. Annan, it 


brought pressure against the in- 
spection commission beaded by 
Richard Butler of Australia. 

3. Toward the end of May, 
the inspectors succeeded in re- 
moving the shell remnants. 

4. On June 13, Mr. Butler, in 
Baghdad, let Iraq know that foe 
laboratory examinations bad 
shown the presence of VX, a 
poison gas that can kill in 
minutes with a few drops. 

5. On the morning of June 24. 
Mr. Butler reported foe VX 
findings to a closed meeting of 
foe Security Council 

6. That afternoon, Prakash 
Shah spoke to the Council He is 
foe Indian Mr. Annan appointed 
to foe new post of his repre- 
sentative in Baghdad. He 
praised Iraq’s cooperation. His 
speech did not mention VX. 


Mr. Shah said that the An- 
nan-Saddam memorandum 
meant that '‘despite die histor- 
ical baggage of suspicion and 
mistrust, it is necessary to lot* 
to foe future” and to avoid mil- 
itary force in foe region — “at 
all costs.” 

7. The same day, Mr. Annan 
said foe United Nations was 
dealing with Iran on many is- 
sues. He hoped that “this par- 
ticular development” about vX 
would not destroy the “im- 
proved relations’ ’ with Iraq. 

8. Since then the inspection 
team has told Iraq that its lack of 
cooperation is blocking foil 
weaponry information and veri- 
fication, on which foe end of 
sanctions or inspection rests. 

9. Some top officials around 
Mr. Arman began supporting 


specters - attf~ssying _ foff Time — provldesitnmanitariatrgoods, it 


had come to lift sanctions and 
inspections. 

Washington says it is against 
removing sanctions until in- 


spectors set total Iraqi cooper- 
ation. But U.S. influence about 


ation. But U.S. influence about 
Iraq is at an afl-thne low. 

Some Americans blame Bill 
Richardson, the U.S. delegate. 
But public and private evidence 
is against them. Mr. Butler, for 
instance, says Mr. Richardson 
has talked straight anrf consis- 
tently worked to help foe in- 
spectors and their mission. 

The majority of the 15-mem- 
ber Council are fed up with 
Clintonian policy that means 
they lose Iraqi’s trade while 


also allows for the reconstmc- 
tionof Iraq's civilian infrastruc- 
ture, including water and san- ’ 
itation facilities. Under great 
international pressure, Saddam 
has submitted a plan, accept- 
able to the United Nations, for 
the distribution of funds among 
these priorities. 

The international community 
hopes that he will indeed mo^ 
to ease, not impede, the flow of 
assistance to his people. But, h? 
the event that the regime reverts . 
to its obstructive behavior, wq^P 
are consulting with other gov- 
ernments and foe community of 
nongovernmental or ganizatio ns 


they lose Iraqi’s trade while on how best to deliver goods and 
Saddam gains more power. . services to the Iraqi people. 
That includes three of the five In addition to supplying 
permanent members endowed goods to meet foe Iraqi peopled 
with foe veto — China and Rus- day to day Qeeds, we are wori^ 
sia, Mr. Clinton’s newest allies, ing with other countries to sup- 
and France, America's oldest ply educational equip ment, so 


In the Mideast, It 9 s Getting Late 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


W ASHINGTON — If 
someone were to make a 
movie about the Mideast 
peace process, there could be 
only one appropriate title: 
“(Sroundhog Day” — where 
the same day, the same dis- 
cussions, just get repeated 
over and over. 

But even Groundhog Day 
eventually came to an end. 
And ro will the peace process 
version. It closes on May 4, 
1999 — the day the Oslo 
agreement runs out. 

If Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu and foe Palestinian 
chief Yasser Arafat quickly 
can conclude this long- 
delayed second redeployment 
in foe West Bank, team to 
work together and begin se- 
rious talks about a final status 
agreement, then May 4 will be 
no problem. 

Oslo will have ran out, but 
the two sides will have a 
framework of understandings 
and a pathway of negotiations 
that can sustain the peace be- 
yond the deadline. 

But if Groundhog Day con- 
tinues until May 4 r with Mr. 
Netanyahu dragging out foe 
negotiations on issues that are 
not fundamental to Israel's se- 
curity, with Mr. Arafat hoping 
that the longer things drag cut 
foe more pressure Mr. Net- 
anyahu trill be under, and with 
foe two of them laving no 
working relationship — then 
May 4 could herald a disaster. 

It could mark foe unrav- 
eling of the whole structure of 
peacemaking in the Middle 
East that began with UN Res- 
olution 242 in 1967. 


If there is no 
between tbe pa 


will be open for a competition 
in unilateral actions. Mr. Axa- 


in unilateral actions. Mr. Ara- 
fat, who is not a healthy man, 
may choose to declare a Pal- 
estinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza to complete his 
life’s work before he dies. 

That Palestinian mini-state 
could engage in trade, treaties 
and other actions without re- 
gard to Israel. Mr. Netanyahu 
would then have only terrible 
choices: annex those areas 
that foe Palestinians do not 
control in foe West Bank, set 
up a blockade of the new Pal- 
estinian state (which would 
cost Israeli businesses $3 bil- 
lion in exports a year) or send 
Israeli boys to recapture die 
West Bank from the self-de- 
clared Palestinian state. 

There is no way that Egypt 
or Jordan could continue re- 
lations as usual with Israel in 
the wake of any of foe above. 

Khalil Shikaki, who heads 
up polling at foe Center for 
Palestine Research in Nablus, 
told me: “Last year only at 
small percentage of Palestin- 
ians were in favor of declaring 
a Palestinian state, no matter 
what Now the number is 57 
percent, and it wrllget to 90 
percent by May 1999 if there 
is no ugrwanenL” 

The possibility of a war be- 
tween Israeli troops and Pal- 


estinian police would be very 
high. After May 4, every road 
intersection in foe West Bank 
and Gaza will be a potential 
flashpoint 

When Israeli President Ezer 
Weizman took the highly un- 


usual step of denouncing Mr. 
Netanyahu as a liar who is 
undermining Oslo, what he 
was essentially saying was 
that Mr. Netanyahu seems in- 
capable of playing the historic 
role that many, including my- 
self, have hoped he would — 
that is. to advance foe peace 
process, albeit in his own 
more cautious fashion, so as to 
bring along as much of foe 
Israeli right as possible but 
still, at foe end of the day, 
make the tough, necessary 
compromises. 

Mr- Weizman was right to 
raise that question. Shimon 
Peres believed that Oslo was a 
moral imperative. Yitzhak 
Rabin believed that it was; a 
strategic imperative. Mr. Net- 
anyahu seems to believe 
neither. He views Oslo as a 
political issue that needs to be 
managed up or down — 
whichever way boosts his 
political fortunes. ■ 

Notes foe Middle East ex- 
pert Stephen Cohen: “If 
people thought Bibi was truly 
committed to foe logic of Oslo 

— that foe only way forward 
is through mutual recognition 
between tbe two peoples and 
mutual cooperation between 
foe two political leaderships 1 

— they would believe he is 1 
sincere m locking fra alter- 
native ways to achieve its; ob-. 
jectives. But what Weizman 
was saying was that Bibi has 
left too many people in doubt. 
And foe how is getting late.” 

It is stfll not too late, but foe - 
breakthrough has to happen 
now. If “Groundhog Day’* 
plays until May 4, the next 
movie will be ‘Titanic/ ’ 

The New York Tunes. 


permanent members endowed 
with the veto — China and Rus- 
sia. Mr. Clinton’s newest allies, 
and France, America's oldest 

The United States, still 
backed by Britain, could veto 
lifting of sanctions. Every dip- 
lomat knows that countries 
panting for Saddam’s contracts 
could defy an American veto 
without fear of important con- 
sequences from Washington. 

The chronology reveals 
Iraq's intense determination to 
conceal deadly poison gas 
weapons. It also reveals foe 
struggle within UN officialdom 
for and against covering un for 


that Iraq will not lose a gen- 
eration to ignorance and wm b» 


t involves the safety 


able, post-Saddam, to reclaim 
its historical, cultural, intellec- 
tual and political role within the 
Arab world. ! 

We have made it eminently! 
clear since the implementation 1 
of the sanctions that we have the! 
highest regard for foe Iraqi! 
people and support the territ-j 
orial unity ana the integrity of* 
their country. jt, 

The Iraqi people desave bea? 


of all of Iraq’s present and fu- 
ture targets, military or terror- 


And it shows that although 
foe inspectors need foe United 
States, foe United States needs 
them even more. 

The New York Times. 


The Iraqi people deserveJx^J 
ter than the rule of Saddam. Un-i 
til they are relieved of that bur- 1 
den, we are detennined to see) 
that everything is done to ensure 
that they can enjoy as decent a[ 
hfe^as is possible under an in- j 

to work toward that objective, j 
' International Herald Tribune. | 


IN OUR PA GES: 100. 75 AND 50 YEARS Am 

1898: War Surgery by requiring a world r e fer c u dun 


NEW YORK — The Herald 
says: “There has been recent 
advance in life-saving measures 
of modem surgical procedure. 
Tnanks to the aseptic methods 
in wound treatment there are 
proportionately as many oppor- 
tunities on foe battlefield of sav- 
as of destroying it The 
percentage of those tailed by 
foe small -calibre bullet is very 
small. It is stated on foe au- 
foonty of surgeons in foe field 
foat compared with former ex- 
perience, general amputation 
and resetting is rarely oeces- 
saiy, as foe bones of foe joints 
are not seriously injured.*' 


Requiring a worid referendum j 
before declaring war and foal in! 
foe referendum all persons oyer! _ 
®igbteen years of age ahaujdjfc 
Participate. The Marshall ptaff/ 
provides for a c riminal tribunal | 
which would condemn to death] 
leaders of any aggression. • I 


1948s Balkan Rancors ! 


BELGRADE — The Central! 
Committee of the Communist! 
party of. the Republic of 
Yugoslav Macedonia pledged j 
its solidarity with Marshal Tito. { 
The c om m it tee, which declared t 


had. “brutally insulted the* 
Yugoslav peo^, adopted ares-1 
elution which charged, lie Bui- j 
garian Communist party. with 
teujg “deeply chauvinistic 
The statements ofthcBulgann 
and Alb anian CommunM] 


1923: Han for Peace 


NEW YORK — Framer Vice- 
President Thomas Marshall ha<f 
mMt^laplanfw competition 
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Seeking a Key 

To Easter Island 








By John Noble Wilford 

New York Times Service 

ASTER ISLAND, 
Chile — On the sa- 
slopes of Rano 
Rarafai, a Polyne- 
sian Mount Olympus, Ac im- 
passive faces on huge s tames 
carved out of soft volcanic 
stone look across fields tin- 
ted dusty pink by the ripen- 
ing tall grass and far ont to 
tnebloe waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. The vista encom- 
passes the entire world that 
could have been known to 
the creators of the enigmatic 
statues, the most distinctive 
expressions of an ancien t so- 
ciety coping with life in iso- 
lation on the most remote 
inhabited island on Earth. 

Down on Easter Island's 
south coast, also in view of 
Rano Raraku, IS more of 
these gray monoliths, called 
mods, have been reas- 
sembled and restored to their 
original upright positions in 
a single row on a stone plat- 
form. Archaeologists con- 
sider the site, Tongariki, one 
of the greatest religious 
monuments of early Polyne- 
sian culture in the South Pa- 
cific. It is certainly the most 
impressive accomplishment 
of recent restorations here. 

Everywhere one looks on 
this speck of land no more 
than 166 square kilometers 
(64 square miles) in size, an- 
other moai stands gflh ouct- 
1 ted against the sky or lies in 
pasture grass or remains in 
its quarry, incomplete or too 
large to have been moved by 
its over-reaching builders. A 
survey has counted nearly 
900 of these statues, with a 
few more pockets of land 
still unmapped. 

Hie statues have long 
haunted the imaginations of 
explorers, anthropologists 
and other visitors. La a time 
more attuned to ecology, 
they have been invoked as a 
metaphor for the fate of a 
society that self-destructs 
through the heedless use of 
its limited resources. 

On average, each statue 


stands 43 meters (14 feet) 
and weighs 14 tons, though 
one measures 32 feet and 89 
tons. The motif is unvarying: 


an elongated head with long 
ears, a prominent nose and 
pursed Bps and a shortened 


torso with hands placed 

aaOSS the ahrtnnwn 

Archaeologists at last are 

making progress in recov- 
ering the history of Rapa 
Nui. which is the local cul- 
ture’s name for the i«i»nri l 
*e. people themselves and 
meir indigenous language. 
They also are gaining a bet- 
ter understanding of the mo- 
tivations, practices and eco- 
nomic foundations of the 
statue builders. But the place 
is in no danger of losing its 
alluring air of mystery. 

“All outsiders think the is- 
land is so simple and straight- 
forward,” said Dr. Jo Ann** 
Van Tilburg, an archaeolo- 
gist at the University of CaB-" 
f orm a at Los Angeles and 
writer of “Easter TsianH- Ar- 
chaeology, Ecology, and 
C ult u re.*’ “Hie remains are 
so visible there on the sur- 
face, and the place is so 
smalL But I’ve been waking 
there 15 years and I have 
more questions now than an- 
swers.’’ 

L inguistic, cultural, 

and genetic evidence, 
most anthropologists 
agree, shows that the people 
of Ram Nui were Polyne- 
sians. The statues and other 
artifacts bear a Polynesian 
imprint, and, in 1994, the 
DNA from 12 Easter Island 
skeletons was found to be 
Polynesian. 

The first settlers apparently 
arrived from the west by ca- 
noe sometime between AD. 
400 and 7S0. The mi g rat in g 
Polynesians, originally from 
Southeast Asia, had reached 
Tahiti and the Marquesas is- 
lands by 300 before going on 
to discover and occupy 
Hawaii and New Zealand. 

Polynesian navigators 
must nave been put to their 
severest test; though, in find- 
ing Fastg - Island. The island 



iatwi ric+tr WcUord/rhc Nr» Yurie Tib 

The statues are expressions of an ancient society coping with life in isolation . 


is 2^40 kilometers (1,400 
miles) southeast of Pitcairn 
Island, the nearest inhabited 
land, and 3,740 kilometers 
west of Chile, Easter Island’s 
proprietor since 1888. 

‘The voyages may have 
been celebrations of technol- 
ogy,*’ said Dr. Ben Finney, 
an anthropology professor at 
the University of Hawaii 
who specializes in Polyne- 
sian exploration. 

Once they reached Easter 
Island, die people probably 
found themselves stranded. 
Scholars can find no evi- 
dence of two-way commu- 
nication between the island 
and the rest of Polynesia. 
The settlers, it seems, were 
stripping the island of trees, 
especially the hardwoods 
used in canoe building. 
Without canoes, they had no 
way back, and were utterly 
alone. 

An analysis of recent ex- 
cavations indicates that the 
island population grew 
steadily from 1000 to the 
1500s, when it apparently 
peaked at 9,000. 

Archaeologists have found 
that the people went on a 
bnDdmg spree between 1400 
and 1600. Toward the end, the 
sculptors were producing big- 
ger and b igg er stain es, as u 


they were desperately appeal- 
ing for divine intercession in 
times of mounting trouble. 

Most archaeologists view 
the statues as the central 
manif estations of ancestral 
worship. Nearly all faced in- 
land, toward fields requiring 
the blessing of fertility and 
some of the sacred places. 

By the 17th century, the 
old order of statue builders 
was disintegrating. Tribes or- 
ganized into warring confed- 
. eracies. Rebelling against the 
religions elite, they toppled 
and often decapitated the 
symbols of their influence, 
the statues. Famine may have 
led to some cannib alism . 

T HE collapse of the cul- 
ture is usually attrib- 
uted to a combination 
of overpopulation, overuse 
of the land, and the cutting of 
all trees for firewood and log 
rollers for moving the 
statues. 

But some archaeologists 
think that the people may not 
have been entirety to blame 
for the decline. Storms and 
cyclical climate changes 
could have bad a hand. “It’s 
one of die biggest mysteries 
of the island, and we haven’t 
begun to investigate it,** said 
Dr. Van Tilburg. 


Restoration of the island’s 
monuments was begun in the 
1960s. While some restor- 
ations continue today, much 
of the concern has now shif- 
ted to preservation of the 
monuments and the culture 
itself. 

The island has revived 
from the Peruvian slave raids 
and disease in the late 19th 
century that almost wiped 
out the culture, leaving only 
111 people in 1877. 

But the people face a new 
threat because of the island’s 
new-found prominence. 
Signs of increasing tourism 
abound in Hanga Roa, the 
only town, inviting visitors 
into car-rental agencies, 
small hotels, curio shops, a 

P 'em parlor, and a disco. 

ew children are learning the 
Rapa Nui language, threat- 
ening it with extinction in a 
generation or two. 

Frustrated by the changes, 
many of die island’s 2,000 
people are demanding that 
Chile grant them more con- 
trol of their affairs, the land, 
and the archaeological sites. 
“We are trying not only to 
re but to rescue the 
ipa Nui culture,” said Dr. 
Jose Miguel Ramirez, an ar- 
chaeologist and head of the 
National Park of Rapa NuL 


Side Effects Raise 
Doubt on AIDS Drugs 

What Are Acceptable Risks ? 


By Lawrence K. Altman 

New t’grf Tirnrj Service 

G ENEVA — Imag- 
ine lying on yoor 
death bed ex- 
hausted and 
wasted, just a shell of your 
former seif. Suddenly, a new 
therapy lets you gain weight 
and strength. You resume 
your daily activities, if not 
return to work. 

Then about a year later, 
you learn that your miracle 
new therapy unexpectedly 
produces bizarre side effects. 
Your body changes shape and 
blood tests indicate you can- 
not properly metabolize fat, 
perhaps increasing your risk 
of a ratal bean attack 
Do you stop the therapy that 
has brought you back to life? 
Or do you continue it, trading 
your newfound well-being for 
unknown long-term risks? 

What if you are in the early 
stages of the disease and feel 
fine? What if national 
gnidelines suggest you should 
start the therapy? Do you ac- 
cept the unknown risks? Or 
demand another therapy? 

Troubling questions like 
these have filled medical his- 
tory when promising new ther- 
apies have gone sour. The 
questions come up now in a 
dramatic way in AIDS because 
of a recently recognized con- 
stellation of findings known as 
the lipodystrophy syndrome. It 
produces a different pattern 
from the wasting syndrome 
that is a part of ADS. 

In the lipodystrophy syn- 
difrme, the face, arms, and 
legs become thin. The skin 
becomes dry. the lips 
cracked. Weight drops. Veins 
stick out as cords. 

While fat disappears from 
some areas, for unknown rea- 
sons it redistributes- to build 
up in others. The back of the 
neck resembles a buffalo 
hump. Breasts enlarge. The 
abdomen swells, producing a 
sometimes painful pot belly. 

Several published reports 
have linked the syndrome to 
the drug cocktails that contain 
one of the powerful protease 


inhibitor drugs that were in- 
troduced in the last two and a 
half years. Many discussions 
ai the 1 2ih World AIDS Con- 
ference that ended here this 
month focused on the syn- 
drome as experts from several 
countries reported new cases. 

Dr. David Cooper, an in- 
ternational leader in AIDS re- 
search, and Dr. Andrew Carr 
expanded on their earlier pub- 
lished findings that 74 out of 
116, or about 64 percent, of 
patients taking protease inhib- 
itors developed the syndrome. 

Two other published re- 
ports from France and Hong 
kong put the incidence at 
about 25 percent and others 
have reported lower figures. 

The wide variation in in- 
cidence figures was attributed 
to different factors. One 
factor is the tendency of many 
doctors to deny existence of 
the side effects. Dr. Cooper 
said. A second factor is vari- 
ations in research methods. 

Doctors are as likely as 
anyone to deny a troubling 
new problem. Like patients, 
doctors can become as frus- 
trated when they have no ef- 
fective therapy to offer and as 
enthusiastic when a new ther- 
apy suddenly offers dramatic 
improvement. 

As devastating as the dis- 
figurement may be to some 
people, the cosmetic changes 
may be the least worrisome 
part of the syndrome. 

OCTORS are worried 
about potentially fatal 
changes in fat meta- 
bolism. A growing number of 
studies find that many indi- 
viduals who take the drug 
cocktail have high levels of 
cholesterol and lipids in the 
blood and other metabolic 
changes that may increase the 
risk of diabetes. 

The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration has warned 
about a possible link between 
the protease inhibitors and 
diabetes, though a causal link 
has not been established. 

Although changes in body 
shape may not be life threat- 
ening. they greatly concern 



patients. Doctors from Spain 
and other countries reported 
that patients have stopped 
taking protease inhibitors be- 
cause of psychological prob- 
lems resulting from the syn- 
drome. 

No one knows how many 
people have stopped the 
drugs or switched to different 
combinations because drug 
therapies are not routinely 
monitored in practice. 

Some AIDS doctors esti- 
mated that at least one-third 
of people who started drug 
cocktails have stopped them 
after two years because of 
side effects or inability to ad- 
here to the rigid regimen of 
taking up to 20 pills a day. 

T HE lipodystrophy syn- 
drome has caught AIDS 
erqrerts by surprise. 
Disturbing warning signs in 
early scientific reports were 
disregarded amid the excite- 
ment over the developments. 

Now the side effects have 
become “a very large prob- 
lem,” said Dr. Cooper, who 
was one of the first to raise a 
yellow flag about the lipodys- 
trophy syndrome. 

Dr. Cooper said the per- 
centage of individuals who 
develop the syndrome may 
vary with the different drugs 
within (be class of protease 
inhibitors and that it was not 
known whether newer drugs 
in the pipeline will also cause 
the syndrome. 

Dr. Bernard Hirschel, who 
treats AIDS patients in 
Geneva and was conference 
chairman, said doctors and 
dents must weigh the dis- 
igurement and the unknown 
longer-term risks of protease 
inhibitors against the possi- 
bility of a steady decline in 
condition. 

Meanwhile, American and 
European doctors plan to be- 
gin trials this year to test drag 
combinations that exclude 
protease inhibitors. 

Even if newer combinations 
work, conference participants 
said the side effects of protease 
inhibitors highlight the need 
for new and safer drugs. 
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Shoes That Last — 8,000 Years 


By Nicholas Wade 

New York Tima Srrrice 


EW YORK — One of the 
longest chapters in the his- 
tory of fashion has emerged 



a cave overlooking the 
stiver in Calloway County, Missouri. 

;• From an ancient garbage dump in the 
cave, archaeologists have retrieved a 
Mimber of discarded shoes that range in 
&ge from 800 to 8,000 years. 

The shoes include sandals and slip- 
dns in a variety of styles. Their design 
follows no particular pattern from cen- 
tury to century. 

• •“Things came in style, went out of 
style, like what happens today,” said 


Michael O’Brien, an archaeologist at the 
University of Missouri who has studied 
the shoes. IBs findings are published in 
the current issue of the journal Science. 

Several of the shoes are woven from 
the leaves of a yucca-like plant known 
as rattlesnake master because it is sup- 
posed to be an antidote to snake venom. 
The two yonngest items in the collection 
are moccasins made of deerskin. 

Though these materials are perish- 
able, the shoes survived because of the 
dry and constant conditions in die cave, 
known as the Arnold Research Cave. 

The shoes were excavated many 
years ago but dated only recently. Pre- 
vious methods of carbon-based dating 
required that a large sample of the ma- 
terial be analyzed. Dr. O’Brien was un- 


willing to cut large pieces from the 
shoes and decided to wait for a better 
dating method to tom up. 

Because of renewed interest in the 
Shroud of Turin, a cloth said by its 
devotees to be the original winding sheet 
that bound the body of Jesus, scientists 
at the University of Arizona developed a 
carbon-based dating method that re- 


material, die maximum that church au- 
thorities would allow to be taken. 

Dr. O’Brien and a colleague who is a 
textile expert, Jenna Kuttrnff of Louisi- 
ana State University, had the shoes sent 
off to be dated by the new method. The 
footwear turned ont to be much older 
than they had expected and to cover a 
much larger expanse of time. 
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Ratcheting Up With the Convoy System 


By William S afire 


ja ma# ASHINGTON — Anticipating 
tension among the hens to 
Trank Sinatra’s estate, Joshua Ham^ 

■ mer wrote in Newsweek about Ol 

- Blue Eyes’ will, “It’s certain to ratchet 

■ up the family feud even higher.” 

» A puzzled Marie Balandis of Hous- 

- ton writes: “My dictionary defines 

- ratchet as a noun meaning ‘a pawl, 
click or detent for holding or pro- 
pelling a ratchet wheel.’ Will be look- 
ing for your column on ratchet. 

I Here it is, and you need a newer 

“dictionary. . . 

' Every mechanic knows thar a 
ratchet is a toothed wheel or bar used 
* to prevent a gizmo from moving back- 
»" ward. Thai saw like catch is what gives 
p us all confidence in elevators and the 


Duesenbeny’s theory for me, and it 
boils down to this: “It’s easier for a 
household to adapt its expenditures to 



spindle’ 

• bom with new senses. 

The ratchet effect has seized^ 
nomics, and to ratchet up— . toiaom 

• upward in increments ® 

phrase that has thmsi aside the pre- 

: viouslv voguish escalate . (Raise was 
i -long agofowered, and increase has 

? Sh ft^ssor James Duesent^ 
Harvard launched ratchet * 

i 1948 doctoral thesis 
■■ seminal macroeconomic book __ 

■.year: ‘‘incon^&v^a^tbem^ 
of Consumer Behavior. He too* 

® nive 

iwaywesp^omnwMJ- j 

University of Dallas to sunputy 


an increase in income than to a de- 
crease in income. When income in- 
creases, consumption spending in- 
creases; but when income fails, 
consumers who have come to view 
their standard of living as ‘normal’ are 
very reluctant to decrease consump- 
tion spending.” That’s the ratchet ef- 
fect. When you’ve been np there, you 
tend to spend as if you’re still there— 
even when yoa can no longer afford it 
Reached in Boston, the emeritus 
Duesenbeny recalls; “1 think die 
ratchet I was familiar with was a car 
jack. I thought about the ratchet on a 
carjack and thought of it as an analogy 
to what was happening. It’s an asym- 
metrical response.” 

According to Merriam- W ebster, toe 
editor of Baron’s magazine, Robert 
Bleiberg, first used the phrasal verb 
ratchet up on April 10, 1972: “In a 
striking reversal of policy, the Fed in 
recent weeks has ratcheted upward Xbe 
repo rate to 4 percent” Five years 
later, Britain’s Margaret Thatcher, on 
her way to becoming {rime minister, 
latched on to the image: “Britain is no 
longer in die politics of toe pendulum, 
but of the racket 

Now it calibrates any rise. “Tension 
in the border war between Ethiopia 
and Eritrea,” reported Agence France- 
Presse a few months ago, “ ratcheted 
up a notch.” 

And Michael Kelly, in his column 
enliv ening toe weekly National Jour-> 
nai, dreamed up ways that Democrats 
would continue to try to embarrass 
Republicans with anti-tobacco bills, 
c on rfndm g : “The pain level ratchets 
up, and sooner or later, toe theory goes, 
die GOP caves.” 

Needed: a phrase meaning “to 


lower by degrees, to decrease in in- 
crements.” Ratchet down may be jus- 
tified mechanically, but it doesn't do it 
metaphorically. 

□ 

Never underestimate the ability of 
dour business executives to come up 
with colorful word pictures. A system 
allowing interest rates to rise or fall 
only wi thin a narrow range was called 
the snake in the tunnel; a stock rally 
doomed to be short-lived is a dead-cat 
bounce. 

Japan has the Gososendan-hoshUd. 
To break it down, Goso means 
“shipped with protection”; sen is 
“ship”; dan is “ group .” Hoshik i is 
“system.” English translation: “toe 
convoy system.” 

When Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin decided to intervene in the cur- 
rency markets to support toe yen, he 
had just been assured that Tokyo 
would take action against toe convoys. 
Last month, David Wessel wrote in 
The Wall Sheet Journal that Japanese 
officials promised “that Japan finally 
will abandon what is called the ‘con- 
voy system,' which essentially in- 
volves strong companies bailing out 
weak ones — often under pressure 
from regulators — so that everyone 
stays afloat." 

Vivid metaphor. A convoy is a 
group, usually of ships, organized to 
move in a way that best protects the 
whole group. 

In the current Japanese trope, toe 
Gososendan-hosMki consists of strong 
and weak banks; toe strong banks horn 
afloat the weak ones. By breaking up 
the convoy, central bankers around the 
world hope to allow the Japanese 
banks weakened by bad loans to sink 
and the strong to survive. 

New York Times Service 


Southern Africa 

Trade & Investment Summit 

Cape Town. December 1-2, 1998 


Foreign investment in Africa receives higher rates of return than in ether 
developing regions, and Southern Africa, continues to create expanding 
opportunities for made and investment. To assess the region's potential, the 
International Herald Tribune is convening the fourth annual Southern Africa 
Trade S. investment Summit in Cape Town on December 1-2. 

Deputy President Thabo Mbeki and heads of state from the region will attend 
this high-level gathering. They will be joined by senior representatives mom 
some of the world's foremost companies investing in Southern Africa, as 
weii as business and finance leaders from the region. 


SUMMIT S-GTySORS 

BLACK & VEATCH 


WorldSpace 


Standard Bank 
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As this event is likely to be oversubscribed, to ensure you are able to take part we suggest you 
contact our conference office as soon as possible for registration details: 

Fiona Cowan. International Herald Tribune, 63 Long Acre. London WC2E 9JH 
Tel: 144 171) 836 4802 Fax: [44 171) 836 0717 E-mail: summit@iht.com 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


U.S. Bonds Are Still a Bargain, Even as Yields Decline to a Record Low 


Blvtmfrerg News 

NEW YORK — Treasury bond 
prices are poised so rise this week be- 
cause even with yields near record lows, 
the securities look like a bargain com- 
pared with many European government 
bonds, some analysts say. 

Benchmark 30-year Treasury yields 
fell to 5-56 percent on Tuesday, the low- 
est since the government started selling 
the bonds regularly more than 20 years 
ago. The. long bond finished the week at 
5.62 percent, up from 5.60 percent a 
week ago. 

Ten-year U.S, bond yields, at 5.40 
percent, are hovering near a five-year 


Alley, a fimd manager at AIM Man- 
agement in Houston. He said he saw little 
value in European bonds right now. 

Those relatively attractive yields are 
likely to pull more money into the U.S. 
market, especially as the dollar stays 


US. CREDIT MARKETS 


low. Even so. they pay a fatter yield chan 
Deb. Swedish. Irish, Italian 


German, French, 

and Spanish bonds, among others. 

“We have higher yields and a 
strengthening dollar — it makes the oth- 
er markets uninteresting.’' said Robert 


strong, the economy slows, and inter- 
national investors look for a safe al- 
ternative to shaky Asian markets. 

"Money is flying out of Asia and 
going into the U.S.,” said Vic 
Thompson, a bond manager at State 
Street Global Advisors in Boston. 

Currencies and financial markets in 
several Asian nations plunged during 
the past year, sending investors rushing 
into safer securities. While the flight has 
slowed in recent weeks, few analysts 
say problems in the region are over. 


In Japan, the economy is mired in 
recession and the banking system is reel- 
ing under the weight of hundreds of 
billions of dollars in bad loans. That is 
likely to bolster the dollar, and U.S. 
bonds, in coming months, investors say. 

Events in the United States may also 
bode well for bonds. The economy 
looks to be slowing from its torrid 5.4 
percent first-quarter growth pace, and 
inflation is tame. 

“When you really do the analysis, 
you have to buy the U.S.,” rather than 
lower-yielding European bonds, said 
Andrew Brenner, head of global fixed- 
income trading at Fimat USA Inc. ‘ ‘The 
U.S. economy is in good shape, the 
dollar is strong and inflation is low.' ’ 

Of course, some favor Europe. Yields 
in the 1 1 countries planning to adopt a 
common currency on Jan. 1 are con- 
verging toward Germany's borrowing 


rates, the benchmark for the region. So 
even though the biggest gains from the 
so-called convergence trade are prob- 
ably in the past, Italian yields, for ex- 
ample, could fail further by the end of 
the year. Ten-year Italian bonds now 
yield 4.9$ percent, 32 basis points more 
than German 10-year notes. 

Inflation is even less of a threat there 
than in the United States, some said. 

France and Germany said Friday that 


consumer prices rose just 0.1 percent in 
June. Together the two countries account 
for 56 percent of the euro-area economy. 
The new currency, the euro, will be used 
in Germany, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Finland, Sweden, 
Portugal, Ireland, and Luxembourg. 

“The economies have slack to take 
up over there.' 1 said Jonathan Francis, 
head of global strategy at Putnam In- 
vestments in Boston. “The inflationary 


environment is better in Europe than in 
North America." ■ it _ , 

Mr. Francis said central bank rates in 
Europe offered more room for yields to 
fall than those in the United States, 
where yields on securities maturing in 
10 years or less are ail below the Federal 
Reserve's benchmark short-term in- 
terest rate. The federal funds raie. ib 
overnight borrowing target, stands at 
5.5 percent. 


Familiar Stocks Put on a New Face 

Deals May Spice Investors 5 Portfolios With ADRs and Tracking Shares 
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By Albert B. Crenshaw 

Washington Post Service 


Most Active International Bonds 


The 250 most active international bonds traded 
through the Eurodear system for the week end- 
ing July 1 0. Prices supplied by Tdekurs. 


Rok Noma 


Cpn Maturity Price Crt Yd Rnfc Nome 


Cpn Mammy Price Crt Yd 


Rn* Name 


Cpn Maturity Price Crt Yd 


Argentine Peso 


207 Argentina 


3.034804/01/01 59.0992 5.1300 


Austrian Schilling 


l44Aus1rta 

5 

01/15/08 1013000 

4.9400 

British Pound 

102 Birtoin 

7 

06/07/02 102.1250 

6.6500 

143 Credit Local 

6ft 

05/01/03 98.1250 

6X000 

171 Armlngton 

zero 

12/07/22 20.8750 

6X200 

210 Fannie 

6ft 

06/07/02 1003758 

6X500 

225 EIB 

6 

12/07/28 102X750 

5X600 

227 Amki glen 

7.950701/22/23 98.1645 

8X900 

237 Tmc Taft 

7.752705/07/28 100X150 

7.7500 

245 Worid Bank 

6 

03/01/00 99.7500 

6X200 

Canadian Dollar 

199 Canada T 

zero 

12/23/98 97.7895 

4.9800 

Danish Krone 

13 Denmark 

8 

KV1 5/06 119X800 

6X700 

20 Denmark 

7 

ir/T5(07 11540 

6X700 

35 Denmark 

6 

11/15/09 108-3500 

5X400 

37 Denmark 

9 

11/15/00 110.0600 

8.1600 

47 Denmark 

6 

1 2/10/99 1022500 

5X700 

52 Nykredtt 

7 

10/01/29 101X000 

6X800 

55 Denmark 

8 

05/15/03 114X300 

7.0000 

70 Denmark 

7 

WSflW 1)2.1900 

6X400 

73 Denmark 

7 

11/10/24 122.1500 

5.7300 

74 Nykredir 

6 

IQ/U1/29 98.1300 

6.1100 

81 Denmark 

6 

11/15/02 105X700 

5X800 

86 Reolkredit D 

7 

10/01/29 101.7000 

6X800 

96 Denmark 

8 

I1/15W1 110X600 

7X300 

98 Realkt Danmark 

6 

10/01/29 98X700 

6.1100 

100 Denmark 

9 

It/I S/98 1014700 

8.8700 

148 Denmark T 

zero 

11*2/98 98J415 

4.0300 

181 Utakredit 

7 

10/01. -79 101X000 

6.9000 

214 Nykradll 

6 

7 Q/0 V26 100.0800 

4.0000 

239 Unikredil 

6 

10/01/29 974500 

6.1600 

Deutsche Mark 


71 Treuhond 

76 Canada Gov. 

77 Germany 

78 Treuhond 
80 Germany 

83 Germany 

84 Germany 

85 Treuhond 
87 Germany 
92 Germany 
97 Germany 

105 Germany 
107 Germany 
UOTreuhond 

112 Germany 

IlSTreuhand 
128 Gammy 

130 Germany 

131 Germany 
142 rreuhand 
U6 Hairs Mortg 
147 Metro Fin. 

149 Germany 
152 Germany 
159 Germany 
163 Germany 
169 KFW 

1 78 Argentina 

179 Germany 

150 KFW 
184 Germany 
187 Treuhond 
194 Germany 
201 Treunand 
203 Treuhond 
203 Germany 

206 Daimlertaeru F 
220 Treunand 
230 Germany TP 
233 Germany 
235 Germany 
238 Germany 
240 Sachsen A 
247 Germany 


6Vb 

4ft 

4b 

6ft 

7ft 

5 

5ft 

714 

5 

8'+ 

8ft 

4ft 

6 
7 

3ft 

6ft 

5ft 

6V. 

9 

5 


0e/ll/03 
07/07/08 
in 7/99 
05/13/04 
1 M0/02 
08/20/01 
(1/21/00 
10 / 01/02 
05/21/01 
02/200? 
05/22/00 
02/22/02 
09/15/03 
11/25/99 
12/18/98 
07/01/99 
02/21/01 
07/15/04 
01/22/01 
111 7/98 
05/14/35 
Zero Oa/29/13 


7 

7V. 

8ft 

7 


01/13>00 
01,70/00 
12(7000 
10/20/99 
01/04/09 
07/06/10 
08/21/00 
06/17/13 
02/21/00 
11/12/03 
05/38/99 
09/2498 
0304/04 
02/24/99 
07/054)3 
04/29/9* 
zero 07(17/98 
5*i 09/20/16 
6ft 0414/98 
6ft 08/20/98 
5 01(08/09 
zero 01/04/24 


8 

8ft 

51* 

7ft 

6 

5ft 

5ft 

6ft 

6ft 

4ft 

5ft 


1104514 
99.7375 
100.5300 
111.4400 
1)1.1454 
102.4063 
102.4200 
113.0313 
1024083 
110.6900 
108.4300 
100.9113 
107.3843 
104.1200 
99.9500 
102.4800 
102.8600 
111.7829 
111-5713 
1005700 
903)000 
100.7500 
104.4900 
104.8900 
110.9500 
103,8963 
100 9500 
99.4000 
108 9571 
100.2000 
105.9100 
107.3925 
101.7200 
100.3900 
108.8313 

loi.seoo 

197 0000 
1015550 
100.1000 
106.2300 
100.2200 
100.3300 
1 00.2000 
25-8000 


6-2000 

4.8900 

42300 

6.0600 

4.4700 

4.8800 

5.0000 

6.8600 

4JBBOO 

7.6800 

B.Q70Q 

4.4600 

5.5900 

6.7200 

3.5000 

62200 

5.1000 

6.0400 

8.0700 

4.9700 


158 France OAT 
164 France OAT 
174 Abbey N 
182 Britain 


6 04/25/04 107.1250 54000 

8ft 04/25/22 140.0000 54900 
4ft 02/24/03 101.1902 4.8200 
zero 03/07/11 51.6250 5X600 


Japanese Yen 


136Exlm flfc Jap 2ft 07/2*05 1084467 24500 

21 6 World Bank 5ft 03/20/02 115ft 44400 

218 Fannie Mae 1ft 03/26/08 100.1250 1 7500 

221 IBRD 2 02/1 a*® 102.7500 1.9500 


Polish Zloty 


0.0500 
6.7000 
6.9100 
8.0000 
6.74QQ 
4.9500 
8.0500 
7.8000 
5.1100 
7-3200 
5-5900 
5.6500 
5 6000 
5.7400 
6.7500 
2.0900 
5.6600 
4.4600 
5.3000 

6.3600 
6.7300 
4 .9900 
5.J600 


197 Wortd Bonk 

zero 

02/20/28 1.0700 164900 

Spanish Peseta 

157 Spain B 

6.150001/31/13 109X380 

5X100 

177 Spain 

6 

01/31/29 1044130 

5.7500 

Swedish Krona 

106 Sweden 

10ft 

05/05/00 110.1640 

9X000 

140 Sweden 

5ft 

04/1202 1034750 

5X200 

190 Sweden 1 

aft 

05/0508 112X050 

5.7900 

198 Sweden 

6 

020905 107.0550 

5X000 

21 7 Sweden 

10ft 

05/0503 124.0210 

6X600 


U.S. Dollar 


3 Brazil 5 04/15/14 87.8450 5.6900 

21 Argentina 6ft 03/29/05 854658 7.7300 

22 VnesheconombarrUft 72/02/15 534590 12.3700 


Dutch Guilder 


1 Germany 

2 Germany 

4 Germany 

5 Germany 

6 Germany 

7 Germany 

8 Germany 

9 Germany 
10 Germany 
1! Germany 
12 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Germany 

16 Germany 

17 Treuhond 

18 Germany 

19 Germany 

23 Treuhond 

24 Germany 

25 Germany 

27 Germany 

28 Germany 

29 Germany 
30Trwhand 

31 Germany 

32 Germany 

33 Germany 

38 Germany 

39 Germany 

40 Germany 

41 Germany 
45 Treuhond 

48 Germany 

49 Germany 
51 Germany 

53 Federal Tsy 

54 Germany 

56 Germany 

57 Treuhond 

58 Germany 
62 Germany 

66 Germany 

67 Germany 

68 Germany • 

69 Germany T 


5ft 01/04/08 
6 07/044)7 
5ft 01/04/28 


6 

4ft 

4 

5 

6ft 

8 

4 

6 *. 

4ft 

7ft 

Bft 

7Vi 

9 

6ft 

7ft 

6ft 

6 
6 
4ft 


01/04/07 
0Z/1&O3 
03/17/00 
11/12/02 
07/04/2? 
07/21/02 
06/16(00 
05/12/05 
05/17/02 
01/034*5 
07/20/00 
09/09/04 
10/20/00 
04/264)6 
12/02(02 
10/14/05 
02/164)6 
06/2Q/I6 
01/04/24 
3X06709/30104 
6ft 07/09/03 
Bft 08/20471 
1Q31A22 
07/15/03 
07/224)2 
04/224)3 
11/11AM 
09/17(99 
04/23/03 
01/05416 
0V154H) 
08/19/02 
03/19/99 
06/18/99 
Oft 05/21/01 
7ft 01/29/03 
5ft 08/224)0 
4ft 11/204)1 
5ft 05/1 MW 
8U 094*84)1 
zero 07/04/27 
zero 10/14/98 


7ft 

6ft 

8 

6ft 

7ft 

4 

6ft 

6 

6ft 

4ft 

3ft 

3ft 


103.1876 

109.2700 
104.6856 
108.8400 
100.7800 
100.1575 
102.7117 
117.8000 
1111300 
100.1500 
1133067 
1003407 
115-5300 
109.1571 
115.7300 
1105857 
110.2914 
111.9529 
111.4017 
1085014 
1)0.9613 
1137771 

99.4600 
1098750 
11X1200 
106,1851 
1 09.4100 
11X5600 
110.1825 
116.0243 
1002600 
1094)300 
1004200 
106.1200 
1008500 
100.0648 

99.B017 

111.2700 
111,2363 
1035000 
10 T .6786 
1033700 
111.9175 

21.1700 

99.1835 


5.0900 

54900 

5,3700 

55100 

44700 

3.9900 

45700 

5L5300 

7.1300 
3-9900 
6.0700 
44600 
6-3800 
85200 
64800 
8.1400 
56700 
6X900 
55300 
55300 
5.4100 
54900 

1 x 20 a 

6- 0300 
7.7400 
65300 
5.9400 

7- 0400 

6.1300 
64600 
X9900 
5.9600 
55300 
62400 


42 Nelhertands 
44 Netherlands 
75 Netherlands 
91 Netherlands 
99 Netherlands 
101 Netherlands 
103 Nelhertands 
KM Netherlands 
113 Netherlands 
122 Netherlands 
151 Netherlands 
155 Netherlands 
165 Netherlands 
170 Netherlands 
175 Netherlands 
183 Netherlands 

188 Netherlands 

189 Nelhertands 
191 Netherlands 
196 Netherlands 

204 Netherlands 

205 Netherlands 
209 Netherlands 
223 Netherlands 
243 Netherlands T 
248 Netherlands 


7V: 04/15/10 
7ft 01.15/23 
9 01/15/0) 
5*. 09,15/02 
Bft 03/1S/O1 
5*. 01/1 5/0* 
6ft 04/15/03 
zero 01/15/23 
9 10/16/00 

9U 11,30AM 

5ft 01/15/28 
8 V. 09/15/01 
6ft 11/15/85 
7ft 06/15/99 
05/15/00 
HMD! AW 


9 

7V, 


Bii 02/15/00 


7 02/15/99 


Bft 06/15/02 


07/01/00 
6ft 07/15/98 
Bft 05/01/00 
5ft 02/15/07 
7ft 1 VI 5/99 
Zero 12/31/98 
7 08/15799 


123.1500 
130 7000 
111.3800 
105.3300 
110.8000 
106.1800 
108.9000 

26.7000 

110.45 

111.45 
102.8500 
113.1850 
M3.8500 
103.2800 
108.7300 
114.6000 
106X100 
102.1000 
113-9900 
109.2600 
100.0000 
108.1000 
107.2400 
1 04-5700 

98X585 

103X000 


6.0900 
5.7400 
9.0800 
5.4600 
7.6700 
54200 
5.9700 
5X300 
8.1500 
8X000 
5X500 
7.7300 
5-9700 
7X600 
8X800 
6.3300 
7.7500 
6.8600 
7.2400 
8X400 
6X500 

8.0900 
5X600 
7.1700 
34900 
6.7800 


24 Mexico 
34 Brazil L 
36 Russian 
43 Venezuela 
46 Russian 
50 Argentina 

59 Venezuela 

60 Korea 

61 Brazil 

63 Argentina 
79 Mexico 


lift 05/15/26 114.1542 10.0700 
4ft 04/15/06 81X874 8.1400 


10 CXV2V07 74.03361X5100 
6ft 12/18/07 78 6500 8 4200 
12ft 06/24/28 87.0557 14X500 


9ft 09/19/27 954139 10X200 
9ft 09/15/27 71X387 12X800 
87« 04/15(08 93X750 9X000 
6ft 01/01/01 66X31310.1300 
5ft 03/31/23 75X250 7.6000 
6ft 12/31/19 83X750 74500 


WASHINGTON — Shareholders 
who bought into AT&T Corp- and 
Chrysler Corp. because they were fa- 
miliar with the companies and their 
products could become the owners of 
some financial instruments they may 
never have beard of before. 

Assuming two pending deals go 
through, investors in Chrysler could end 
up owning American depositary receipts, 
or ADRs, of the Daimler-Chrysler com- 
pany, while AT&T holders are to receive 
“tracking" shares that will represent the 
company's consumer businesses after it 
buys Tele-Communications Inc., the big 
cable television company. 

Chrysler executives say it is not cer- 
tain that its stockholders will get ADRs. 
They say the company is trying to come 
up with some other arrangement. 

The Chrysler and AT&T deals and 
the securities they will generate illus- 
trate how the increasing globalization of 
finance and the growing use of once- 
esoleric instruments are reaching out to 
touch ordinary U.S. investors. 

Neither security is new. ADRs have 
been around since the 1920s. But neither 
have they become exactly household 
terms, so investors, whether or not they 
are involved in AT&T or Chrysler, 
might find it useful to understand the 
concepts underlying them. 

Here's a quick overview: American 
depositary receipts. These are securities 
that represent shares of stock on deposit 
in an offshore branch of a U.S. bank. 


Having shares on deposit with an 
American bank, a U.S. investor who 
buys an ADR gets sort of a laundry 
ticket that represents an ownership in- 
terest. Because the ADR is issued by a 
bank in New York, it trades in this 
country like a U.S. security. It trades in 
dollars and pays dividends in dollars, 
and it can be purchased through a broker 
in the United States. 

“Ifs really like buying a U .S. share.' ' 
said Leila Heckman, managing director 
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of global asset allocation at Salomon 
Smith Barney in New York. 

ADRs themselves are “lightly reg- 
ulated/’ as one official put it, by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
but those that are listed on major U.S. 
exchanges are required to give the SEC 
the same sorts of financial data that are 
required of American companies. The 
data must be reconciled with accounting 
principles generally accepted in the 
United States. 

Daimler meets these requirements 
and is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

While ADRs trade and pay dividends 
in dollars, their prices reflect currency 
variations as weli as the ups and downs 
of the underlying stock, a factor that 
adds volatility to investments abroad. 

Tracking stock. From tune to time, 
large diversified corporations come to 
believe that die market is not assigning 
adequate value to some aspect of then- 
business. 


The company could spin the division 
off, and that is often what happens. Bui 
that approach can result in tax problems 
or business restrictions that manage- 
ment would rather not incur. 

As an alternative, a number of cor- 
porations have issued tracking stocte:- 
This is stock that tracks die fortunes of a 
particular part of the company. 

“It’s a separate stock from an ac- 
counting or valuation perspective, bdf 
from a legal perspective a tracking sto» 
is not an entity separate from the main 
company/' said Tony Ferrugia, a te {ex- 
communications analyst with A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons Inc. in St. Louis. 

AT&T plans to issue two tracking- 
stocks upon completion of its deal with 
TCL One will track its Liberty Med& 
Corp. division and will go to holders rtf 
a TC3 tracking stock. Liberty Media 
provides programming services to the 
cable operations, and analysts assume 
management would like to cement thar 
relationship. The other tracking stock 
will follow the company's consume*' 
business, which is regarded as volatile 
and capital-intensive but potentially 
high-growth area. j 

The main AT&T stock will continue 
as die parent's shares and will be focused* 
on the wholesale and commercial teteu 
phone business. Jt will pay a dividend a nd 
is expected to attract investors interested 
in a reliable, relatively low-risk stock. 

Neither ADRs dot tracking sic® 
should be frightening to investors who 
receive them,but they should be analyzed 
carefully . because they may or may not fit 
your investment strategy and portfolio. 


23 


'/lUm 1 


in ( 


Finnish Markka 


226 Finland 


10 09/15/01 116.6878 8X700 


French Franc 


115 France B 4ft 03/1 2/D2 
125 France OAT 815 03/28/00 
1 34 Cyeenraf 15961 07/06/02 

137 France OAT SP zero 10/25/25 
145 France OAT SP zero 04/25/23 
212 France OAT SJ5 04/25/23 
224 FronceOAT X910001/25/D9 


101.6400 

107X500 

100.1100 

24.0000 

26X000 

145.6800 

97.1300 


4X700 

7.9300 

3X900 

5X600 

5X300 

5.8300 

4.0200 


ECU 


2.7500 

3X100 

7X300 

64100 

5X600 

4.6700 

5X800 

7X700 

5X000 

3.1000 


64 France 

65 France OAT 
72 France OAT 
62 France 

88 France BTAN 
90 Finland 
95 Sweden 
121 E1B 
123 Spain 
127 Italy 
129 France B 


4W 07/12/02 
516 84/25/07 
04/25/05 
04/25/08 


7Vi 

5ft 


4ft 07/12/03 


04/25/09 
5 01/28/09 
5 04/1MB 
5.1 500 07/30/09 
5 05/01/08 
4 07/12fl# 


100X400 

104X900 

120.0000 

100.2690 

100X100 

100X000 

99.9500 

100.1398 

95.8700 

700.7000 

99.7200 


44800 

5.2600 

6X500 

5X400 

44900 

5.0000 

5.0000 

4.9900 

5.3700 

4.9700 

4.0100 


89 Italy 

93 Brazil 

94 Brazil S.ZI 

108 Brazil 

109 Argentina 
111 Mexico 

1 14 Brazil 

116 Ecuador 

1 1 7 Italy 

119 Tire Brazil 

120 Brazil L 

6 05/29/08 100.7276 5.9600 

10ft 05/15/27 88.3095 114700 
6ft (M/15/24 77.6250 6X300 
5 04/15/14 88.1857 5X700 
lift 01/30/17 106X372 104500 
6 V« 12/31/19 83X750 74500 
61k. 04/15/12 70.9990 94200 
3 Vi 02/28/15 64.8242 5.0100 
6ft 09/27/23 111X215 6.1500 
9ft 04/07/08 89X250 104600 
6ft 04/15/06 80.7000 82100 

New International Bend Issues 

■™v 

Vll 

Compiled by Paul Floren 

Amount 

Issuer (mKTUras) 

Mot. 

Coop. 

% Price 

Price 

end 

week 

fens 

-.A 

• 

o 

124 Poland 
126 Russia 

4 10/27/14 90.7615 44100 

11* O&OQto 81.9221 ) 4X400 

Floating Rate Notes 








l32Ldwiit Re 
133 EIB 
135 Broad 

5ft 02/26TO3 99X750 
5ft 06ft MA)I 100. 1420 
5 'ft* 06/30/03 98.7924 

5.7900 

57400 

6X100 

Cato be Ahorros Del 
Medtterraneo • - ■ 

S300 

2003 0X625 99X58 

..... rr . . 

— 

- -Over 3-meMti Libor. NanrikiMe. FeesO.175*. (Deutsche Bank) 

.^fll 

138 Venezuela 

139 Ecuador par 

6ft 03/31 /2Q 79X000 
3ft 02/28/25 £4.7500 

84900 

6X900 

Svens ka Handelsbanken AB 

S400 

1999 

0X625100X28 

— 

Undersmarth liar. Nonarftabfe. Few 0X9^ WtanWtyndU 

4V 

141 Russian 
ISO ADS 
1 S3 Argentina 

Ki Knrpfi 

9ft 11/27/01 62.0374 112000 
4ft 90 9109 4 7(UM 

WestPac Banking 

$500 

2001 

Hbor 

99.973 

— 

Inlerart w« be 3-monta Utaar. CaaaMt In 2000 l Fees 8125%. (Marou Stanley.) 

A-. 

lero 04AW) 88JOOO 
qu run ojm oi men 

0.0000 
O IMA 

Slade Finance 

FF799J 

2013 

0.35 

9946 

— 

Over French $ovwnment OAT band ame. NancaQable. Fees 858 iCnnUt Sinsse Fast Boston.) 

i (M ruxcu 

156 Mexico 

160 Bulgaria 

161 Poland 

uo |bpn 

lift 09/15/16 112*410.1000 

6*» 07/28/11 73.0803 89800 
6V* 10/27/24 982864 6X000 

(u (uninn o a Venn c um 

International Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Develop men! 

11X300^)00 

2013 

10 

10170 


Mens! w» be 10% wrt9 199ft steps down to 6% onJB 2001 thereafter briers* is 15% nrtnus : 

fenes 12-matah Libor. Rnrffered at 99 J9. Crttable at par in 2003 and 2008 Fees 2%. (Deutsche , 
Bank) 

• i%9 

1 M JOF.W 

166 Xerox Cap 

167 Poland 

140 JAavim 

5ft 06/01/00 99.8750 
3 10/27/24 69X750 

mt rnnumi i in uccx 

5X800 

4X200 

O lOAA 

AB Spintab 

ECU 2X0 

2000 

0.05 

100X4 
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The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, July 13-17 
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Asia-Pacific 


Expected Company meetings: CSR Ltd., 
This Week Compass East Industry (Thailand) 
PLC, Maruichi Malaysia Steel Tube 
Bhd. 

Earnings expected: HDFC Bank 
Ltd., Novopan Industries Ltd., Pico 
Far East Holdings Ltd., Tian Teck 
Land. 


Europe 

Graz, Austria: EU environment min- 
isters start three-day informal meet- 
ing. 

Barcelona: Micro Compaci Car AG, 
a joint venture of Daimler-Benz AG 
and SMH, presents the Smart car. 


Americas 
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Chicago: Mecklermedia presents In- 
ternet Wortd '98. Speakers include 
executives from Sprint Corp.. Inter- 
nationa! Business Machines Corp. 
and Lycos Inc. Monday to Friday. 
Naples, Florida: Computer Retail 
Week hosts “Retail XChange” con- 
ference. Until Wednesday. 
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Monday 
July 13 


Hong Kong: External trade statis- 
tics classified by country and com- 
modity for May; business receipts 
indexes for service industries for the 
first quarter. 

Tokyo: May figures on machinery 
orders. 


Lisbon: Electric Industry Regulato- 
ry Agency holds a hearing on the 
regulation of the industry. 

London: British Retail Consortium 
releases sales monitor for June; pro- 
ducer price figures for June. 

Madrid: M-4 money supply in June. 


Washington: U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment reports on 1 996 crop con- 
ditions for wheal, com, soybeans 
and cotton. 

Earnings expected Chrysler Corp., 
Gannett Co., General Motors 
Corp.'s Hughes Electronics. 
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Tuesday 
July 14 


Seoul: The Korea Economic Daily 
holds a seminar on restructuring to 
overcome the economic crisis. 
Tokyo: Tokyo Shoko Research and 
Teikoku Data Bank releases figures 
on bankruptcies for June. 

Earnings expected: Sun Cheong. 


London: June retail prices index; 
Gordon Brown, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, publishes the compre- 
hensive spending review, which in- 
cludes public spending plans for the 
next three years. 

Warsaw: June employment index. 


Atlanta: Federal Reserve Bank re- 
leases monthly index of manufac- 
turing in the Southeast 
Washington: June retail sales; 
June consumer price index. 
Washington: American Petroleum 
Institute issues U.S. stocks report 
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Wednesday Singapore; May bank loans, money 
July IS supply and foreign reserves. 

Tokyo: Revised figures on industrial 
production for May; figures on steel 
output for June. 

Wellington: Consumer prices re- 
port for the second quarter of 1 998. 


London: Labor force survey for 
March to May, unemployment 
cl sums for June; Bank of England 
releases the minutes of the June 3- 
4 meeting of its Monetary Policy 
Committee, which decided to raise 
the benchmark interest rate. 


European Sank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development 
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Chicago: Waste Management Inc. 
holds special meeting to vote on 
merger with USA Waste Sen/ices. 
Washington: May business inven- 
tories: June estimate tor import and 
export prices, weekly report on mort- 
gage applications. 
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Last Week's Markets Euremarts 


Stock Indexes 


Money Rates 


Thursday 
July 16 


Company meetings: Consolidated 
Farms Bhd., Keladi Maju Bhd, La 
Tondena Distillers Inc.. Mansion 
Holdings, Tanjong Public Ltd. 
Earnings expected: Be/jaya Hold- 
ings Ltd., Cate De Coral Holdings 
lid., Hung Hing Print Group. 


London: June public-sector fi- 
nances report. 

Paris: Danone SA releases first-half 
sales after ihe close of French fi- 
nancial markels. 

Madrid: May retail sales report. 
Stockholm: May retail sales. 


Philadelphia: Federal Reserve 
Bank releases monthly index on 
manufacturing in the East. 
Washington: Weekly unemploy- 
ment claims; Federal Reserve re- 
ports on industrial production tor 
June. 
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Friday 
July 17 


Wellington: May retail sales report; 
final report on the housing permits 
issued in May. 


Budapest: May retail figures. 
Madrid: May industrial production. 
Company meetings: AMB Aachen- 
er und Muenchener Beteiligungs- 
AG, Sears PLC. 


Washington: May international 
trade balance; U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment reports on cattle on feed; 
Federal Reserve releases weekly re- 
port on commercial and industrial 
loans at U.S. commercial banks. 
Mexico City: June unemployment 
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- The currency crisis In 
Asia... 

pBf cemage changes against 
'*•’ the dollar since July 1 , 1997 

i>.t-10% 


... has driven commodity 
prices down ... 

Percentage changes in contracts 
for nearest delivery. 



Scwck Btoomtierg financial Markets 


. . . making waves around 
the world. 

With 40 percent of government 
spending dependent on oil revenue, the 
budget has been cut by $3.7 billion. 


CANADA 


Commodifies account for 40 percent of 
its exports. Falling prices for timber, 
coal and other raw materials have 
caused its currency to plunge. 


Its budget has been cut by $685 
million in response to the slump in the 
price of copper, its major export. 


The New York Time* 



Jakarta Rings Alarm 
On Foreign-Debt Bill 

Official Says New Credits Will Be Needed 


Plunge in Commodities Insulates Europe and U.S. 


By Jo n a tha n Fuefbrmger 

New York Tima Service 


m NEW YORK — When Asia was hit 
by its economic earthquake a year ago, 
foe shock waves quickly reverberated 
around the globe through the hair-trig- 
ger stock and currency markets. 
j. But foe more powerful impact is 
Writing through a slower-moving and 
less visible force: the markets for basic 
qommodi ties like oil, metals and timber. 

that helps explain why foe ripples 
from the Asian financial mllapy * are 
continuing to hit hard at countries as far- 
flung as Canada, Chile, New Zealand 
god Mexico while foe effect has re- 
mained unexpectedly benign in foe 


United States and Europe. 

Overall, commodity prices are down 
almost 10 percent since February. For 
nations that depend heavily on galling 
raw materials and baric goods globally 
to genera te growth and to support foeir 
government budgets, the pain has been 
sharp, contributing to job cutbacks, 
lower currency values, shortfalls in gov- 
ernment revenues and ballooning trade 
deficits. 

‘"There is no question that foe weak- 
ness in certain commodities is rever- 
berating in markets around the world,'’ 
said Desmond Lachm&n, managing di- 
rector of emerging markets economic 
research at Salomon Smith Barney. 

A drop in the price of copper has hit 


Zambia and Chile, while New Zealand 
has felt the impact of lower timber 
prices. Australia is suffering from a 
decline in wool prices; Canada bears the 
pain of lower coal and timber prices. 

But die United States and Europe are 
in significantly different positions. Even 
though exports from Europe and Amer- 
ica to Asia have dropped sharply and the 
United States exports a lot of its own 
commodities, it is far less dependent on 
them. In addition, generally affluent con- 
sumers in the two regions, foe biggest 
economic entities in foe world, have 
received a lift similar to the effects of a 
substantial tax cut because of foe decline 
in commodity prices. This has largely 
cushioned foe Asian fallout so far in foe 


United States and in much of Europe. 
Consider the impact of lower oil 
, which have fallen from a high of 
a barrel in die last year to a low of 
$1 1.S6 a barrel last month. While not all 
of this is a result of the crisis in Asia, a 
major portion is attributable to the 
stalling of its economic engine. 

That has translated into about $14 
billion in lost income this year to major 
oil producers like Russia. Mexico. 
Venezuela and foe Middle East and a 
nearly equivalent bonus for energy con- 
sumers. For the United States, which 
produced 6.4 million barrels a day in 
April but also imported 10.4 million 

See COMMODITIES, Page 15 


Two Tarnished Titans: IBM Rebounds as GM Stalls 


By Tim Smart 

Washington Pos Service 


* WASHINGTON — At the end of 
1992, they stood as tarnished titans of 
American business, symbols of a broad- 
er decline in U.S. industry. 

International Business Machines 
Carp, and General Motors Carp, were 

rwft m mpani^K that hflrf A wimwtefl fhgir 

respective industries for decades. But 
the two giants bad lost their, way, seem? 
ingly out of sync with foeir nadacts and 
incapable of restarting then cccgkxmc- 
engines despite repeated attempts at 
cost-cutting and re-engineering. 

Within foe space of a few months, 
restless boards and impatient investors 
clamored for change and busted the 
chief executives of both companies. 

There foe similarities end. 

IBM’s board chose a chief executive 
who had no experience with technol- 
ogy. Louis Getsmer Jr., instead, had a 
background in cookies, cigarettes and 
credit cards as chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of RJR Nabisco Inc. and pres- 
ent of American Express Co. 

GM chose a safer route. Its board, led 
by John Smale, a former Procter & 
Gamble Co. chairman, plucked John 
Smith Jr. from the company’s European 
operations for the top job in Detroit. 

And now, with GM facing a crippling 


strike and falling market share, it looks 
as if Mr. Smithwill retire within the next 
two years, leaving much of die work at 
GM still left to be done. 

At IBM, meanwhile, Mr. Gerstner 
moved swiftly. He quickly reversed 
course cm a strategy his predecessor, 
John Alters, had chosen to break IBM 
into several “Baby Blues." Instead, 
Mr. Geretner outlined in foe spring of 
1993 a strategy that focused on inte- 
grating foe various elements of IBM ! 
into a cohesive whole, promisi ng to sell 
“sotufibnif’ -rather than just products. 
In doing so, he committed IBM to the 
services business, which is now the fast- 
est-growing segment of its $80 billion 
empire. 

Within a year of Mr. Gerstner’s ar- 
rival, IBM had posted its first profit in 
four years and bad reversed a decline in 
its revenue. 

In one of the first key moves, ac- 
cording to insiders, Mr. Gerstner hired 
Jerome York from Chrysler Corp. to 
become IBM's first chief financial of- 
ficer. 

It was Mr. York who spearheaded a 
cost-catting campaign that removed $7 
billion in annual overhead from IBM 
and helped consolidate a number of 
piecemeal restructurings into a $8.9 bil- 
lion write-off — at the time the largest 
write-off ever undertaken by a com- 


pany. The goal was to stop foe hem- 
orrhaging that had brought $16 billion 
in losses over the preceding two years. 

Second, say former IBM executives 
and consultants, Mr. Gerstner brought 
an external view of foe world to a com- 
that was legendary for its insu- 


The choice of an outsider was critical, 
in die view of David Bliss, vice chair- 
man of Delta Consulting Group, which 
has provided management advice to 
many big companies, including Xerox " back in tbe game. 
Crap! " 

“Lou Gerstner, coming in from the 
outside, was purposely from another 
planet,” Mr. Bliss said- “If you look at 
GM, it doesn’t appear they’ve ever done 
that.” 

Indeed, Mr. Bliss said, when GM did 
have an outspoken outsider on its board 
in the person of Ross Perot, the com- 
pany eventually bought him out. By 
contrast, Mr. Gerstner brought a team of 
outsiders to IBM, including former as- 
sociates such as G. Richard Thoman, 
now president of Xerox. Mr. Gerstner 
also held countless one-on-ones with 
top customers, often meeting personally 
with other CEOs to clinch deals. 

Whatever he has done, it seems to 
have worked. The market value of IBM 
stock has increased more than $70 bil- 
lion since Mr. Gerstner took over. Last 


year, its stock surpassed its all-time high 
of $175 a share before splitting 2-for-l. 
It closed Friday on the New York Stock 
Exchange at $118.50, up $1.44 a 
share. 

Mr. Gerstner, who has already made 
tens of millions of dollars from his stock 
options, is not Jetting up. At foe end of 
last year he agreed to stay another five 
years, and his current mantra, which be 
tells employees, investors and reporters, 
is: “What we've done so far just gets us 


By Michael Richardson 

htremqtionai Herald Tribune 

JAKARTA — Indonesia has warned 
for tbe first time that it may have to 
reschedule foreign debt of more than 
$54 billion unless Western nations and 
international agencies bridge a fiscal 
gap with new credits, as it contends with 
a gaping budget deficit and an economy 
falling deeper into recession. 

Economists said Sunday that foe 
warning, from Ginandjar Kartasasmita, 
tbe coordinating minister of the econ- 
omy, finance ana industry , was intended 
to put pressure on creditors in nego- 
tiations aimed at completing details of 
an emergency loan package in foe next 
few days. 

But they said that the warning also 
was a measure of the increasingly des- 
perate situation in tire world’s fourth 
most populous nation as foe economy 
collapses, throwing milli ons of people 
out of work and into poverty and in- 
creasing foe need for government 
spending to alleviate social distress. 

Mr. Ginandjar. who is beading a 
group of Indonesian officials and 
bankers that will meet Monday with 
loaders in Tokyo on the second leg of a 
six-country tour to rally financial sup- 
port for Indonesia, said that reschedul- 
ing foe government’s debt burden might 
help resolve foe country's financial dif- 
ficulties. 

“It is an option,” he said. “It could 
be part of a solution. ” 

Indonesia last month reached an out- 
line agreement with a committee rep- 
resenting international banks to delay 
repayment of more than $80 billion 
owed by cash-strapped private-sector 
and state-owned Indonesian compa- 
nies. 

But Indonesia has until now avoided 
talk of rescheduling its sovereign debt 
because this could damage government 
credibility, raise the cost of future bor- 
rowing and make investors even warier 
of returning to the country. 

“Ginandjar wants to give a warning 
to foe major donor countries and mul- 
tilateral lending agencies that if Indone- 
sia can't secure resources to fill the 
budget gap, it will have to reschedule its 
official debt,” said Hadi Soesastro, an 
economist who serves as executive di- 


rector of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in Jakarta. 

With foe approval of the international 
Monetary Fund, the Indonesian gov- 
ernment is seeking additional loans of 
$4 billion to $6 billion from the United 
States, Japan and European nations, as 
well as the World Bank. It needs foe 
money to cover a .budget deficit inflated 
by the need to pay for essential food and 
medical imports, for fuel and food sub- 
sidies for foe poor, for programs to 
provide jobs and basic medical care and 
to help keep children in school. 

Unless the budget-support credits are 
secured, the IMF says, it cannot approve 
proceeding with $41.2 billion in in- 
ternational loans to Indonesia, which 
foreign aid officials say is needed ur- 
gently to prevent a dire economic situ- 
ation from becoming worse. 

The IMF-controlled loan package to 
Indonesia was suspended in May amid 
the political and economic chaos that 
surrounded foe resignation of President 
Suharto. 

In foe weeks before he resigned, riots, 
looting and arson — much of it directed 
against Indonesia's ethnic Chinese 
minority, which plays a key role in foe 
country ’5 trade, commerce and invest- 
ment — did further major damage to an 
economy already hit by prolonged 
drought, failing prices of oil and other 
major export commodities, and dwind- 
ling tax receipts as business slowed 
sharply. 

Last month, foe new government of 
President B.J. Habibie signed a fresh 
accord with the IMF. which said that an 
additional $4 billion to $6 billion in 
foreign funding would have to be found 
to offset the budget deficit. 

“Government balances are in trouble 
for two obvious reasons.” said David G. 
Fernandez, an economist in the Singa- 
pore office of JP. Morgan. “Revenues 
are down and expenditures are up.” 

Some foreign officials say they are 
hopeful that donors will come up with 
the needed amount and that foe IMF will 
approve a resumption of lending to In- 
donesia this week. 

In a carefully worded statement is- 
sued in Jakarta on Saturday, the IMF 
said that its executive board was sched- 
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A Bid to Unscramble Encryption Policy 


By Elizabeth Corcoran 

Washington Post Service 

-WASHINGTON — A co- 
lli lion of high-tech compa- 
nies plans to unveil a plan on 
Monday that it hopes will 
sersuade tbe U.S. govern- 
J jtu to dramatically loosen 
Export restrictions on sophis- 
icated data-scrambling tech- 
nology. 

Government officials say 
hey are cautiously optimistic 
hat foe coalition’s approach, 
fobbed foe “private door- 
jell,” will win their approv- 
d. The industry group hopes 
0 win a license to export die 


technology as part of 
“routers,” computer hard- 
ware *nd software that trans- 
mit data over electronic net- 
works. If approved, the 
proposal will mark an im- 
portant shift in a struggle of 
more than five years over en- 
cryption technology that has 
pitted the government 
against high-tech companies 
and privacy advocates. 

The coalition of 1 0 compa- 
nies is led by the networking 
giant Cisco Systems Lac. 

There are no restrictions 
on use of encryption tech- 
nology in tbe United States. 
But both law enforcement 
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and national seenrit 
have long worried that if so- 
phisticated encryption tech- 
nology becomes widely 
used, it will hinder foeir ef- 
forts to track down terrorists 
and criminals. 

Tbe government has 
controlled foe export 
such technology. 

Computer companies and 
privacy advocates argue un- 
fettered access to the strongest 
trams of encryption is essen- 
tial to ensuring privacy and 
promoting c om merce in foe 
information age. 

Recently, officials on both 
sides have been struggling 
with whether they should de- 
vise a global solution or put 
together a mosaic of regu- 
lations that lets some compa- 
nies sell sophisticated 
products to certain users un- 
der certain conditions. If the 
government »nd foe private 
companies agree on the door- 
bell proposal, that would so- 
lidify foe more piecemeal ap- 
proach. 

The doorbell proposal also 
would be an important piece 
in foe mosaic because it 
would make sophisticated 
encryption technology much 
more available. 

“The administration and 
foe industry have all hit on 
the notion that they should 
take this a bite at a tune,” 
said Stewart Baker, former 
general counsel for die Na- 
tional Security Agency and 
now an attorney in private 
practice in Washington. 

“We’re pushing the issue, 
bringing it to a head,’* said 
John Chambers, Cisco’s 
chief executive. If industry is 
broadly restricted from 
selling its best 


growth in business’s ability 
to use foe Internet and have 
influence over how it 
evolves.” 

Other companies in the co- 
alition include Sun Mi- 
crosystems Inc., Novell Inc., 
Hewlett-Packard Co. and 
Network Associates Inc., 
which makes security soft- 
ware. Although other major 
names in foe industry, includ- 
ing Intel Corp., Microsoft 
Corp. and Netscape Commu- 
nications Crap., are not cur- 
rently filing for a “private 
doorbell” license, those 
companies said they support 
the approach. 

Here is how it would work: 
Many organizations, whether 
they are private companies or 
Internet service providers, 
serve as gateways for man- 
aging the electronic mes- 
sages seat by foeir employees 
or subscribers. Just before 
messages are released to foe 
Internet, such organizations 
could encrypt or scramble 
them to protect foe content 
from unwanted prying. 

Every snippet of electronic 
mail carries with it foe In- 
ternet address of the sender 
and receiver. And “routers” 
— foe equipment that over- 
sees foe traffic — can be pro- 
grammed to fish out specific 
addresses from the stream of 
data flowing through foem. 
So either just before outgoing 
mail is scrambled or after in- 
coming mail is deciphered, a 
router could pull out mes- 
sages that law enforcement 
officers would specify in a 
warrant 


- Recent technology 
eznicles: 

www.if1t.c0m/JHTfTECH/ 
Internet address: 
CyberScape@iht.com 


Substantial problem-solving capacities 
emanating from solid experience are the tra- 
ditional strengths of DGZ International S.A. 
Again in 1 997, our staff proved to be a derisive 
asset in the Bank's healthy performance in a 
year characterized by volatile markets. 


risk, we use derivative instruments in particular 
to manage our asset/liability position. 

Although interest and commission income 
declined somewhat, we are satisfied with the 
overall performance. Including net earnings 
from trading, our 1997 result from ordinary 


Business Year 1997 


ANOTHER SOLID RESULT ENHANCES 
THE SCOPE FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 


Business volume rose mainly as a result 
of a significant increase in our well diversified 
loan portfolio, in this context, lending on the 
money market made a major contribution to 
growth. Moreover, strong gains were recorded 
through the expansion of our securities port- 
folio. Consistent with our focus on controlling 


operations amounted to DM 61.7 million. 
Net income totaled DM 1 5 million. 

The Bank's success in 1997 reflects client 
satisfaction with the cost-efficient scope of 
our products and services. Concurrently, it 
reinforces our position in an increasingly 
Europeanized market environment. 


From the Annual Accounts 
DM million 


1997 


1996 


Total Assets 

Due from Banks 

Due from Non-bank Clients 

Securities Portfolio 

Deposits by Banks 

Deposits by Non-bank Clients 
Own Funds 

Net Interest and Commission Income. Trading Results 
Administrative Expenses _ 

Taxes _ 

Net Income 


10,049 

4.732 

3.716 

1.418 

3.548 

5.657 

349 

105 

17 

’’’ ’ « 

15 


9.634 

3,783 

A279 

1.378 

4.586 

4.453 

239 

192 


16 

85 

65 


A copy of our annual report is available upon request. 

Deutsche Girozentrale 
International S.A. 

16. Boulevard Royal, L-2449 Luxembourg Tel: (00352)452471-1. Fax: (0 03 52) 462477 
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M079+8, 

.113 I 

JE 



HYBOAp 
MOTOIdA 1087+87 
Mcrogd B 1006+2)6 
MOTOdY 1082+87 
SmVafA 572 +86 

, 3 Sa £ fS l 2 K : .89 


I?3IS 

ImGdBdT 10.14 <81 



FoundA 

aUeadA 

OoOpA 


GKdncA 

WYWA 


iSSSSf* 

iibvW 


RetbaBl 


■ HBrupt 

a Bp 

& r 


1436 -81 
138S +82 
31.25*03 
1408 - 

3580+87 
1004 - 

1170 _ 

2000 +.18 
1597 +.10 
2167+87 
3052 +.10 
407+81 
2142+04 
1607 -85 
B83 _ 

1094+72 
7.18+81 

1641 +. if 

976-81 
23.14 +.10 


FMnd 


93.92+53 
-55 

598 ~ 

iDCTknl 577 -01 

gp. ^S+WS 

SfttSral 37-46+70P 
StrV*M» 33092+100 

Ml ^ * 


2480+73 

fn> + 

EwrorlYn 2566 +38 
RMuBdY 1004 - 

FrwadY 2095 +.18 
GOMuBdY 1073 
GnOKYn 3084 +.11 
IftGlOrY 3406 -86 
IMG97 1072 _ 

H»C US*? 

NCMuBdY 1073 - 

PpTxFY 1174 _ 

SSjInffldY n 951 _ 



in 953+01 
('Van 3986+03 


p 1987 +.12 


Inffnn' '903 *8i 

US shun 9.77 _ 

^ 'fttx 

r E£a Mti aLa+A 

Mratoc 1187+83 

ruuJ o wi n 3473 _ 
FsdmMA: __ 

*ian *8i 

+2)5 
+81 

+.09 

1984 +.11 



593 - 

GrtMA 2B.90+J1 
HitaeBdAX 1189 -82 


+82 
1029+83 
IntSmCoA 19.94+ JO 
UTrmA 9.99 _ 

LJdMwiA 9X - 
Ml IB 11 ® - 
MWISbcA 1095+81 
PAMUlA 1157+81 
SCflpStA 19.19 + 19 
StrtncA 3 «l2+83 
USCvSecA 7.94 +81 
UlORu 1374 -*11 
Fsdsrafad fes __ 
Anunr 257B+05 
Bond B 1013 - 
ErrincB 19J4+.10 
Gisiras aw+j 
HflfffldBtx 1109 -01 
WHB 8.92 - 
MSbiGpB 19J9+JD 
MnSscB I 1099+01 
SraCenSrS 1887 +.18 
SrincT 10-21 +82 
USGvffii 7.93 - 

USFdB 1175 Ol 

, 25^ t k*+0 S 

Men 

P SKT , %J2 „ 

AmUPF 257U +2» 
BcndF 1014 *211 

§er w 4 " 

MmOppx 1093 -01 
OH Fuff 1182 +271 
unF 1174 -11 
F sds i tdsd hath 



MgOAvSn 1456 +.16 
MadGroS 1136 +.11 
MgGrtL 1133 +.11 
Mgaata wsh-m 

KS® li£:3 
S» i3Sl^ 

MMCap 1587 -81 
SMtndn 575 - 

ShtMuni 1030 +81 
SMDuGa* 280 - 

SlockTr 40.17 +.11 
StkBand 1904+212 
FkMtTy Add PocT: 
RnSveT 1903 +85 
HBOrT 14*0 +.14 
MTORmT 2041 .“ 
TothT 1545 +. 
mnmyJSMiorAi 


s?sr p fts + - 5? 


FMsOtr 

EqGtfil 


+0S 


5562+169 


H$8e? 1208 +84 

MldCpB ro> 1480 +74 
Srrir8ft 11.13+82 
ShOppBn 2682 +89 
FkMBy ArMsar I: 
EqGrift J7J1+MP 
bqUUD 2963 +.15 
Gcotnd 1534+79 
Grand A 4053*82 
WYkUn 1280+84 
tSMGa 901 «. 

JnlBdJn 1066 _ 

PtdsBty ArMSOr Ti 
BuiancT 2037 +.15 




EqtaT _ 

GwtnT 980 - 

GtofncT 1572 +79 

GrOpoJ 4049 +-S1 

hiyHt 12.92 +84 


hlfBdT 1065 _ 

NUdCapTp 14.96+75 


MldCapTp 


p 1279 +81 
1074+81 



15L20 +.11 

FF2010n 1114 +.17 

FF2020n 1173+71 

FF2030 0 1385+72 

tacnaaFdn 1181 +4)6 

Fid+roy ipiiwi: 

MSS'* 

iMprton 

489+178 
im -73 
2204+87 



1506+84 



5 S?„ n 

UWyn 

Vtouin 


Wridwrian 1881 +.10 

PkMlty Satacts: 

3004+86 



srotwff 

T«3\r 

Tetocomr 

UtdGrr 


FMaBty M)R 


AgrMunnr 7)07 
CAMunn 1279 
CTMunnr 1104 _ 

EquHndSB 4181 +84 


FLMum 11 _ 

GNMAn 1017 _ 

Gorin B 1087 - 

liBMunn 1541 - 

LrtmMuid 983 


hiyGrfldo lf«+^ 


MUIndnr RQ-61+ . 
i Moron 1188+81 


....Main . ._. 

Munoicn 1568 _ 

KJMunr 1103 +81 
HYMunn 12® - 

OtiMunn 1189 +81 
PAM® or 1081 -81 
SMGVD 9 JO _ 
SMIntMun 1009 - 

ST Bd n 985 +81 
nwroiStnMt: 
EucEq 44.02+85 
TxFSI 1040 _ 


US Eqty 5523B +.18 
R»*r Amr WsAj 


| Lp CdgYJ | 2670+05 


Rt» Bl 

LgCopVolt 26.07 +83 
RM Aiasr Rts Yi _ 
Bnkaioln 1506+® 
EqtjrlnODn 1785+09 
Eqtdxl n 2287+77 
FiaSncn 1183 
Inttncn 10.14 +in 
M&fiOn 038+82 
WTFn 10® +82 

ISUn lirHlI* 

nssT-ssis 

Ljmncn 9.9/ +2» 
MoCpUTOn 1022 +.13 
MdCopyron2l89 +272 
MNbinTn 1012+01 
ORWTFn 7OO7+0S 
tatoln JIM *J2 

^^Grn 1508 -in 

SmCpVdn 17.94 +,u 
Tedin 1901+86 
FMAmrStrat: 

AwGrthn 1123+09 
Grfinc 1126+05 

kiojman 1103+® 


Band In 7030 -87 
GrMcln 2273+84 
Gflnc III n 


7213+34 

lain _ 


TKTtftl 1072 _ 

&OHIMB 11.15 _ 

HpIlWBfcBA 

ass 8£S IS 

GovtAp 1)34 .01 
GTOHKAp I AID +.17 
MghYAp 5J2+0I 
hromwAp 404+81 
NYTFAp 1481 +02 

t^^Sap 

Toffiettp 1526 +.14 

U«Ap 7.77 05 

First GuiulJUi 
EqvBrn 7496 -M 
FnBocn 1089+2n 
Iri Smrcs Momwomd 
“ I389+.I7 


BrSWxp 2563+® 

%s?p 8 

U2?' 

PirsMr Fds last: 

D 3286+06 
3884+01 
ft 7B.9S+U4 
4512 +.76 

t! 1038+81 

MKGop 1707 +.1? 
MUdGrn 3973+184 
STBndn 1029+82 
SpGrn 4708+105 
Flag knasttKA: 


i Noth low Capa 


ConmAp 

EinGinAp 

EqFTnrsAp 


^IRTsyA 

VdhwAp 


+irv»^f- . +■ ^ 


FlaalDfal 

^«n?P 


vautp 

Hex Fondle 
MuWdpnf ! 
Farits Funds: 
AatAlAp 
CopWAp 

astj 

GIKfAp 
GrwltlAp 
ftwtW 


2523+07 
2281 +.06 
7187 + .06 
>0.33 -m 
2204 +.16 

5/+.17 

Ii 

2189+87 

” +. 1 ? 


2281 - 


592 +.08 



3903 



caj4yi£h p ioo + oi 
OoUmlp 1547 - 

CAIrimp 1185 +01 
QffTFitp 774+81 
COTFIp 1 22* +271 
CTTFtp 1175 -. 

CriSeep 1135 +JB 
DNTCp 1887+71 
EquByip M0B+.O6 


Eqlncp" 2084 -.76 
noiidBtip 


201174 _ 

FadTxFttp 1272 + “ 
FLTFUjb 1045 + 
R-THp 1186 ♦. 
GATE Ip 12.10 _ 
GtGvIndp 879+41 
GtbHflbp 1784 - 
GlUfl p 1773 -. 
Gold Ip 709 -.12 
Growth Ip 3004+® 
HYTHp 1186+01 
IncoSrri r 


fisTFrp' \tB + m 


LATFIp 1 J 89 _ 

MDTFId 1186+01 


MDTFIp 

iwtmp Jin - 

Ip 1271 +01 


MIchTFl^ 

MloVdllp 24J9 <19 
MMtftS) 1516 _ 


MOTFIp 12.1? +271 
MJTFlp 11.93+01 


NYhisI p 1180+01 


HYTHp IMS +.01 
NCTFIp 1513+81 


NCTFIp 1513+81 
PATH p 1083 -81 


ATHp ... ... 

PRTRp 1187 _ 

ReESddp >788+77 
ESfeDWlp 26.16+80 
“Gaa 107B ^ 

p 2409 - 05 

p 10.97 +.04 

TRp 1182+01 
USGrwl p 690 +02 
UflRfleslp 1095 -12 
VATRp 1188 _ 

Votoel p 2284 <73 
FimMln On Hi 
AGE III 594+81 
CTOTF8 1 774 + 02 




.... 1532 +82 

GrwthlM^ 2980 +71 


HY1 


... 1173 _ 

hKSSOrilt 286 -.01 
MY TRI1 122B+0I 
R£5ocU ( 1770 +-36 

SmCdpGIlt 2373 -06 
USGoril 1 408+81 

FrorikDn Mutual I: 
Bnuoonl 1543 -2)1 
DbCOVl 217B+8V 
Einepnlp 1517+07 
FtoSW p 1489 +.10 
GudnodJt 1975 -.05 
Starts) 2575 -86 
nrontom Mutual II: 
Beaeanllt 1583 -03 
Dbcllt 71.16+89 
Ewapllp 1510 +.07 
FkiSril p 1481 +2)9 
OudUnt 1983 -85 
Shamil t 2599 -06 


FMnMMTaamfe 
Homanr^W) _ 


Band n 1024 - 

Global n 1510+87 
Growth n 1776 +.15 
CAlntn 1187+81 
USNUeron 20.11 -86 


ww -1 * 


83 _ 



USgqAp 3276+77 
USEqCp 3177*77 
US EqD 3171 +77 
«E tnsrt Rind* 

“is nJifl 

CMC Trust III* . 



Growth 


SST (W ^ 


1072 +01 
ItiUCaro 2408 +.04 
biUSmCo 128S+J3S 

pSSnx 1*S 

RCB 11® +70 

SfnCpCr 7245 +.14 

SmCVal 1682 +.CB 


USBdMpWl 988 -81 
8e 1380 +8S 
OMQ Trust rVl 


??g:2 


I 981 +02 
7.14 +04 

’ I 4 * + m 
IrdKoro 2488 +0S 
as imtttunonaL- 
MM. _?J9 


CoiaEql 3514+78 
Coro lO.K ~ 

Hoc 1534+03 

“ llred 2547 +71 


2578 -JO 
~ 1+81 


SDGOM 902 
COM! Funds: 

Atsrdn 36.94+76 

l3K?n 

GTTaln 1679+74 
Growth n 3481 +717 
SmCapGn 2376 +.07 
Vatoel 1777+74 
MntFWARiM 
Asset Alp 17.13 +.14 
EqGTOip 26.19+71 
Eqtvrip 1528+78 
— Rp 2071 +.r- 


GrtnEqp 16.10 +.M 
ITOEqlp [589 +» 


in 33®+83 


p 1500+8^ 


n »9B .. 
- P 1787+86 
USTiean 1083 _ 

m rm %3Bria 
K. XB& 

EqVal 1877 +77 
GrinEq 16.14 +2K 
HWBdp 10.91 -01 
irdCpBdn K570+81 
MGsflqn 1074 -271 

ss jpis 

SmCoEqr IU9+07 
TxEBdn 11.17 +.01 

i £5K FU 3SSi+.>o 

eSTOFd 2147 -88 
maria Funds: 
mine p 1085 +81 
|M»d® 471 +J16 

bid _ 1771 + .11 

^S opv !f3l:i? 

MMDIMi Rmri* 

Inlaid 102* _ 

CmUnon SoOts Fds: 
AstoGfltiA 7.13 -.16 
BromoedA 2080 -86 
CopGrA 2278+80 

& %£*£ 
CoTOEqBp 3182+86 
CoroGn 1449 +71 
GOUncA 7525+® 
GcrincAp 1449 - 

GfiJS&A 1082 +.02 
GAlShfi 1088+82 
GrtncA 2778 -16 
GrincSp 2707 -16 
GrSlrA 1081 +.02 
HiYMdA 1076 +84 


InttEnA 2377 + JO 

ItfllEqBp 2384+78 
MxKdpAp 2288 -70 


MuoHncA 15-30 _ 

SnuCnpA 2672 74 
45JB+J1 


SmCnA 1941 -89 


EsIVoip 3588+71 
Grwlnc 1117 _ 

OH TF 1381 *01 

OppVoi ayn +.16 

GrnnumVol 5402 +71 

GrHt FtotM Fdu 

aa a*-" 

GroeKpriig 1983 + 06 
Gritfln Furntai 
BendA 9.16 -81 

GrolncA 19.92 +87 


OrmiVIA 1885 +88 
- 10.15+01 




AdAOocA 1539 +.14 

esc m 

R&Artl 074 1« 
■ ' ■ 1473+03 

JB.19+JW 


Cuhsms tniit 
OUnoHX 874 -85 


HSBC Funds: 
Gnrtili 


... jMC 1481 +J1 
Hats Mil 10.18 81 
Hortm-Raid+i 
Band 1153+81 
CapAppn 3788+108 
Growth n 1205+86 
Hn 40.94 +78 
MQrn 1905+14 
infill 1278+82 


SMDur n 562 - 

Value (i 1672 -.13 

Hnnflna Lanstwr „ 
WEm 1596 -.09 

Hsnfs Inriptiti 

I 1681 +.13 


Bondi 

SSfi 

indstf 

biKwi 

bifTxExl 

Ml 

sntntBdl 

SMCqpl 


1078 _ 

2079+72 
2773+69 
2873 +J5 
1675 - 
10.72 _ 


\®; a A 


1970 +.17 


SnKjo^iVai 1 36.11 +.M 



nr'H^ 


lp ?2S:S 



Mktoapn U.06+72 


... ...10 + JB 

IBJ Rawtv 
CoreEqS 1771 +.17 
■CAP Funds: 

DbcEqn 3S.E4 +.m 
Equflvn 4056+01 
ICON RJsj 
L atan 12-41 -02 

Tech 7084+74 

IDEX Croon: 
GniWtllAp 3177+177 
Growth T 3516+179 


GHMAp 2571 +82 
GtataBi 2772 +JI 


1st 

Muni pn 1083+81 
Tnt p 1030 -2H 
■ndapaodauce Onu: 
EtjfyPlus 1979+ JO 
FbrbK 1003 _ 

USGorfTrn 10.55 -.01 
Inteartty Mutunt 
KS Mon 12.17 -81 
NOTtfrnr 597 JD 
latnat FOs: 

KS TxE n 1078 - 

SUMS ft 1532 -11 
Rnwsaa; 

Bol np 1513 +86 
Dymmcroi 1582 t-B 
Energy p 1593 -61 
EuiPMp 2181 +J1 
EuaamQi ro)1551 +82 
FkiSscnp 3472+10+ 
Gold np 1.97 -.01 

Gniwih np +.16 
HBItScro* 6387+102 
HlYIrjnp 778+82 
Indlncanp 1543 +.11 
LebUMnp 3107+03 
Seflnannp 577 - 

SaCoGrnp 1518 -81 
TxFreenp 15S7 - 

Tail 7784+84 
Tot Rhine 1168+89 
Utflnp 1504 +.13 
VnlEanp 3)68+78 
vndCam m 19.91 +73 


m Rn 
BendA 


_. _kp 

GrthA p 
GrinAp 
tnBAp 
MB f 
InllCt 

mm 

ironiBi 


iais+8i 

2009+76 
14.14 +.15 
4352+79 
4309+78 
4589+77 
4363+79 
1513 01 


JPMayn Funds: 
Bondn 1063 - 


1537+87 
11.77 -84 
11.00 -84 

^ IOAS+0I 

SmCoOpP 1284 + 19 
SmqfKon 2775 +.11 
TEBondn 12-03 _ 

USEqly 26 JV +.16 

JP Marumi Inslfc 

Bond HMU _ 
BandUdm 1511 _ 

DbcEq 1583 +.15 
Dhwtfdh 1439 + 07 
EmaMkEqn 777 +.11 
EquUr 173 +.10 

GbSMnc 1072 +.01 
hdlEqly 1260 -84 
MK)m 112)3 -.04 
NYTotM 1009 - 

st Bondn 98 a - 
SmoBCan 1535 + 07 
TxAwDsEq 1565 +.19 
Ttw£>n 1078+01 
James GRp H.ll +84 
Jmiwxtaaiu Rtb 


Batancmfn 1775 +.18 
1596 +81 


Band 

J said 


Eataprn 3532+^ 
EqlnC- 1660+72 


FarfTxExn 773 - 

Rxine n 1007 _ 

Fund n 3070+04 
Griti me 29.10 +09 

HWdn 1164+84 
Mercury 2514+65 

g ag s ss:s 

ShTmBd n Iff - 

S SItu n 1771 +.18 
nn 4405+ M) 

venturn 5B.18+10& 
WMdWn 4802+03 
Japan Rl ft 7M - 
Jatm Hancock: 

iTFA p 1188 - 

ngs nits _ 

"p 1036 +.11 
t 964 +.10 

p 17.73 +.40 

FlnlndAp 1782+61 


GtaOAp 1589 +.19 
— ‘ 45.99+76 


GUbcA 
GIRxfll 3479 + 73 

g-i?I-J2 
55 -t 

GnrthB 2333+66 
GrinAp 2266+71 
GrinBI 2549+7® 
Growth p 2475+68 
ffiYMAp 509 -07 
HlYIdB 809 -03 
HYTFBt 960 -.01 
IndpCaro 2»J2 +.66 
IndpEqBp 29.15+65 

OgBkA 5803+17? 
RgBfcBI 58J4+I70 
SaSalAp 1478 +.11 
SsBalBp 1478 +.12 
SvBondAp 1532 _ 

SvBandB 1572 _ 

SrimAp 24.76 +.28 
SvtnrBp 2472+78 
SvUSGtAp 9.97 -.01 
SUSGvBI 9.97 -.01 
SpdEAp 3674 -33 
SodEBp 2571 -72 
11.14 +.19 

1069 +.|9 

IncA p 782 _ 

IncB 782 _ 

Bd A 1089 -01 
TFBdBI W.S9 -01 
John Hancock iratl: 




1772 +78 

JB MEq p 1872+71 
JundtGri 1773+38 


MWCop 1598 -.06 
KaiaKUKn 14JD +.14 
touftnonp 686 +.10 
Kemper Funds A: 
BH*ainA 1815 +.13 
CalffTxA 765 _ 

GantrA 2516 +.W 
DnlncaA *2)3 +02 
DnpFtlSA 1070+77 
DraHiRA 3543 +34 
FLTxA 1060 _ 

GftlnCA 864 + 01 


GrthA 

hGYleld 

InCnpA 

MM 

MunIA 

NYTSA 

RsHrol 

Re)bo2 

Reno 


RaQreS 

ReUrei 

SIGMA 


1532 + 22 
847+04 
864 _ 

1445+76 
10.40 _ 

11.90 _ 

1107 +.07 
1205+06 
1575 1.05 
1590 + 06 
1041 +.05 
1148 + 2)5 
7.78+01 
593 + 06 
21.9* _ 

1270 + 42 
1730 +.09 


uSGwrfA 883 _ 

USMIaA 78* +81 


U&MlaA 

Vfllui&A 1660+37 
ands B: 
r 1511 +.13 
2512 +2)4 

. „•! 602 +.02 
□nnFnSB p 1006 +77 
DrmtORBr 3530 +2* 
GtfllBt 14.45 +.20 


WYWB1 


s sar 


KBBPR 
MurtBtl 
SWorBi 


TeaiB 

TotfUBI 


546 +.04 
841 +.01 
7434 +.34 
10-37 -01 
773 +.01 
I *63 + 06 
B 2147 - 

11.94+40 
11.19 +.09 
882 _ 
IBI 70S _ 




_ 13572+74 

HTOdCI E 48 +213 

SmCoVCI 2163 - 
Kant Funds instt 
GMilcn 1739 +37 
meoiM n 10.41 + oi 
h&gginri n 22.97 +.36 
MTFn 1007 +.01 
9.98 + 02 
17.14 -13 
nlOJI +.01 
976 + 02 
.. . (i (543 + 04 
TdXFrhtcn 1005 +82 
Kw i’ ia ri w 1 Fund*: 

‘ 7167 +.13 

1479+85 



Tralnc 10.12 - 
4) +.02 


PAMuBC |04f +.02 
KMt lost: 

Equity n 1937+72 
MMfllmfWh 
Growth H 1372 +.17 
EmGrA 769 _ 

Rands: 

iEq 1747 -.01 

Jlr nttr 

BctdomV 14J3 -05 

Band 1088 +81 
EmgMkt 861 +.15 


°SRSS Ldst^l^r: *22 


Eoirtty 


inttErj 

mnF-rinc 


2283+87 
1590 +.11 
940+03 
1474 .75 
2036 -86 
907 +01 

Lrnard Opotc 
EquflyOp 3181+87 


totlSC 

SmCflp 

StraYd 


SrtlCapap 2034 -06 
LtixnNY MS - 


Logg Mason: 

AmerLd p 1770 +74 
GUGMlp 965 + 01 
GWiulnp 1063 -82 
HlYMp 17.13+82 


1nHEq?r 
hi*Grr 


BSW 


PATF 

Spinvnpj 

TURefp 

VaiTrp 


1029+70 
1065 _ 
IM2 - 
1663 -81 
34.11 +76 
2379 -84 
S3B3+133 


NotVdTr 5460+1.14 


Undnqtan Grp: 

On Lead 1606 -JO 
GNMAn 547+03 


GOlllKtl 2357 +J9 
WitdEran 886+84 


own 82 
Lindner Funds: 

Di»n 27 250 -83 
Growth n 2527 -.14 
Upperfainc 1007+4)3 
UpPFurEa 1475 +81 


l S3SS 

rumtut 


... . 3175+71 

fteaffr 17.(4+73 
SmCap 2596+60 
Laam)s Soyfast 
Bondnx 1597 -75 
Cora Vi np 1973 -.1$ 
MEqn 1267 +.1$ 
SroCopn 1971 -.10 
Lematt Snytn Iran 
Fxdtncn 1314 -82 
ImFadlnn 12JP -83 

Lord AMmTT (L 
AMBrddAp 1549 + 2M 


BondDdbAp 988 - 

dsvGrhAp IS67 -84 
27.19+ , " 


En 1990 p 27.19+89 
GIE4AP 1377 +. OB 


GDocAp 5)0 -0) 
Grtnoap 970+83 
GriSecAp 2.61 - 

UjflA p 1400+2* 
p 1462 -.10 
p 3117 +.12 
1 166$ -.16 
TroFrAp 1176+81 
TFCTAp 1066 _ 

TkFrColAP 1088+01 
TFFL Ap 493 - 

TFMQAp 528+81 
TFNJA p 545 _ 

TaxNYAp 1172 - 

TFTXAP 10X7+81 
TFPAAp 522 _ 

TFHlAp 516 _ 

Lard AtMtl: 

AH4HB p 1549+83 
BdDDBpx 988 _ 

OwCtBp 15JB -.04 
RSSmCpBpl660 -.16 
Lord AMWtt C: 
AfBWCp 15X9+2)3 
BdDUCpX 989 . 

DcoGrCp 15J0 -OS 
GovSecp 201 271 
GflncCp 909+84 
RhS 01^CU661 -IS 
LvtMnia Bra A; 
BraHiYd 979 +83 
Fond 3002+75 
locanr 574 +271 
599+20 
11X3+08 

1IJ8+86 

MAP Eq 76.17+72 

MAS Fds Artv a: 

FteUncn 1302+01 
value a 1883 -89 
M2VS Fds IlnSl CL 
BaknKedn 1404 +.11 
OomesFIn (1 2)9+0) 
Equity n 2450 +73 
Fxdlnll n 1176+01 
Fadlne n 12211 +82 
HY Pori 90S +20 
IntmDurn 1000 +2)2 
biDEqn 157$ +.14 
WffTxln n 977 +.02 
LMDurPI ft 1077+271 
MCapGtn Z3JS+7S 
MCapVdl n 21X4 +75 
MuKAstn 1305 +.10 
MutMWFl 968 +82 
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Angry Koreans Rally 
Against Layoff Threat 

But Protest Fails to Draw Expected Crowd 


By Don Kirk 

International Herald Tribune 


. lcader s of the bluest 

labor organizations in Strath Korea led 
Owosandscrf *cir followers Sunday in 
afist-wavma rallv -fnt- {nK _ 


_ , — o- «uuuusinesseiiQrts 
£ lay off about 500,000 took, workers 
by the end. of the year. 
rtJJ® ragy in a park on the banks of 
£* Han River, which divides central 
fiyn southern Seoul, displayed both 
tne strength and the weaknesses of the 
unions as they enter a week of planned 
strikes and work slowdowns may may 
force suspension of production al fi- 
osnciaUy hani-hjt heavy industries. 

“Protect our jobs” was the slogan 
repeated again and again by Lee Kab 
president of the mili tant Koww 
Confederation of Trade Unions. “We 
roust fight to the end against layoffs.” 
Mr. Lee said more than 100,000 
workers, most of them in the motor 
vehicle and metal industries, would go 
on a general strike b eginning Tuesday. 
Like several other recent general 
strikes, the walkout was expected to 
last about 48 hours. 

For all the words, however, the tally 
Sunday drew only about 20,000 people, 
far fewer than the 100,000 that die 
organizers had predicted would come: 
For many workers, the question was 
how the unions could stop rising, un- 
employment. The government has said 
that l3 million South Koreans, almost 
7 percent of the work force, are un- 
employed, amid forecasts that about 2 
million wQ] be out of work before die 
economic crisis hies rock bottom. 

* * We sympathize with them because 
they are losing jobs," said Kim Han 
Sung, an office worker, paring upon 
the rally from an avenue beside the 
park. “This is the painful reality we 


have to bear because of the govern- 
ment’s mistakes.’’ 

For unkm leaders, tbe failure of the 
government to avert the crisis provided 
a rallying cry. 

. “Hrst the government must restroc- 
.. tore itself,” said Park In Sang .president 
of the Federation of Korean Trade Un- 
ions, which is often viewed by members 

- of the Korean Confederation of Tirade 
Unions as too submissive to govem- 

- meat demands. “We do not have id 
. bear the burden.’* . . 

Many workers at the rally were from 
financial institutions, including five 
banks that the JR nancial Supervisory 
Commission liquidated after deciding 
that they were financially insolvent and 
overburdened with debts from compa- 
nies on the brink of bankruptcy - 
But compared with workers in 
heavy industries, bank employees ap- 
peared. less enthusiastic to jom in the 
general strike called by die Korean 
Confederation of Trade Unions. 

Chao Won Suh, president of tbe 
Korean Confederation of Banking Un- 
ions, said he pr efe r red first to pursue 
talks with the government through a 
committee of government, business 
and labor representatives before de- 
ciding to join in a general strike. 

' With 30,000 of the 150,000 bank 
workers in South Korea already out of 
jobs, he said he hoped to wade out a 
plan under which banks would lay off 
workers gradually. 

. ‘ Among the workers’ greatest con- 
cerns was takeover by foreign compa- 
nies. “We don’t know what they will 
be like,’ ’said Choi Jong Kuen, a union 
worker. “Their style is different.’* 

A pamphlet handed out by workers 
from die metal industry niam to 
&StedCom“a 


_ tyal of the nation,’’ Many of die 
workers were employees of 



Y.SABatftnn 

South Korean union members shouting slogans Sunday during a 
demonstration in Seoul to protest layoffs as the economic crisis deepens. 


ies currently owned 
government and that 


one of 11 
all or in part by i 
are to be sold 
One of those is Korea Telecom 
Carp., (he national telephone company. 


The union representing 58,000 workers 
there asked, “Do foreign investors 
want our economy to snrvive?” The 
answer, the union said, was, “Once 
they get profits, they will leave.” 


U.S. Corporate Giants 
Save a Tax Loophole 


By Leslie Wayne 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — A lobbying blitz by 
some of the biggest names in corporate 
America has succeeded in maintaining a 
lucrative tax break for multinational 
corporations — one that allows them to 
avoid U.S. taxes and reduce their for- 
eign tax bill, too. 

The tale of their lobbying success is 
contained in the fine print of a House- 
Senate conference report on the bill to 
overhaul the Internal Revenue Service, 
which Congress approved last week and 
President Bill Clinton was expected to 
sign. 

The pressure on the Treasury De- 
partment began soon after it tried in 
January to stop a fast-growing tax- 
avoidance maneuver involving “hybrid 
structures,” entities permitted by a 
loophole created two years ago when 
the Clinton administration took steps to 
simplify taxes. 

Toe loophole, which the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation estimates will cost 
$800 million in federal revenue over 
five years and up to $1.8 billion over 10 
years, allows American multinational 
companies to use foreign tax havens to 
reduce their U.S. and foreign taxes on 
profits from overseas operations. 

Tbe Treasury Department's effort to 
rein in use of the loophole set off an 
intense lobbying campaign by some of 
the biggest U.S. accounting firms, 
which had been aggressively marketing 
hybrid structures, and by corporate gi- 
ants including Exxon Corp., General 
Motors Corp.. Hallmark Cards lac., 
Philip Morris Cos.. Merrill Lynch & 
Co., Microsoft Corp- and the bottling 
arm of Coca-Cola Co. 

The companies fought to preserve the 
loophole through a combination of arm- 
twisting. letter-writing and hiring some 
of the best tax-lobbying talent in Wash- 
ington. Eleven business coalitions were 
formed to lobby the issue. At one point, 
an amendment was proposed to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service bill to delay the 


foreign tax 


closing of the loophole and shift control 
of tbe use of hybrid structures from the 
Treasury Department to Congress. The 
amendment was later dropped. 

When the dust settled, tbe Treasury 
Department agreed to allow multina- 
tional companies that already used the 
loophole to continue to do so perman- 
ently. It also agreed to allow some lim- 
ited new hybrid structures to be set up 
for the next six years and promised not to 
revisit the issue for at least two years. 

“This measure signaled that Con- 
gress can’t stand up to industry,” said 
Michael McIntyre, a tax law professor at 
Wayne Stale University in Detroit who 
has written extensively about the tax 
loophole. 

It allows American companies to set 
up offshore “hyhrid” tax arrangements 
that, through complicated swaps, let 
companies escape U.S. taxes on over- 
seas profits and turn those profits into 
deductions to reduce their foreii 
bills. 

The arrangement, which is legal, per- 
mits a multinational corporation to set 
up a holding company in a tax haven like 
the Cayman Islands or Liechtenstein. 

By swapping profits from an overseas 
operation, say a Dig American company’s 
B razilian subsidiary, for a loan from tbe 
company's Cayman operation, die follow- 
ing happens: The American company’s 
Brazilian operation, and its profits, dis- 
appear for US. tax puiposes, and the com- 
pany now has a huge, and deductible, loan 
payment in Brazil to cut hs foreign taxes. 

These continuous swaps take place entirety 

outside the company’s U.S. operations. 

“This is one of the biggest tax 
giveaways,” Mr. McIntyre said. “It’s 
outrageous, and as tax policy, it is in- 
defensible.” 

The Treasury Department would not 
comment, but it had sought to stop Amer- 
ican companies from shifting more and 
more of their operations overseas to take 
advantage of the loophole. The whole 
issue may be revisited again in 2000, 
when tbe Treasury Department has said it 
will try again to close the loophole. 


Retail Price Index 
Declines in China 


RUPIAH: Indonesia Warns of Risk to Debt-Repayment Schedule 

Continued from Page 13 
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\\ BEIJING — Retail prices 
{’■in China fell by 3 percent in 
£June from a year ago, state 
~ media reported Sunday, 
’.’marking tile ninth straight 
9 'month of negative inflation 
v, for retail prices. 

! ? In May, prices were 2.7. 
3'percem lower thana-'yeqr- 
pearlier. . ■ **->-*■ 

,r The reports gave no reason 
"for the continued slide in 
? prices. Economists, however, 
.'attributed the drop in part to 
-blowing economic growth 
and good harvests in the put 
’■three years. Grain prices in 
;iMay were 8-5 percent lower 
'■ than a year earlier. 

-■ A different index, con- 
Ssumer prices, was also lower 
. in June than a year ago, by 1 3 
'percent. The consumer price 
Wj index adds rent, utilities ami 
vsorae services to the retail in- 
vdex. In May it was 1,0 percent 
".lower than a year earlier. 

« Retail prices for the first six 
"months of tbe year were 2.1 
percent below the level of a 
"year earlier. Consumer prices 
mwere 0.3 percent lower. 
" China’s inflation target for 
r-the year is 3 percent or less. 

Officials have warned that 
^economic growth is falling 
• seriously short of its goal of 8 
Ipercent growth this year. 

I “Economic growth is es- 
-rimared at 7 percent during 
£the January- June period, and 
7ft will be a formidable chal- 
lenge for the country to reach 
'ibe 8 percent goal for the 
"-whole year,” Zeng Peayan, 
"'minister of the State Devel- 
opment Planning Commis- 
wHion. told the China Drily on 
Sunday. 

I Mr. Zeng said the govern- 


uled to meet in Washington 
on Wednesday to review In- 
donesia’s economic pro- 


meat planned more invest- 
ment m infrastructure proj- 
ects to boost local 
economies. 

“The government has de- 
cided to intensify investment 
in construction of rural-power 
grid* and grain depots and 


■“The board meeting for 
the program review will be 
held after assurances of $4 to 
6 billion additional funding 
from official sources have 
been obtained, which we ex- 
the 


tem, and to curb inflatio n, 
which is already at an annual 
rate of 60 percent and rising. 

But Mr. Ginandjar said that 
ft was also essential to es- 
tablish a social safety net for 
the estimated 80 million In - 
don esians who live in poverty 
because of the economic 
breakdown of the last year. 
The poverty line is officis 
defined as 52,470 rn( 
($3.43) per person per 
month. 


ulation — by the end of 1998, 
while the Manpower Ministry 
said that unemployment was 
projected to Teach nearly 17 
million out of a work force of 
around 90 million. 

The government said that 
the economy would contract 
by close to 14 percent this 
year, in Indonesia's first re- 
cession since 1963. Some 
private economists are much 
more pessimistic, saying that 
it could shrink by as much as 


LfcdOnaestki- » Afr-Gman^ai^ . who jwas ‘Many -, wosfcera ---£ 

denuu ^LV j fe - - >} tbe UmtedStates tastweek hungry. They have no jobs or severe plunges in production 


-are . 25 percent — oneof.the most 


The China Daily said that far tnllm with senior govern- 
ftn x Bn g for ting investment meat and IMF officials, and 
would require fresh issues of will visit South Korea, Singa- 
treasuxy bonds this year. Last pore. Fiance and Germany 
year, some 241 billion yuan after Japan — said that In- 
($29.11 billion) in bonds dooesirs — — 


were issued, but the total this 
year is expected to be sig- 
nificantly over 300 biHion 
yuan. 

In another report on Sun- 
day, tire China Drily said that 
a number of ailing financial 
institutions were expected to 
be forced out of business after 
tbe government adopts new 
regulations, which have been 
passe d^^in^ pri nciple by the 

“A batch of financial and' 
oonSnandal institutions are 


was 

simply to stabilize the econ- 
omy. “We’re not thinking 
about growth,” he said. “We 
want to stop the downslide. ” 
He said that the government 
was determined to restructure 
and strengthen the operations 
of the debt-laden banking sys- 


money to buy their basic ne- 
cessities,” Teteu Masduki, 
head of the labor division of 
the independent Legal Aid 
Foundation, told Reuters. 
“How can you have political 
stability when your people 
are starving?” 

The Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics said recently that the 
number of people living be- 
low the poverty line was 
likely to increase to nearly 96 
million — about half the pop- 


and living standards any na- 
tion has experienced since 
World Warll. 

Recovery is likely to be 
slow. Mr. Ginandjar said he 
did trot expect growth to re- 
sume for about two years. 

The cost of repaying In- 
donesian government debt, 
about two-thirds of which is 
denominated in dollars, has 
leapt because the value of the 
Indonesian currency has 
fallen about 80 percent 


against the dollar in the past 
year. The total amount the 
government has to repay in 
principal and interest on its 
foreign borrowing in the year 
through June 1999 is around 
$7.3 billion. 

Stephen Tarao. bead of 
sovereign risk research in the 
Hong Kong office of Sa- 
lomon Smith Barney, said 
that Indonesia was faced with 
a choice: if the government's 
own rupiah revenues were, in- - 
sufficient .to. meet inessential., 
expenditures, then it might . 
decide to cut debt service pay- 
ments and use the money 
saved in such areas as helping 
the poor and paying for the 
military. 

He said that with leading 
members of the government, 
including Mr. Habibie and 
Mr. Ginandjar. positioning 
themselves for elections due 
by the end of 1999, cutting 
expenditure further would 
work against tbeir political 
ambitions. 


Pakistan Tightens Currency Control 

KARACHI. Pakistan (Reuters) — The central bank on 
Sunday clamped new curbs on foreign exchange in a fresh 
move to conserve hard currency and avoid a moratorium on 
$30 billion of foreign debt 

The State Bank of Pakistan said that importers would have 
to finance 30 percent of their foreign purchases from their own 
pockets instead of trying to get the hard currency from the 
central bank. 

The bank did not say whether the margin would have to be 
financed in hard currency or the rupee, and bankers said they 
were awaiting clarification when business resumed Monday. 

Vickers Sells Cosworth to Audi 

LONDON (AP) — Vickers PLC said Sunday it sold its 
engine-making subsidiary Cosworth to the German auto- 
maker Audi, a subsidiary of Volkswagen AG. 

Audi offered 350 million Deutsche marks ($192 million) 
for Cosworth in June. But the deal was contingent on reg- 
ulatory approval and the sale of Vickers ’ Rolls-Royce division 
to Volkswagen. 

Volkswagen completed its purchase of that division on July 
3. Europe’s No. 1 automaker beat our its German rival 
Bayerische Motoren Werke AG and paid $780 million for 
Rolls-Royce. 

Vickers said Sunday the sale of Cosworth was due to be 
completed after regulatory approval by the European Com- 
mission. 


COMMODITIES: V.S. and Europe Are Spared as Prices Plunge £± 

Continued from Page 13 



of: 

ing illegal 
tioos and illegal financial 
businesses,” it said. 

About one-third of China’s 
trust companies ate losing 
money ana one-third are un- 
able to repay debts. 

The American credit-rat- 
ing agency Moody’s. In- 
vestors Service Inc. warned 
early this month that wide- 
spread bank closures were 
likely as the People's Bank of 
fThina snuggles to bring die 
country’s chaotic financial: 
system under control 

( Bloomberg , AFP) 


barrels daily, tixei 
for consumers has for out- 
weighed the negative impact 
on oil drillers. 

Allen Sinai, chief global 
economist at Primaxk De- 
cision Economics, is predict- 
ing that lost growth from U.S. 
exports and the substitution 
of cheaper Asian imports for 
products made in the United 
States could cut as much as 1 
percentage point off the in- 
crease m gross domestic 
product this year. 

But, at foe same time, he 
estimates that tire decline in oil 
prices, by potting more money 
into the pockets erf U.S. con- 


sumers and businesses, will 
add back much, though prob- 
ably not all, of the growth lost 
through declining trade. 

Dus is not the only stimulus 
from Asia for die U.S. econ- 
omy. The flight of foreign in- 
vestors from Asia's problems 
and into the haven of U.S. 
Treasury bonds has bolstered 
the dollar and pushed U.S. 
long-term interest rates to re- 
cord lows. The near absence 
of inflation has been helped by 
lower commodity prices and 
cheaper import prices. All that 
has allowed growth to perk 
along without die inflationary 
pressures that would have 
normally forced tbe Federal 
Reserve Board to apply the 
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brakes. 

Both low rates and low in- 
flation have fueled the stock 
market rally, adding to the 
“wealth effect” from the bull 
market that has fueled growth 
by stimulating spending. 

For the United States, Mr. 
Sinai said, “It is possible that 
the positive byproducts could 
be more than enough to offset 
the negatives.” 

But for major commodity- 
producing nations, the cush- 
ion has been less comforting. 

In Canada, where commod- 
ities make up about 40 percent 
of exports, the Canadian dollar 
has been bouncing off record 
lows, largely because of tbe 
weakness of commodity 
prices. While the economy is 
still forecast to grow around 3 
percent this year. Ottawa has 
abandoned its policy of raising 
interest rates to support tbe 
Canadian dollar. That has 
helped offset some of the 
Asian impact, according to 
Ram Bhaga vatula, chief finan- 
cial economist at Citibank. 

Analysts are predicting 
that tbe commodity-sensitive 
economy of New Zealand 
could tip into a short reces- 
sion because of a fall off in 
sales of lumber, fish, fruits 
and vegetables. And if Japan 
— one of the principal buyers 
of goods from New Zealand 


reces- 

could 


— remains mired in 
sion, prospects 
worsen. 

In Australia, the currency 
plunged to a 12-year low in 
June as new forecasts showed 
that total commodity exports 
should fall by 1 percent over 
the next year, after rising 
more than 7 percent the pre- 
vious year. Like Canada, 
Australia may have enough 
domestic demand to keep it 
out of a recession. But some 
economists are scaling back 
their growth forecasts. 

The continued low level of 
commodity prices means that 
many countries — along with 
tbeir financial markets — will 
probably remain vulnerable 
to further shocks for some 
time. Even in Canada and 
Australia, the weakened cur- 
rencies will mean growing 
trade deficits and inflationary 
pressure as import costs rise. 

Money in stock markets 
around die world can move 
quickly, often in anticipation 
of fundamental economic 
changes expected in the fu- 
ture. 

But a meaningful rebound 
in commodity prices will 
probably not occur until the 
economies of Asia actually 
turn around and begin to con- 
sume more oil, copper, coaL 
fish and vegetables. 


NEW DELHI l AFP) — Nokia Oy of Finland said Sunday it 
was putting on hold a plan to manufacture cellular telephones 
in India. 

‘ ‘Prevailing market conditions have forced the company to 
temporarily shelve the cellular phone project,” Hannu Kara- 
virta, chief of the company's Indian subsidiary was quoted as 
saying by the Press Trtist of India. 

“Once the conditions improve we will go ahead with the 
project,” he said without elaborating on the conditions were. 

India’s private cellular telephone firms are facing huge 
losses because of high service costs and license fees to the 
government and steep import duties on handsets. 

BIS Opens Office in Hong Kong 

HONG KONG (AFP) — The Bank for International Set- 
tlements has opened a representative office in Hong Kong to 
serve as a regional center for its activities in Asia. 

With the establishment of its first representative office, the 
BIS said Saturday it hoped to “further tbe relations between 
the BIS and central banks and monetary authorities in the 
region.” 

The BIS had previously only operated from its headquarters 
in Basel, Switzerland. Tbe BIS is an international financial 
organization whose main objective is to provide a forum for 
international monetary and financial cooperation. 

Vietnam Privatization Falls Short 

HANOI (AFP) — Shares in only 1 1 state-owned enterprises 
were offered in the first half of the year, compared with a 


government target to privatize 150 state firms for the whole 
year, tbe official Vietnam News Agency reported Sunday. 

This brings the number of state-owned companies sold to 
the public to 29 since 1992 when Viemam launched its 
privatization program. 

The slow pace was attributed to complicated procedures, an 
absence of a competitive environment for businesses indifferent 
sectors, and the absence of a stock market, the agency said. 
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The World Cup in Korea 2002 


Two Asian Venues Make 
For a Historic First 


Never before in World Cup history have two countries been host. 


I n 2002, two historic firsts will occur 
in the world of soccer The World 
Cup will be held in Asia, and it will 
be hosted by two countries. South Ko- 
rea and Japan. 

Both countries fought hard lor the 
privilege of hosting the world's most 
popular spotting event, which is ex- 
pected to attract 4 million spectators and 
40 billion television viewers in 2002. 
South Korea put itself forth as a soccer- 
loving nation with a national team and 
experience in hosting the 1 988 Olympic 
Games, while Japan promised top-of- 
tfae-line facilities. 

In 1996, the International Federation 
of Association Football (FIFA) sur- 
prised the world by announcing that the 
two countries would share the games. 
FIFA officials said 
that the disappoint- 
ment to either 
country would be 
too great if it lost 
out, and took the 

diplomatic route by changing their own 
rules to allow two countries to host the 


said that some cooperation between the 
northern and southern parts of file coun- 
try might be possible, such as a 
joint team or the holding of some 
matches in the North. The 
South's Korean Football Asso- ^ 

ciation has been given permis- 
sion to discuss the joint team 
proposition with Pyongyang. 

What might have been sticking 
points between Korea and Japan were 
quickly ironed out, and it was decided 
that die official name would be die 2002 
World Cup Korea-Japan and that open- 
ing ceremonies and the opening match 
would take place in Korea and the final 
match and closing ceremonies in Ja- 



Top-Notch Stadia, Communications 


The World Cup budget might be tight, bux.officials are not sacrificing quality in budding projects. ■ 






Once the decision was made, the two 
countries put their historical rivalries 
behind them to work together in “a new 
era of harmony.” 

Another significant joint effort in- 
volving the World Cup seems possible, 
in June, Choi Pyung-Ju, vice president 
of North Korea's soccer association. 


Korea is a nation of soccer lovers. Its 
national soccer 
team, founded in 
1 983, has qualified 
for the World Cup 
five times. Every- 
one in the country 
seems to play the game, including 
women and men in their 60s and 70s. 
Schools, universities, communities and 
companies have their own teams and 
organized competitions. 

Soccer has a long history in Korea. A 
game similar to modem-day soccer, 
called chook-kook. was played during 
the Three Kingdoms Period more than 
1,500 years ago and is still re-enacted 
today on special occasions. In 1 8%, tire 


Daehan Football Club was founded, 
and many others followed. National 
tournaments are held every spring and 
fall, and the national team has won 
many international trophies. 

In these times of economic turmoil 
for Korea, the prospect of hosting fire 
World Cup is a source of great pride to 
the Korean people. The government 


Officials fa both Soatb Korea 


and Japan have {dodged to fatfiO 
theb World Cop coamatmmts fa 
spite of the economic hardships 
that the countries an 


experiencing 


Some of the Planned Venues 








Kwangju 








Chonju 


Sogmpo 


even changed its plans to renovate the 
Chamsil Olympic Stadium for the 
World Cup under pressure from soccer 
fans — polls showed that 60 percent of 
South Koreans supported file construc- 
tion of a new stadium in Seoul for the 
World Cup. and work is now scheduled 
to go ahead. 

Officials in both South Korea and 
Japan have pledged to fulfill their World 
Cup commitments in spite of die eco- 
nomic hardships that the countries are 
experiencing. 

FIFA, the governing body of world 
soccer, has sold the television rights for 
the 2002 World Cup for a record $1 
billion. As in file 1998 World Cup, 32 
teams will compete in 64 matches. 

Heidi Effison 


T he Asian financial 
crisis is not stopping 
South Korea from 
building a new stadium in the 
San gam district of western 
Seoul for foe 2002 World 
Cup. The tournament’s open- 
ing ceremonies and semi-fi- 
nals will be held there. Min- 
ister of Culture and Tourism 
Shin Nak-Kyun made the an- 
nouncement in May follow- 
ing the recommendation of a 
committee that had studied 
the feasibility of the project 
as well as other options. 

The new stadium will seat 
65,000 and requires an in- 
vestment of approximately 
200 billion won ($146.4 mil- 
lion), with 30 percent to be 
financed by the city and 30 
percent by the national gov- 
ernment The multipurpose 
s tadium will include a driv- 
ing range and other recre- 
ational facilities. 

The government has an- 
nounced that it is looking at 
file possibility of foreign 
sponsorship of the stadium, 
with rights to be sold for 
$100 million. The stadium 
would be named after file 
sponsoring company for the 
duration of die 2002 World 
Cup. An advisory committee 
headed by Seoul's vice may- 
or, Kim Hak-jae, is charged 
with setting up a consortium 
for the design and construc- 
tion of the stadium. 

Plans had been made to 
build 10 new stadia for the 
World Cup — in Seoul, Su- 
won, Inchon, Taejon, Taegu, 
Chonju, Kwangju, Uls an, 
Pusan and Sogwrpo — but 
the financial crisis might lead 
the country to scale that back 
to seven or eight cities. In 
addition, negotiations arc 
still under way on the pos- 
sibility of holding some 
games in North Korea, which 
could change the configur- 
ation of the venues. 

Plans fora 65,000-seat sta- 
dium that was to be con- 
structed in Duksom on the 





77bre» part of the nentochon international Aiptxt lMffn&emfife a tme&ona/ Korean toting tan. 


northern shore of file Han 
River were parceled in May 
after it was decided not to 
hold World Cup games in the 
city and because of financial 
difficulties experienced by 
the contractor. 


Telecoms cooperation 
Telecoms officials of Korea 
and Japan agreed in late 1997 
to jointly develop informa- 
tion and communications' 
technologies to be used dur- 
ing the 2002 World Cup, in- 
cluding communications, 
broadcasting and Internet 
services. Virtual reality tech- 
nology will allow viewers to 
see the game as if they were 
in the stituiun u»d will serve 
as an electronic commerce 
system and provide practical 
information for tourists. The 
officials also agreed to de- 
velop a high-definition tele- 
vision standard and an ex- 
perimental three- J'mcnri.'H- 
ai television broadcasting 
standard. 

While economic worries 
have led to the scaling back 
of some infrastructure proj- 
ects, such as the Seoul-Pusan 
high-speed train link, the 
new Inchon International 


Airport on Youngjong Island, 
52 kilometers (32 miles) west 
of Seoul, is expected to be in 
operation in 20(31 , in time for 
the 2002 World Cup. The air- 
port is far enough away from 
the city to allow it to operate 
around file clock and will 
have transportation links to 
Seoul and other cities. Travel 
time between the airport and 
downtown Seoul wifi be 
around 40 minutes. 

One of the world’s largest 
airports, it will be able to 
handle up to 1 70,000 flights, 
27 million passengers and 
1.7 million tons of cargo per 
year. It will take over the 
international operations of 
Seoul ’s overstretched Kimpo 
Airport, which will become 
die country's domestic hub. 
By 2020, Inchon's capacity 
will be increased to accom- 
modate 530,000 flights, 100 
mi Hi on passengers and 7 mil- 


lion tons of air cargo a nn a- - - - 
ally. The cost of the first - , 
phase of (instruction is ap-'.v 
proximately 4 trillion won,; ’• 
with 40 percent coming from * { i 
the government 1 

new airport wifi serve - 
as a North Asian bub that is- - •. 
within a four-hour fright of \ 

43 major Asian cities, inchid- : 
ing Beijing, Shanghai, Hong^ - - 
Kong, Tokyo, Osaka, Taipei' 
and Manila. 

It will be equipped with a_ . 
state-of-the-art voice, data, 
and video communications 
system, to be supplied by — * 
AT&T. 

To provide the needed fc-f ' 
cihties for the influx ofWorid!^ 
Cup visitors, Seoul officials^; 
have offered financial and£E 
lax incentives to encourage^ 
file building of hotels, con-- 
dominiums and convention . 
centers in the city. ... ‘ 

Hi . ' 




“The World Cup o* Korea 2002” - 

was produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department 
of the International Heraid Tribisae. . : 
Writers: Heidi Ellison in Paris and P&id Hkks tn Hang Kang. 
Program Director: Bifl MaMec 
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Over the past fifty years, Hyundai innovations have made a world of difference. 

Today, our cars move people in over 190 countries. Our oil tankers deliver the fuel that powers economic development to every 
continent. Our semiconductors store and process the data that will take technology to the next level. And we’ve only just begun. 
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X The World Cup in Korea 2002 
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^ Seoul Is Old and New, 

Lively and Peaceful 

. Tht* capital has enough attractions to compete with the World Cup games. 


B esides the excitement of soccer 
matches at the new, state-of-the-art 
Sangam district stadium, die city of 
Seoul has a great deal to offer. World Cup 
visitors will enjoy an enticing blend of ancient 
modem influences, traditional Korean 
food and culture, and bustling markets. 

Seoul has been die Korean capital since 
the-Chosun Dynasty in the late 14th century. 
While most of the city is now modem and 
cosmopolitan, it still nonetheless retains a 
number of ancient gates, palaces and 
temples. Divided into north and south by the 
Hap-Gang River, most of the older parts of 
the city are north of the river, while die south 
is expanding fast and is the site of recent 
commercial development in die capital 

Ancient attractions 

The Toksugung Palace, Kyongbokkung 
Palace and Secret Garden are some of 
Seoul's most visited ancient buildings, com- 
prising ancient pagodas and elegant pavilions 
set in beautiful ly landscaped gardens. Two of 
the city's oldest treasures are the distinctive 
south and east gates north of the river, Nam- 
vdaemun and Tongdaemun. Both were con- 
structed shortly after Seoul was founded as 
the. Korean capital — and both have lively 
adjoining markets offering a wide variety of 
goods at rock-bottom prices. The Yongsan 
Electronics Market is the hugest electronics 
specialist market in die region, with ap- 
proximately 5,000 stores housed in 22 build- 





A meat Ush, veoetefate and bean curdcassaoie. 


mgs and prices that are on average 30 percent 
cheaper than regular stores. 

Not far from Tongdaemun market is the 
dense network of narrow streets and al- 
leyways known as Myong-dong, die center 
of Korea’s fashion district, which is packed 
with boutiques and coffee shops where 
Seoul’s young and trendy hang out You need 
lode no further to explore the authentic heart 
of modem Seoul. 

Oasis • 

One of die most pleasant areas for strolling 
around is the quiet Insa-dong antique district, 
to the northwest of central Seoul and close to 
the leafy T’apkol Park. The park has a 10- 
story stone pagoda. 

The main street in the area runs fora little 
over half a kilometer (a third of a mile) and is 
lined with antique shops, galleries and tra- 
ditional Korean tea houses. This is an ex- 
cellent place to shop for calligraphy, paint- 
ings, ceramics and Korean chests. 

The area is also home to one of the coun- 
try’s most delightful eateries, Sanch’on, a 
traditio nal vegetarian, restaurant that features 
performances of Korean traditional dance 
during the meal Soju, traditional Korean rice 
wine, is served with the spicy food. 

Seoul also has many museums, including 
the National Museum, War Museum and a 
pe rmanen t exhibition from the Daewoo cor- 
poration showing what homes could be Hke 
in the future. The exhibition. Human Space, 
is located near Seoul’s railway station. 

Nigfatlife 

When it comes to nightlife, most foreign 
visitors enjoy the exciting Itaewon district, a 
lively area of cut-price stores that sell leather, 
clothing and sporting goods by day and that 
becomes the center ofWestem-style nightlife 
after dark. 

The pubs, discos, jazz clubs and bars have 
catered in the U.S. armed forces for years, 
and English is widely spoken. Not far from 
Itaewon, JJ's at die Grand Hyatt is a popular 
root for the jet set to make merry into the 
small hours, while O’Kim’s at the Westin 
Cbosun Hotel is a favorite Irish pub hangout 
for both locals and visitors. 

Throughout the city, visitors will find 
European-style watering holes that are pop- 
ular with South Koreans as well as with 

foreigners. These are the beerhaDs, which are 

easily spotted by their “hqf" signs. They will 
doubtless be packed with enthusiastic soccer 
fens throughout tire Worid tournament 
... . Paul Hicks 



History and Culture Beckon 
Visitors Outside the Capital 

The tournament destinations outside the capital offer unique sightseeing. 
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T he World Cup touma- 1 
ment will not be lim- : 
ited to SeouL Up to 10 < 
South Korean cities and ; 
towns will host part of die 1 
event, which will give vis- 1 
itors the chance to experience i 
TTumy of the country’s diverse \ 
attractions while following 
the soccer action. The coun- : 
tiyside, still relatively un- 
known to foreign visitors, is 
renowned for its stunning 
mountain scenery, secluded 
pagrvfas and hermitages, and 
rich history. Visitors should 
not miss this golden oppor- 
tunity to explore the Land of 
the Morning Calm, as the 
country is called. 

The planned host cities 
closest to Seoul are the uni- 
versity town of Suwon, and 
Inchon, one of Korea's main 
ports. Inchon is rapidly ex- 
panding to become a major 
Northeast Asian shipping 
hub. Nearby Kangwha Island 
is a scenic spot famous for its 
woven mats with exquisite 
designs of dragons, tigers 
and phoenixes. The town of 
Suwon plans to stage con- 
certs and exhibitions in ad- 
dition to football matches. 

About two hours farther 
south by read, Taejon is an 
important hub for traveling 
around South Korea, since it 
is located in the center of the 
country. Its attractions in- 
clude the high-tech Expo 
Science Park, where visitors 
can see darling displays of 
modem technology along- 
side such natural wonders as 
Mt Kyeryong National Park 
and the Yusong Hot Springs. 
The region has several mod- 
em hotels. 

World Heritage site 
From Taejon, visitors can 
head southeast to Taegu, Uls- 
an and Pusan and southwest 
to Chonju and Kwangju. The 
southeast is generally re- 
garded as the area richest in 
tourist attractions. Taegu has 


been selected to host the 
2001 Summer University 
Games. It is a city with an 
ancient heritage, including 
die Bulkuk Temple. The 
temple, buftt in A.D. 751, is 
one of the oldest surviving 
monasteries in Korea and is a 
UNESCO World Heritage 
site. 

The coastal city ofUlsan is 
the site of one of die world’s 
biggest shipyards. The city 


that specialize in Korea's tra- 
ditional mulberry paper, 
hanji. which is used for cal- 
ligraphy, umbrellas and 
fens. 

Mt. Maisan and Ml Chir- 
isan are national parks with 
some of the most stunning 
scenery in Asia: miles of 
cherry blossoms and running 
streams dotted with secluded 
temples and pagodas. 

Last but not least, guests 



Haeundae Beach h Pusan, South Korea’s second-largest dty. 


has a deeply entrenched soc- 
cer culture, with 194 regis- 
tered soccer chibs. Nearby 
Pusan is Korea’s second- 
largest city after Seoul. Pusan 
offers beach resorts, hot 
springs and national parks. It 
is also famous for its sea- 
food. 

Kwangju and Chonju are 
in the fertile southwest of 
South Korea, surrounded by 
idyllic national parks. The 
southwest area is known for 
some of the best food in 
South Korea, including pib- 
impap — a large bowl of rice 
mixed with vegetables and 
minced meat, many types of 
Jdmchi and die spicy kochu- 
jang red chili sauce. Chonju 
is die be st place to fin d shops 


may be able to enjoy soccer 
matches at the fishing port of 
Sogwipo on the south coast 
of Cheju Island, South Ko- 
rea’s most southerly point 
and a year-round favorite 
with tourists because of its 

mild and sunny climate. 

Sogwipo and the stunning 
resorts surrounding it arc just 
a 20-minute drive from 
Cheju airport and die area is 
the best equipped outside of 
Seoul for international con- 
ferences and conventions. 

The world-class Shilla Re- 
sort, which has just opened a 
new conference wing, is lo- 
cated nearby. 

Cheju is also a favorite 
honeymoon destination for 
_Souifi_ Koreans. P-H«. 
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In Brazil, It’s a Kind of Madness 

Serious Soccer Culture Unites an Economically Polarised Society 


By Anthony Faiola 

Washington Past Service 


R IO DE JANEIRO — In the 
Mansueira shantytown perched 
in the shadow of Maracana, the 
world's largest soccer stadium, a round, 
leather ball holds the dreams of a poor 
boy with a lot of talent. The ball also 
embodies 1 1 -year-old Jonathan Ribeiro 
da Silva's hopes here, where he fan- 
tasizes that professional soccer may 
someday take him out of Rio's poverty 
and halfway around the world like so 
many of the stars of Brazil’s World Cup 
final team. 

“I kicked a ball playing soccer for the 
first time when 1 was 2," Ribeiro da Silva 
said before his match at the Vila 
Olirapica sports training ground. The 
boy, considered by his coaches to be one 
of the best young talents on his team, 
later dribbled down the field, displaying 
the uncanny fluidity of the Brazilian 
players who seem bom to rule the most 
popular sport in the world. He, like so 
many other young boys here, hopes to 
follow the legions of Brazilian soccer 
legends who have risen from the violence 
and chaos of Brazil's harsh ghettos. 

One boy here who is just a few years 
older than Ribeiro da SUva already has 
an agent. Other boys display their hopes 
on the nearby street pavement, where 
they have used pastel chalk to draw their 
idols on the Brazilian national team. 

“My first ball wasn’t a real soccer 
ball,’’ the boy said shyly in Portuguese. 
“It was a small rubber ball I found in the 
street. But we see a ball and just kick it 
That’s the way it begins." 

Brazil's success in soccer is based on 
an extraordinarily serious soccer culture 
that unites this economically polarized 
society. After ail. this is the land of Pele, 


who remains, in many circles, die most 
famous athlete to have played any sport 
You don’t just play soccer here. You 
light a candle to it It is the thing Brazili- 
ans do better than anyone else. Theirs is 
the only nation to have played in all 16 
World Cups. And every four years, 
when a World Cup begins, dus de- 
veloping nation, with a land area larger 
than the continental United States and a 
population larger than Russia's, re- 
minds everyone: “Look, I am here, and 
I am something to be reckoned with.’’ 
“We have the best-trained teams and 
players in the world." Ricardo Rocha, a 
member of Brazil's 1994 World Cup 
championship team, said. “We start 
young, and add discipline with joy to 
playing the game." He added that some 
people believed it was just in their blood, 
" but the reality is that we work very hard 
at this game and take it very seriously." 

T HE national team's run in the 
World Cup has renewed the fer- 
vor for soccer here, and brought a 
sweet madness ro this country. Virtually 
nothing else matters right now. It is 
headlining television news and news- 
papers. where everything from strategy 
to the stars' breakfast menu is reported 
meticulously. 

In Rio, men and women are going to 
the beach wearing bikinis in the green 
and yellow design of the Brazilian flag 
to support the team. That same flag is 
draped on thousands of balconies across 
this sultry city. In the streets, on the 
beaches, anywhere where there is a 
patch of free space, Cariocas , as the 
residents are called, play impromptu 
soccer games, wearing the national 
team's jerseys, riding the euphoria. 

Meanwhile, it has become a mar- 
keting bonanza bigger than the Super 


Bowl. The national oil company is of- 
fering World Cup necklaces for about 
SI with each fill-up at its gas stations. 
Golden-colored replicas of World Cup 
trophies line souvenir shops that typ- 
ically offer postcards and Christ on 
Mountain statues to tourists. Coca-Cola 
is offering plastic dolls of each national 
team player for a few bottle caps plus 
about 75 cents — many stores are sold 
out and parents and kids have been seen 
fighting over the dolls through car win- 
dows in Rio's notorious traffic jams. 

Music groups are catting songs and 
making videos about the glory of the 
national team. Twenty-nine of Brazil's 
best known artists collaborated on 
“World Cup Art," a traveling expos- 
ition. Brazilian poet Roberto Drum- 
mond penned a tribute to Brazil's 
goalie, Claudio Taffarel who made two 
saves in a penalty-kick tiebreaker in a 
semifinal against the Netherlands. 

Even President Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso’s popularity ratings have surged 
in polls as a result of the national team 
making the final — not bad timing, with 
Brazilian elections only three months 
away. “When any country wins the 
World Cup, the people in power always 
get a benefit from that,” the Rio de 
Janeiro mayor, Luiz Paulo Conde said. 

Perhaps no one in Brazil will be 
watching the match more intently than 
the young boys in the shantytowns with 
the round, leather dreams. 

‘Til watch that game and then go into 
the street and party with the neighbor- 
hood after we beat France," Ribeiro da 
Silva said while a group of kids played 
soccer nearby with a dirty tennis ball. 

When asked if he is sure Brazil would 
win, he responded with a puzzled ex- 
pression. “Of course we’ll win." he 
said. “We’re Brazil.” 


For Fans, It 5 s a Question of Devotion 


By Amy Shipley 

Washington Post Seme* 

020IR-LA-FERRIERE. 
France — A samba drumbeat 
pounded in the nearby sta- 
dium. as did shrieks and 
shouts and a continuous un- 
dertone of jangling tambour- 
ines and spirited chanting. 

Outside, a Brazilian fan. 
Wallace Leite. placed his 
beaten-up drum down upon 
the dusty earth, pausing for a 
few moments of rest. 

Wearing a yellow and 
green bandanna, a yellow 
Brazilian team jersey, a 
Brazilian undershirt — his 
lucky shirt — and a jacket 
bearing his country's name in 
large letters, Leite said he 
would be happy to explain to 
a visitor the meaning — the 
real meaning — of the World 
Cup final on Sunday night 
between Brazil, the defend- 
ing champion, and France. 

"They become our warri- 
ors, our diplomats." Leite 
said, gesturing toward the 
field where the Brazilian 
team was training. “This 
sport has taken the name of 


Brazil high up. all over the 
world." 

About 3.000 Brazilian fans 
packed several sets of bleach- 
ers, as they have throughout 
the World Cup, to watch Ron- 
aldo and Rivaldo and Bebeto 
and the rest- of the defending 
World Cup champions prac- 
tice. 

Fans Filled the plastic sta- 
dium seats and began their 
cheering well before the team 
bus arrived with a police es- 
cort in this town of 22,000, 
about 40 kilometers (25 
miles.) east of Paris. 

By contrast, at the French 
team’s camp in Claire fbn- 
taine, south of Paris, fans are 
prohibited from watching 
practice. They don’t bother 
waiting for autographs at the 
camp's entrance, so the 
French players practice in vir- 
tual solitude, except on the 
days when reporters are per- 
mitted to watch. 

At the Brazilian camp, one 
fan wore a hat with a plastic 
model of every Brazilian 
player glued to it. When Ron- 
aldo and a couple of team- 
mates jogged near the fans’ 


side of the field, young girls 
leaped to their feet and 
screeched and screamed for 
his attention. He obliged with 
a wave. 

One woman wore a 
Brazilian flag wrapped 
around her waist — and ap- 
parently nothing else — as a 
skirt 

On the other side of the 
field, .about -1 ,000 journalists 
elbowed for position behind a 
fence and in the small grand- 
stand behind it. Television 
cameras captured every 
kicked ball, sending live foot- 
age for newscasts in Brazil. 

Some reporters shouted in- 
to cellular phones, providing 
play-by-play of the training 
session for live radio broad- 
casts. 

Brazilian newspapers 
chronicle and analyze, in ex- 
cruciating detail, virtually 
every practice. They provide 
scores, detailed descriptions 
and even commentary from 
scrimmages that occur during 
practices. 

The players, who some- 
times entertain spectators 
with extracurricular juggling 
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A Brazilian fan, draped in his country's flag, near the Eiffel Tower in Paris on Sunday. 


and boll tricks, speak as pas- 
sionately about their fans as 
die fans do about them. 

“France will have 80,000 
fans behind them.” said 
Brazil’s coach. Mario Za- 
gallo, referring to the crowd 
that will fill the Stade de 
France in Saint-Denis, near 
Paris, for the final “But we 
will have 160 million people 
cheering." • 

Leite, a native of Sao Paolo 
who lives in San Francisco, 
took several weeks of vaca- 
tion from his job at a com- 
puter company. 

P He spem $8,000 for this 
trip to the World Cap in 
France. 

He said he has saved his 
money and vacation days 
since the 1994 World Cup. He 
has attended every World 
Cup since 1986 in Mexico, 
and be has seen one of the 
team's four World Cup tides 
(1994, in the United States). 

He helped produce a com- 
pact disc of songs about the 
Brazilian team. He pulled the 
CD out of his bag to prove it 
to a visitor. 

“Football for us is like re- 
ligion," he said. “It is that 
important. We pray for the 
team. We sacrifice, we light 
candles to the saints to help 
the team, to make them cham- 
pions. In Brazil this sport 
makes so many people happy. 
It’s like food. When you eat it, 
you feel good.” 

“They are one of ns,” he 
added. “We know where 
they come from and how they 
grew up. The relationship 
goes both ways. They know 
the crowd and where we 
come from, because they 
came from the crowd." 

The players appreciate the 
depth of their supporters’ de- 
votion. Perhaps that’s be- 
cause they feel the same de- 
votion to their fans. 

“The final will be a beau- 
tiful and joyous affair." 
Brazil’s goalkeeper, Claudio 
Tafferel said last week. 

“With God on our side," 
he added, “we will win a 
championship as much as for 
the Brazilian 
ourselves.” 
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FIFA Chief Proposes 2-Referee Systei 


By Amy Shipley 

1 Washington Post Service 


S! 


PARIS — Joseph (Sepp) Blatter, 
president of worla soccer s governing 
organization, said he believed that using 
two referees instead of one in each game 
might improve the overall quality of 
officiating. 

The head of FIFA called it “perfectly 
useless” to have three assistant referees 
who have no real power, as is the case 
now. The referee is the arbiter of all on- 
field rulings, and is the only person with 
the game dock. Two linesmen signal 
when the ball has gone out of bounty 
and when a player is offside, but their 
signals can be ignored by the referee. A 
fourth official monitors sideline admin- 
istrative matters such as substitutions. 

“We really have to get assistants 
more 'mvolval" Blatter said. “Let’s 
have two referees.” 

Blatter said he continued to oppose 
the use of video replays to resolve dis- 


tes during World Cup matches. But 
ie said be advocated the use of replays 
after games were over to evaluate red- 
card penalties. 

A key defender on France’s team. 
Laurent Blanc, was suspended for the 
Cep final Sunday against Brazil after he 
received a questionable red card in 
Wednesday’s semifinal match against 
Croatia. 

One referee who worked the Brazil- 
Netherlands semifinal, Ali Mohamed 
Bujsaim of the United Arab Emirates, 
joined Blatter in criticizing players who 
fake fouls. 

Separately, Blatter confirmed some 
logistical issues concerning the 2002 
World Cup, which will be jointly hosted 
by Japan and South Korea. As hosts, he 
said, both nations would receive auto- 
matic bids. 

During the first round, 16 teams in 
four groups will play their games in 
Japan, with the same number of teams 
playing in South Korea. In the second 


round, half of the teams will switch 
countries. That pattern will be main- 
tained through the semifinals. The final 
will be played in Tokyo and the opening 
game in Seoul. 

Japan will also stage games in Sap- 
poro, Miyagl Niigata, Ibaraki, Saitama, 
Shizuoka. Osaka, Kobe and Oita. South 
Korea will host games in Inchon, Su- 
won, Taejon, Taegu, Chonju, Ulsan, 
Kwangju, Pusan ana Sogw'rpo. 

South Korea and North Korea may 
field a joint team, and some games may 
be played in the North Korean capital. 


With only 29 spots in the field avail- 
able to qualifiers (the defending cham- 
pion also gets an automatic bid). Blatter 
said it would be difficult to decide how 
many berths would be allocated per 
qualifying region. 

Blatter said the continental qualify- 
ing system would be decided by the end 
of the year. “It will require a very 
diplomatic solution,” he said 



Croatia’s Davor Suker surging forward against the Dutch on Saturday. Suker scored 6 goals in the tournament. 

Croatia Grabs 3d Place Consolation 


By Steven Goff 

Washington Past Sen' ice 


PARIS — The World Cup third-place 
match usually does not serve much of a 
purpose. Saturday’s unlucky contest- 
ants, Croatia and the Netherlands, 
would have preferred to go home fol- 
lowing their semifinal losses, and al- 
most every soccer soul in this city was 
far more concerned about Sunday’s fi- 
nal between France and Brazil a few 
miles north at Stade de France. 

But for Croatia forward Davor Suker, 
there was the matter of the coveted 
tournament goal -scoring title. And for 
the majority of the 45,500 spectators at 
Parc des Princes, there was the matter of 
Croatia’s Slaven Biiic. 

Every time Biiic touched the ball ran 
near the ball or defended someone with 
the ball during Croatia’s 2-1 victory 
Saturday, he was drenched with ear- 
piercing whistles and hoot^ from un- 
forgiving French fans. His offense, of' 
course, was that animated flop in Wed- 
nesday's semifinal between Croatia and 
France that led to French defender 
Laurent Blanc’s suspension for Sun- 
day's finaL 

On Saturday, Biiic was booed during 
the pregame introductions, the post- 
game medal ceremony, even during 
Croatia’s victory lap. The unofficial 
count was 38 rude receptions, 26 before 
halftime. 

It was an otherwise joyous and his- 
toric night for the Croa turns, who 


equaled the best finish by a country 
making its World Cup debut — in 1966. 
Portugal also finished third — and be- 
came one of the smallest countries to 
claim a spot among the top three 
teams. 

“What we have demonstrated is that 
our very, very small — perhaps un- 
known — country is able to show with 
great elegance what it is capable of," 
Coach Miroslav Blaze vie said. “Hope- 

Ckoatia 2, Nitkerianbi 1 

fully, more people will learn about our 
country because of this team. ’’ 

Veteran midfielder Robert Prosinecki 

— a member of the 1990 Yugoslavian 
World Cup team who already had be- 
come the first player to score in. the 
World Cup for two teams — gave Croa- 
tia a 1-0 lead in the 13th minute. And 
after 21-year-old Boudewijn Zenden 
tied it/or the Netherlands eight minutes 
lateL'Suker struck in the 36th minute for 
his sixth goal of the tournament. He 
moved into first place in the goal-scor- 
ing race, breaking a tie with Italy’s. 
Christian Vieri and Argentina’s Ga Wei 
Batistuta. The only player who can real- 
istically catch him is Brazil’s Ronaldo, 
who has four heading into the finale. 

Suker’s game-winner — 4 'just a mas- 
terpiece," teammate Igor Stimac said 

— came on the end of a crisp coun- 
terattack. Captain Zvonimir Boban 
[wished the ball to his.left to Suker, who 
softly beat goalkeeper Edwin van tier 


Sar from the edge of the penalty area. 

S niter had a chance to increase his 
total midway through the second half, 
but just missed a long ball with a sliding 
attempt at die right post, . 

The Dutch emtshot the Creations 20-5 
and had six of the game’s seven comer 
kicks. The main culprit was forward 
Patrick Kluivert, who was robbed twice 
by goalkeeper DrazeuLadic and missed 
three otter clear opportunities. 

“We played beautiful football" said 
Zenden," But they were best with coun- 
terattacks and that’s the way they 
scored." 

Croatia wentahead in the. 13th minute 
on a sequence started by Biiic. The ball 
made its way to left wing Robert Jami, 
who cut across the. top of the penalty 
area , before passing to Prosinecki for a 
clever spin move past defender Arthur 
Numan and a 12-yard shot past van der 

Sar- • 

Hie- Netherlands - got even oil 
Zenden’s first goal of the tournament, a 
Superb run oa the right side that he 
capped with an off rbaJance shot from 22 
yams that went over Ladle. But despite 
several chances in the second half, the 
Dutch did not have an answer for 
Suker’s strike, and the flag-draped 
Croatians danced the night away on the 
-rain-battered turf. Stimac said that for 
the past three days since losing to 
France, the team had shed many tears. 

‘ ‘We’ve been very sad, but we managed 
to turn ourselves around and beat a very 
strong team.” 


And Now, Time for the Rating Game 

The World’s Greatest Sports Event, on a Scale of 1 to 10 


By George Vecsey 

Nov York Times Service 


P ARIS — One of the great tra- 
ditions of soccer is rating the 
players (and the officials) after 
each game. This is serious business. 
When he was playing for Napoli, the 
addled Diego Armando Maradona 
once threatened to kneecap an Italian 
reporter who had assigned him a 3 in 
the scale of 1 to 10 (but in which 8s are 
extremely rare). 

In the spirit of La Gazzetta dello 
Sport and L'Equipe and other jour- 
nals, I now deliver my highly personal 
World Cup ratings. 

BraziL The Brazilians are the core 
of their sport, the way the Montreal 
Canadians and Boston Celtics and 
Notre Dame used to be in theirs. 
Nobody reseats the presence of 
Brazilian players or fans, who turn 
every city, every World Cup, into 
Carnival Brazil has reached its fifth 
World Cup final on sheer talent and 
institutional history. Muito ohrigado. 
Thanks , so much. IS. 

France, the team. They came into 
this World Cup with a reputation for 
being faint-hearted fold artists, but 
they have been charismatic and pro- 
fessional It cannot all be attributed to 
being the home team. 7. . 

France, the country. It is perhaps 
the most compactly complete country 
in the world. Paris is more beautiful 
than ever, Lyon and Nantes and Aix- 
en-Provence woe delightful and, in 
tiiis jet-and-television-and-Intemet era, 
the people are far more flexible about 
visitors’ ghastly French. Even with 
their degoutant smoking habits: 7.5. 

The American soccer establish- 
ment Having praised U.S. officials 
for retaining Steve Sampson last year, 
I say- we must call it a collective na- 
tional failure. The United States is just 
not there: Sampson thought he had 
somehow become a genius. The older 
players overrated themselves, and set 
a ted example. The younger players 
did not have the heart of the older 
players. /^id the leadership Jet it hap- 
pen. Don't hold your breath for qual- 
ification in 2002. For Ibis year: 3-5. 

The skill players. When I was a 
dreadful fullback at Jamaica High 
School in New York. 1,000 years ago. 


ay ofgiving 
ive Chester, 


I thought scorers were instruments of 
the devil for the way they dribbled 
around me. In my mature years, I have 
come to appreciate eveiy goal they 
can conjure up. For their touch and 
instinct, I give th anks for Zinedine 
Zidane, Youri Djorkaeff, Rivaldo, 
Rooaldo, Roberto Baggio, Patrick 
Kluivert. the Laudrup brothers, the 
Nigerian brothers ana, most of all 
Michael Owen, whose quick feet and 
brash opportunism turned cm the 
crowds. In the informal way < " 
thanks around Owen's native 
England: Ta. 8. 

The backers. The assorted kickers, 
shirt-grabbers and back-passers, and 
particularly the coaches who feared 
losing so much that they plotted 

defensive formations. 1 could have 
sworn r saw a team in red, white and 
bhie using three defenders, six mid- 
fielders and one lone striker. For neg- 
ative soccer 3. 

The referees. They were all over 
the place with their trails, reacting to 
daily revisions and complaints and 
orders and updates from FIFA central, 
soccer being invented on the ran in the 
middle of a World Cup. I give the refs 
a 4. No, make that a 6. Maybe a 3. 
Whatever. 

Best double dip by fans: Exiled 
Iranians who wore T-shirts protesting 
the current regime, and then cheered the 
2-1 victory over the hapless Yanks. 7. 

F rench railroads. Watching (he 
lovely countryside floating by at 
100 miles per hour (160 kph)or 
more, I wanted to never get on an 
airplane again. I love the train stations, 
with their bars and newspaper kiosks, 
in the hearts of the old cities. Bon 
voyage. 8. 

Best game I saw: Nigeria 3, Spain 
2, on a dully, rainy afternoon in 
Nantes. Those two teams went at the 
goal for 90 minutes, nonstop. 7.\ . 

Best .half I saw: England 2, Ar- 
gentina 2. on a hot night in Sainr- 
Etieone. Then the idiotic second-half . 
foul by, David (Red Card Spice) Beck- 
ham turned tte game into a defensive 
trudge. 72s, followed by a 4. 

The people. The Portuguese con- 


cierge in our building, the African 
cabbies, the Vietnamese man who 
runs the Saigon restaurant in Aix, the 
immigrants who work hard and snake 
this country run. The French street 
cleaner who found my World Cup 
credential and called The New York 
Times bureau to return it. The people 
who cooked the excellent $10 plats- 
du-jour in the caffe right below our flat. . 
The old ladies who would stop and 
offer directions. Je vans remercie. I 
thank you. 9. . 

The volunteers at the press cen- 
ters. They all spoke three or four 
languages. They knew bow to get in- 
formation. They were worldly and 
adult. I wish they’d been in Atlantafor 
the 1996 Summer Olympic Gamfes. 
Another 9. 

The French organizing commit- 
tee. For the modem technology, the 
good signs, the thoughtful juice and 
1 voter on hot nights, a definite 7.5. 

The Frencfr organizing commit- 
tee. For allowing journalists to smoke 
incessantly in every press center I 
saw including cramped offices where 
ye had to grovel for tickets. I ’m send- 
ing you my dry-cleaning bills, and if I 
come down with emphysema or 
asthma or worse, you’ll be hearine 
from my lawyer. 0. 

_The world soccer body, known as 
FIFA. For making it .difficult for a 
socxCT-loyuig columnist to cover my 
EWorld Cup, for not making sure 

we all have seats for games and access 
to interviews after games, for not pro- 
viding press conferences or reliable 
information on practices, for' falling 
even further behind the press-infor- 
mation s k ills of ‘all major sports 
leagues in North America. 2. 

The World Cup. Having expanded 
the tournament from 24 to 32 teams 
FIFA now recognizes thai.it is too 
Jong at 33 days. But there has been a 
laudable attempt to include African: 
.Asian and North American teams 
^ w> geC bun ?P edo ut early, plus ' 

jaCKsesssf- 

Despite the bumbling and rfae ar- 
rogance, this is still the greatest sports 
event m the world. 7. grearests P orts 
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^ Schumacher Victorious 



German Driver Crosses Finish Line in the Pit Lane 


, The Associated Pns$ 

: Not even Michael Schumacher was sure if 
he d won the British Grand Prix, which ended 
Sunday in a mass of confusion when the 
German driver veered into the pit lane at the 
end of the final lap instead of miring the 
, checkered flag. c 

V'Schranacher’s Ferrari was leading by more 
'J®?® 20scconds as he roared around on the 
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fiftg, he shockingly drove into tbs pits. 
^LMikaHakkiDen of Hnland. pursuing m his 
McLaren Mercedes, flashed across the finish 
l¥Je. It seemed apparent that HaHrinen had 
won. Then people started saying that Schu- 
macher had won. 

In the pit, Schumacher climbed out of bis 
car, gazed around for a knowing clue, 
shrugged, and (hen. hugged -team members 
signaling that he thought he’d captured die 
race. 

“ Schumacher did win, but he did it driving 
down the pit lane — parallel to the track as be 
crossed the finish line — a first for even long- 
tone Formula One observers. 

The mayhem took over three hours to sort 
out as McLaren protested — and Inst Officials 
did not officially explain the bizarre finish but 
the rules were cm Schumacher's ride. 


Schumacher, under orders from his garage, 
cameinto the pit on die final lap to take a 10- 
second penalty for overtaking under a yellow 
camion 

But his lead of 22.4 seconds over Hakldnen 
was still large enough to claim the triumph by 
12.4 seconds even after the penalty. 

McLaren protested, saying that Schumach- 
er should have taken the 10-second penalty 
during (he final few laps — not at the end. 

Under the rules, if a time penalty is im- 
posedwjfo fewer than 12 laps to go, stewards 
may add the “time penalty to the elapsed 
time” of the driver. 

It was not Immediately clear on what lap 
foe penalty for passing occurred. 

Schumacher's average speed was 172341 
kilometers per hour (107.217 miles per hour). 
He finished in a time of 1 hour, 47 minutes 
12.45 seconds. 

Only nine of the 22 cars that started the race 
finished in (he deluge. Third place was taken 
by Eddie Irvine in a Ferrari, followed by 
Alexander Wurz and Giancarlo Fisichella, 
both in Benettons. 

The victory was Schumacher’s third 
and moved him within two points of 
the season standings — 56 points 
to 54. It was also his 3 1st career victory. 
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Tom Steels of Belgium winning the first Tour de France stage, in Dublin on Sunday. 

Cyclist Pays for Speaking Out 

Ex-Irish Racer Spurned After Drug Revelations 


Ckai lens and Jays Top Tigers 


The Associated Press 

Roger Clemens struck out 10 for his fifth 
straight victory and Ed Sprague homer ed 
twice Sunday, leading the Toronto Blue 
Jays to a 7-2 triumph over the Tigers in 
Detrain 

Jose Canseco hit a tie-breaking two-run 
double in the eighth inning, and Shannon 
Stewart and Shawn Green added homers 
for the Bine Jays. Sprague has four homers 
in his last three games. 

Tony Clark homered as the Tigers lost 
for just the third time in their last 10 
games. 

Clemens (10-6) gave up two runs and 
five hits in 7 1-3 innings, it was the 86th 


tired 12 of 13 in one stretch, and the only 
runner reached on a fielding error by 
shortstop Deivi Cruz. 

The Tigers took a2-l lead in the seventh 
after Geronimo Berroa’s leadoff single. 
Pinch -runner Kimera Bartee stole second, 
moved np on a groundnut and scored on 
Prill Bako's grounder to short 
Sprague tied it by hitting Powell’s first 
pitch in the eighth into the left-field seats. 

Clemens has averaged 10.1 strikeouts 
per nine innings pitched and is 1 7-9 against 
Detroit in his career. 

The Tigers haven’t swept a series from 
Toronto since a three-game sweep Oct. 2-4, 
1987, clinched Detroit’s last AL East title. 


^ double-digit strikeout game of his career 
and third this year. He is 127-53 lifetime in 
games following a loss by Ins team. 

The Detroit rookie right-hander Brian 
Powell had the best of his three major- 
league starts. He allowed two runs and 
three hits with no walks and three strikeouts 
before leaving after Sprague hit a leadoff 


homer in the eighth for a 2-2 tie. 

Irocail came in and gave 
single to Darrin Ffetefcerana Stewart 


Doug Br 


up a 


walked. 

Sean Runyan strode out Green, but the 
rookie Matt Anderson walked Craig Gre- 
beck on four pitches to load the bases. 

Canseco then hit the next pitch to foe 
warning trade in right-center that the right 
fielder Bobby Higginson couldn’t get to, 
allowing two runs to score. 

Sprague hit his 14th homer and Green 
added his 17th off Doug Bochtler in the 
ninth. 

Clemensbad all his strikeouts in the first 
five inniqgs. He needed just 13 pitches, 
only two of them balls, to strike out the side 
p in foe first inning. 

But Clark led off foe second with his 19th 
homer, a blast into the right-field upper 
deck 

Powell retired the first eight batters be- 
fore Stewart hit his third homer in the 
third. 

Detroit loaded foe bases with one out is 
the home half, but Clark hit into a 1-2 force 
at the plate and Clemens struck oat Luis 
Gonzalez. 

Clemens fanned foe side again in the 
fourth and whiffed Damion Easley for the 
third time for his 10th strikeout in the 
fifth. 

Powell didn't back down either. He re- 


T Wm 11 , hufiauB 6 The rookie Eric 
Milton took a perfect game into foe sixth 
inning and David Ortiz drove in four runs as 
Minnesota defeated foe Indians in Cleve- 
land. 

Milton (5-7) did not allow a hit or base- 
runner until David Bell lofted a 1-2 pitch 
over the left-field wall for his seventh 
homer with two outs in die sixth. 

By then, foe Twins had built a 10-0 lead 
on 13 hits off Charles Nagy (7-6) and Jose 
Mesa. 

Mutton, a key figure in the offseason 
trade that sent foe second baseman Chuck 
Knoblauch to foe New York Yankees, al- 
lowed three runs and four hits in 6% in- 
nings. The left-hander struck out four and 
walked none. 

Ortiz gave Milton all the offense he 
heeded with a solo homer, RBI single and 
two-run double fix’ a career-high four 
RBIs. 

Ortiz par Minnesota ahead 1-0 In foe 
sec raid with his sixth homer of foe season 
and second in two days. It was foe 26fo 
yielded by Nagy, most in the majors. 

Minnesota took a 5-0 lead with a four- 
run fourth off Nagy. Terry Steinbach had a 
two-run double and scored on a Otis Nix- 
on’s sacrifice fly. Denny Hodring singled 
and scored on Pat Meares’ single, 

Ortiz made it 6-0 with an RBI single in 
the fifth. 

Consecutive two-run doubles by Marty 
Cordova and Ortiz ofFMesa made it 10-0 in 
the sixth. 

Orlando Merced's RBI double made it 
11t1 in the sixth. 

Manny Ramirez had an RBI double and 
scored on Mark Whiten’ s single in Cleve- 
land's seventh. 

In foe ninth, Sandy Alomar hit a sacrifice 
fly and Travis Fryman added a two-run 
homer, his 17fo, off Greg Swindell 


By Samuel Abt 

International Herald Tribune 


DUBLIN — Plump, stately Stephen Roche 
is one of foe major spokesmen for the start of 
the Tour de France in Ireland, as befits foe 
native of Dublin who won foe race in 1987 
and whose photograph, in full racing gear, 
still hangs everywhere years after his re- 
tirement 

Sean Kelly, who rode 14Tours and won foe 
green points jersey four times, is also honored 
in Dublin, but not nearly as much as he will be 
Monday when foe race passes into County 
Tipperary and his hometown of Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

The late Shay Elliott, a pioneer Irishman in 
professional bicycle racing and foe holder of 
the Tour’s yellow jersey for three days in 
1963, has been similarly celebrated, as has 
Martin Earley, a clever, hard-working team 
rider and the winner of a stage a decade ago. 

In the publicity buildup for the Tour, no 
Irishman seems to have been forgotten except 
for Paul Kimmage. His name appears 
nowhere except in foe Sunday Independent, 
the Irish newspaper for which he writes, and 
on foe book Ire wrote, which has just been 
reissued eight years after it scandalized many 
in tire world of professional bicycle racing. It 
also sold 15,000 copies, which he calls 
“pretty good for a sports book,” and won an 
award in Britain as foe best sports book of 
1990. 

Titled “Rough Ride,” it tells how Kim- 
mage and some other riders used drugs — 
mainly amphetamine stimulants and steroids 
— to be competitive. “ I was never a cheat,” 
he wrote. “I WAS A VICTIM,” he insisted in 
capital letters. 

“My perception at foe time was that we 
were victims of a corrupt system,” he said in 
an interview before news brake late Friday of 
the drug scandal involving a masseur for the 
Festina team. Kimmage did not feel that the 
system had improved since he retired in 1989 
daring tire Tour de France, tire third he rode in 
his four-year pro career. 

“The drugs problem has changed,” he 
said. “It’s moved on from amphetamines and 
steroids to EPO.” 

EPO multiplies the red blood corpuscles 
that cany oxygen to mnscles. Because it 
thickens tire blood, it is suspected in a handful 
of rider deaths attributed to heart attacks. 

“That’s a bad change, a very bad change,” 
be added. “It’s a change that happened due to 
earlier neglect by foe authorities.” 

He was referring notably to the Interna- 
tional Cycling Union, winch governs foe 
sport. 

“This attitude of sweeping it under the 
carpet, foe law of silence, has done a lot of 
damage to the sport,” Kimmage said. “I 
think they ’re paying for it now.” 

So is Kimmage, m his way. 

“I haven’t bean treated very kindly in foe 
run-up to this race,” he said. “If I wasn't 


working as a journalist, 1 wouldn’t be here 
now. I’d be on the other side of foe barriers. I 
believe that very strongly. I'd by lying if I said 
it didn’t sadden me, it didn't disappoint me 
hugely. To be fair, when they list Stephen and 
Sean and Shay and Martin, they’ve won 
stages in foe Tour and written their names in 
foe legends. 

“But 1 do believe there's an underlying 
current of. This guy’s written a book that we 
didn't like and now we’re going to make him 
pay for it, we’re not going to let him forget it 
when foe Tour comes to Ireland.’ ” 

“I love the sport,” he added. “It was from 
love of the sport that I took foe decision to 
write foe book. Because it would have been 
easy to take a new job on the paper, say 
nothing and be buddy-buddy and pally-wally 
with everyone. But what son of service would 
I have done to foe kids who were coming into 
foe game? The attitude is ‘You cannot be anti- 
drug and pro-sport.’ I’m totally pro-sport. 
They perceive that if you talk about drugs, 
you do damage to foe sport, which is absolute, 
complete nonsense.” 

Roche disagrees. He and Kimmage were 
more than friends before foe book, which is 
full of flattering — Kimmage now calls them 
“fawning ” — references to foe rider who in 
1987 won the Tonr, foe Giro d’ltalia and the 
world championship road race. They were the 
tribute paid to a star by a domestique, or 
servant, a rider whose finest result was a sixth 
place in the amateur world championship. 

“I don’t know what’s up with Paul," 
Roche said in an interview. ‘'Paul wrote his 
book and I was stung by >l We talked a couple 
of times and I told him 1 didn’t like it. No. we 
haven’t been reconciled. He has to wake up 
some time and realize what he’s doing to sport 
in general- Yes, it’s O.K. to wake everybody 
up to the danger of drugs, 1 do agree.but at foe 
same time there’s a limit as to what you can 
say. He’s said it once, O.K., but he keeps 
saying it again.” 

"I say kids today need sport to keep them 
out of trouble, to keep them away from drugs, 
to keep them our of delinquence,’ * he added 
“So encourage them to ride a bike. Don’t tell 
them that if you want to ride a bike well, you 
have to take drugs. Say it a little, but don't go 
on and on, please.” 

To which Kimmage would reply: “The 
book was written to highlight the ambiv- 
alence of foe authorities to foe problem. They 
were the target It wasn't foe bike riders. The 
book wasn't written to portray those who do 
drugs as baddies and those who don't as 
goodies.” 

“Once foe system addresses tire problem 
and the guys keep taking stuff, they’re no 
longer victims,” he added. “That’s when 
they become cheats.” 

“But the authorities haven't answered to 
foe problem,” Kimmage said, his face dark- 
ening even before he knew of foe Festina 
scandaL “They have to, they can’t keep ig- 
noring it.” 


A Hint of Doping 
At Tour de France 


By Samuel Abt 

Intemaaanai Herald Tribune 

DUBLIN — The Tour de 
France began in Dublin with 
officials scrambling to ex- 
plain a drug scandal in- 
volving one of foe major 
teams in foe bicycle race. 

The facts were few: A mas- 
seur for foe Festina team, 
which is based in France, was 
arrested at the French-Bel- 
gian border when his car — 
an official Tour car bearing 
his team's insignia — was 
found to be carrying a large 
quantity of such banned drugs 
as steroids and EPO. a chem- 
ical that increases red blood 
corpuscles and thus provides 
more oxygen for muscles. Al- 
though the arrest was made 
Wednesday night, it was not 
revealed until late Friday. 

Bruno Roussel, the direc- 
teur sportif, or coach, of foe 
Festina team insisted at a 
news conference Saturday 
that the masseur was not part 
of his crew at the Tour. 

“Let the French police do 
their work and find out what's 
going on,” he said. “We 
know nothing about this. End 
of statement.” 

Jean-Marie Leblanc, the di- 
rector of foe race, was equally 
terse. “If it is a doping case,” 
he said, “it’s not directly con- 
nected to a rider and not di- 
rectly connected to this race. It 
happened hundreds of kilome- 
ters from here.’’ 

The Tour de France admin- 
isters drug checks cm up to 
five riders, including tire 
overall leader and the day’s 


winner, after each daily stage. 
It has not had an announced 
failure in this decade and has 
not had a doping scandal 
since 1988, when Pedro Del- 
gado, the eventual winner, 
was charged but then cleared 
on a technicality. 

Spot checks for high levels 
of red blood cells, and an im- 
plication of the use of EPO, 
have been carried out before 
some races fix the last two 
years. Nearly a dozen riders 
were found guilty last year and 
suspended far two weeks each 
and a half dozen have been 
similar ly penalized this season. 

Leblanc said there was no 
question of disqualifying foe 
Festina riders or making any 
judgment until more facts 
were known. That is unlikely 
to happen before tire race 
reaches France on Tuesday, 
when Tour officials can con- 
fer with foe French police. 

The Festina team includes 
Richard Virenque, second 
overall last year in tire Tour and 
the king of the mountains the 
last four years; Laurent 
Brochaid, the reigning world 
road-race champion, and Alex 
Znlle, second overall in the 
1995 Tour. Another member is 
Christ ophe Moreau, who failed 
a drug test in June, blamed a 
team masseur for providing 
him with an illegal substance 
and is riding in tire Tour while 
his appeal is being studied. 

All four, along with foe 1 85 
other riders divided into 21 
teams of 9 men each, started 
foe prologue Saturday. The 
highest placed was Moreau, 
who finished fifth. 


Belgian Champion 
Captures First Stage 


International Herald Tribune 

DUBLIN — The leading 
players were foe same, but 
this time Erik Zabel did not 
swerve and have to be pen- 
alized and Tom Steels did not 
throw his water bottle at Fre- 
deric Moncassin and have to 
be ejected, although once 
again. Moncassin did do his 
best to win, to no avail. 

In a replay of a celebrated 
sprint finish early in the last 
Tour de France, Steels, foe 
Belgian national champion, 
was on his best behavior Sun- 
day and that was enough to 
give him a victory in the bi- 
cycle race’s first daily stage. 

At foe end of a 180.5-kj- 
lometer (112-mile) ride in 
and around chilly Dublin, 
Steels, who rides for the 
Mapei team, easily beat Za- 
bel, foe German national 
champion and a member of 
tire Telekom team. Robbie 
McEwen, an Australian with 
Rabobank, was third and 
Moncassin, a Frenchman 
with Gan, was sixth. 

The winner was tuned in 4 
hours 29 minutes 58 seconds, a 
speed of 40 kilometers an hour 
(25 mph) despite strong head 
winds in a countryside made 
more verdant as a thin mist 
turned occasionally to drizzle. 

Continuing by four seconds 
in foe overall leader's yellow 
jersey was Chris Boardman, 
an Englishman with Gao, who 


overcame his doubts and des- 
pair Saturday to win tire pro- 
logue in foe city center. 
Boardman was just as dubious 
Sunday about his chances to 
keep the jersey, saying that he 
expected a sprinter to gain 
enough bonus seconds with a 
victory to take the jersey. 

The obvious choice was 
Mario Cipollini, an Italian 
with Saeco, who finished just 
13 seconds behind Boardman 
in the prologue. But Cipollini 
eras hoi with about half a 
dozen other riders, eight ki- 
lometers from tire finish. 

He was not injured but lost 
3 minutes 40 seconds before 
he could get back in foe chase. 
The fall was caused by a 
teammate's inattention and a 
brushed wheel on a wide sec- 
tion of the road, not foe usual 
nervousness among the 189 
riders in foe early stages of tire 
three-week race. 

The police were out in force, 
with 3,000 officers working on 
crowd control and anti-terrorist 
activities. 

The organizers of this his- 
toric start in Dublin are keep- 
ing a wary eye on the sectarian 
standoff in Northern Ireland 
and hoping it does not spill 
over into a disruption of tire 
Tour. It was an Irishman, 
James Joyce, after all, who 
wrote, ‘ ‘History is a nightmare 
from which I am trying to 
awake.” — SAMUEL ABT 
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unnawmotn 

CSITRAL LEAGUE 
Yokohama 6. Chuntdil 5 
Yonduri 7, Harahin 5 
Ydkult 4. Hhosldina 3 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 
KlnteJsu 7, Data 0 
Lotted Nippon Ham & 10 innings 

Sdbu vs. Orix, ppd, rote 

mtunmnn 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 

Chuntchi 9, Yokohcna 9, 12 Inrings, tie 
Hansfttad Yamtortd 
YakuU 5. Mroshhaa 3 ■ 

PACmC LEAGUE 
Nippon Ham A Lotto 2 
Data 13. tantetsu 0 
QrtadSeabu 3 


CRICKET 


UHFHUH VO-Otel LANKA 

OKHMYIWTOH 
SUNDAY M 8OUTHAMPTOM, EHOLANO 
Match was abandoned because of rolru 

MuMm.foankniu 

OMErOAV HATCH 
SUNCMHHDUeUN 
South Africa: 28V- 5 
Ireland: 2244 

Sauffi Afrtat nan by/O mac. 


CYCLING 


Tour de France 


BATUIHMY OUBUN. IRELAND 
PHlOaOI, S4 KM tS-S-MKA] 

1. Chris Boardman. Britain. Gan, 4 minutes. 
T 2 J 6 seconds. 

2. Abraham Otau Sp. Banesto, at 440 sec 

3. Laurent Jataberi. Franaa, ONCE. Ad9 

* Bobby JoBdl US- Cato. Cofidis. A77. 

5. Christophe Moreau. Fr„ Fesfina, 436. 

6. Jon Ultridv Genaony. Teleknai 5A0. 

7. AJm Zurite SwHroriand Festina. 7. 

B. Lnuienl Dufovt Swiheitand, Festina, 9. 


9. Anftri Tdm?a Btaglwiv Lotto 10. 
laVbMwstavEktomRus, UA. Postal 11. 

PasMont Sunday in 1st stage, INS kms 
(1115 miles) toon DuMn sublets ot Dun- 
drutn via Wicklow Mountains to Dublin's 
Phoenix Park. 

1. Tore Steete BtHgkna Mapei-BricobL 4 
hoots, 29 rrtmrta. 58 seconds. 

2. Erik Zabel Ger. Telekom, same time. 

3. Robbie Mifwerv Australia. Rabobank, u. 
A Gkm Mnttoo Fognlnl holy, Soeon si. 

5. Nicota Mlnril It. R)so Scottl si. 

6. Fiectatc Moncassin, Fr„ Gan, 54 . 

7. PhOtopa Gaianard ft. Cafidto si 

B. Mario Trawreonl It, Merartone Una &.L 
9. Francob Simon. Fr* Gan. si. 
ia Jen Srorndo Czech R. MopeFBrtcobl &± 
overall: 1. Boardman 2. Qlana at 4 
sec; 3. Jafabet, at 5 u 4. Jufldv same flmefi 
Mareaa eta 6. UBricto S3j 7. Zitelto 7; ft 
Zabel 8t9. Steeb. 9: 10. Dutaux, si 


2- AL Hokklneft Fku McLrow at 1 ZMS sec 

3. Eddie Inrine. Brtain, Fentrt 19.199 

4 . Alexander Wutz. Austria, Benetton at 1 lap 

5. Gksncario Rsteheta. Italy. Benettoa 1 lap 

6. RaHSchMnachn, Gen. Jordan. 1 lap 

7. Jacques VIBeneuve, Caa, Wilfians. 1 lap 

8. SWng Nakana. Japan. Mtnanfl. 2 laps 

9. ToraruMukc Tokngl Japan. TyneS. 4 laps 


1 . Mika HakUnav 56 pahteB 1 Sdtumaeftot 
54- 1 DaviO dxJtTtwrt. Srrlosv McLjnra 3Ct 
4. Eddie Inrine, Britain, Ferrari 5. Al- 
exander Wurz. Austria Benetton, 17; A Gt- 
ancarta Ftochefla Itafy. Benettoa, l& 7. 
JacqiKS Vllteretrw, Canada, WiSaim, 1 1/ 8. 
Heinz- Horrid Fmrtzwv Germany. Williams. 
Bi9. Rubens BarriCheiln Brazil Sterewt A - JO. 
Jean Alesl France. Sauber, and Mika Stria, 
Finland. Arrows, 3. 

CONATNUCTOrer wnuUMHOX; ). 
McLaren. 86 prints; 2 Ferrari 3. Be- 
netton, 32: 4. WRatns, 19; 5. Stewart S 6. 
equal SauberondAmmnt4;7.JoRtaL 1 . 


Loom Lomond 


RUGBY UNION 


Ffaul teoras Senndey frare Standwd LHo 
Loch Lomond on T.OSHyard. par-71 Loch 
Lomond God Gtub course in Scotland: 


Lee Westwood Eng. 
km Wbosnonv Wkrio 
Eduardo ttemero. Arg. 
Robert AOenby,Aas. 
David Hawed Eng. 
Dennis Edhwd Sm 
Gary On-, Seri. 

C Montgomerie. Scot 
Paul Broadhutst Eng. 


6949-68-79-276 

67- 73-74-66— 2N 

71- 70-71-60—300 

72- 72-68-68— M0 

68- 71-70-71— 380 
784967 -74-380 

68- 72-71-70—381 

72- 71-6870-381 

69- 71-71-71-382 

73- 68-69-72—382 


Tom Lehman UJS. 

YonexOpen 


Lswfing final scares Sunday In IN mlfitan 
yen (S714J00) Vann Open HUaririme st 
8^50-f am ft32 lt mete r), per-72 MroeMras 
Country Club In Japan: 

“Jumbo" Ozakl Jap. 

Peter McWMnmyAus. 

SMngo KaAnanKL Jap. 

AkWto YakoyamaJop. 

KanameYokaa. Jap. 


SeWOkudaJap. 
HalUne Meshkri. Jap. 
GoHlgaklJaP. 

Tam Suzuki Jap. 
SldnkM Yokato Jap. 


6870-6866—270 

69-65-69-68-271 

66- 70-70-66—772 

67- 7069-66—272 
68706967— 274 
7067-7167-275 
696971-67—276 
68697268-277 
67697871—277 
70666873-377 


MOTOR RACING 


British Grand Prdc 


SUtSMV IN OLVERATONE. EMOLMta 
308296 kDomefessO 

). Mldwri Schumacher, Ger. Ferrari 1 hour 
47mhwteS 12450 seconds 


Tri Nations 


■LNH 8 LO 8 COP 

AAIURDArH MELBOURNE 
Aurirriia 24. New Zealand 16 


TENNIS 


eaeaoHH 

H PRAOUE. CZECH REPUBLIC 
PEIDFNALS 

Jana Novotna (1), Czech R. dri. Henrteta 
Nagyava (5). Slovakia 2-4 6-3. 7-5 

Sandrine Tested (2). Fiance, del. Natasha 
Zvereva (ft Belarus. 6ft 4-4 6-4. 

FOUL 

Novotna def. beat Tested 6ft 8ft 
wnnowi i 
M OSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 
SEMFWAL8 

Baris Beduc Getraany. def. Marcrio RIob 
D), Chke. 6-4. 76 (7-41. 

Ate* Caneita (ft Spain def. Fttp Dewtdl 
Brig tarn. 816-7 (87), 8-1 
HNAL 

Conrita def. Becker, 76 (7-5). 7-5. 83. 
MALLOFFAMl 
W NEWPORT, RHODE BLAND 
QUARTERFINALS 

Jason Stobenberg O). Ausmtia. deC John 
Van Lattum (7), NettiertarKls, 6-1, 81. 

Neville Godwin, Sooth Africa del. Justin 
Genbetstob UJ, 6-7 (4-7). 76 (86). 8ft 

Leander Poes, India def. Rainer Sdiunier, 
Germ an y . 7-4 (76), 82- 

Lawrence Tteteman, Belgium, def. Mark 
Knowles. Bahamas, 84. 7-5. 


8EMFWAL8 

Godwin def. Stritonberg 3ft 8L 76 (7-5). 
Poes def. Tteteman 8ft 86. 

MMDUMom 

M BAST AD. SWEDEN 
SGMFBML8 

Magnus Gastaftsat (U Sweden det 
Thomas Jahonsron (ft Sweden 8ft 46. 7-5. 

Andrei Medvedev, Ukraine, def. DomMe 
Hrtwty (7). StovoWa 6ft 7-6 (7-2) 

i mm 

Gustafssan deL Medvedev 82, 6-3. 



iujmi IMAom toeeut 

Tampa Bay 2, New York-New Jersey 1 
Krrsas CBy 1 Dalte 0 
Colorado 1 New England 1 
Wast rin gton D.C 3, Los Angeles 0 
STAMDOtaSc Eretetn Cwlma ce DjC. 
35 points; Ca tomb us 27; NY-NJ 25; Tampa 
Boy 1 & New England 13; Miami 12. Western 
Confere n ce : Los Angeles 43 potnto Ottamo 
37; Colorado ZJj Kansas C3y 20; Dates 1ft 
San Jose 16 


TRANSITIONS 
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AUERtCAN LEAGUE 

BALTUtoWE— Pul OF Hamid Baines on 18 
day disabted list. Activated OF Jeffrey Ham- 
monds from 15-day dtaabted resigned OF 
Rick Elder and assigned him to Gud Coast 
League. 

Cleveland— P ired Lne MacPhmL scout- 
ing dimeter. Promoted Josh Byrnes ham as- 
sistant scouting director la scMitfng dtrerior. 

oaklaho— R ecalled OF Brian Lasher from 
Edmonton. PCL. Optioned RHP Steve Can- 
nefy to Edmonton. 

TO »o*To— Announced that RHP Luis An- 
du|or has deared wrivers and declined as- 
signment to Syracuse, IL. 

NATIONAL LEAOUE 

amzdha— A ctivated LHP Omar Daal tram 
lS-doy dlsahled Sxt. Optioned LHP E train 
Vatdez to Tucsorv PCL 
LOS ANGELES— Activated RHP Darren Hod 
from 15-day disabled fat 
NEWYORK— Traded LHPBrian Bohananta 
Las Angeles far RHP Greg McMichoet and 
on undisclosed amaant of cash. Designated C 
AAsrta OastlOo tor assignment 
ST. Louts— Arifwted RHP Matt Morris and 
OF Ron Gant Irem 18 day disabled re Op- 
Honed RHP MmyAyhorandOptenedSHP 
Curbs King to Memphis, PCL 
SAN FRAHCtSCO-Actorated 2B Jeff Kent 
from 15-dny disabted fist. Put SS Rich Autfflo 
an 15- Hoy iflsobled fist. 
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World Roundup 


Corretja Halts Becker 

tennis Alex Corretja of Spain 
beat semi -retired Boris Becker in 
the final of the Swiss Open tennis 
tournament in Gstaad on Sunday, 
denying the German his 50th career 
singles title and first ever on clay. 

Corretja patiently disposed of 
Becker, 7-6 (7-5), 7-5, 6-3. Becker 
has not won a tournament since the 
Grand Slam Cup two years ago. 

Becker's ranking dropped to 1 19 
in the world last week, falling from 
the top 100 for the first time in 13 
years. He will likely re-enter the top 
100 on the strength of his victory 
over world No.2 Marcelo Rios in 
the semifinals Saturday. 

• In other tournament finals Sun- 
day, Magnus Gnstafsson of 
Sweden beat Andrei Medvedev of 
Ukraine, 6-2, 6-3, in B as tad to win 
the Swedish Open. Jana Novotna, a 
Czech who won Wimbledon last 
week, beat France's Sandrine Tes- 
ta d, 6-3, 6-0, to win the Czech Open 
clay court tournament. [AP) 

Westwood Takes Top Spot 

golf Lee Westwood won the 
Loch Lomond tournament by four 
strokes Saturday to reclaim the No. 
1 ranking in European golf. 

The Englishmen closed with a 1 - 
under-par 70 for an 8- under 276 
loraL The $235, 155 winner's check 
moved him past Scotland's Colin 
Montgomerie on top of the Euro- 
pean money list. The tournament 
sponsor. Standard Life, has also 
offered a $1 million bonus for any 
player who could win the Loch 
Lomond and die British Open next 
week. 

• David Toms, the defending 
champion, fired his third consec- 
utive five-under-par 65 Saturday to 
grab the lead entering the last round 
of the PGA Quad City Classic in 
CoaJ Valley. Illinois. At 15-under 
par 195, Toms stood one stroke 
ahead of Scott Gump. 

• Pak Se Ri, a 20-year-old South 
Korean, continued her breathtaking 
run with an eight-under-par 63 Sat- 
urday to open a nine-shot lead after 
three rounds of the Jamie Farr Clas- 
sic in Sylvania, Ohio. 

Pak, who won the U.S. Open the 
week before, had a record-setting 
61 Friday. Going into Sunday’s fi- 
nal round, she stood at 18-under 
195, nine shots better than Aus- 
tralia’s Karrie Webb. ( AP ) 

Burke Beats All Blacks 

rugby union Matthew Burke 
scored a record 24 points to lead 
Australia to a 24-16 victory over 
New Zealand in the opening match 
of the tri-nations series Saturday. 

Burke scored two tries and 
kicked four penalties and a con- 
version to lead the Wallabies to 
their first victory over the All 
Blacks since 1994. 

New Zealand also scored two 
tries but was let down by its goal 
kicking, flyhalf Andrew Mehrteos 
landing just two kicks compared 
with Burke’s five. ( Reuters ) 
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FLYING THE FLAG — A young woman being painted in the colors of the French flag Sunday before watch- 
ing the World Cup final between her country and Brazil on a giant screen in Wattrelos, in northern France. 

FESALtFrance Stuns Brazil, 3-0, to Capture Its First World Cup 


Continued from Page 1 

Emmanuel Petit in the second minute of 
injury time in the second half. A few 
seconds still remained, but the French 
players were already fSting what was 
unquestionably the biggest victory in 
the history of French sport 

France, the nation that essentially 
created the World Cup, had never 
reached the final until this summer. It 
had not even been able to qualify for the 
last two editions of the world’s most 
popular sporting event, but it showed 
nothing but poise in its month-long run 
to the title, leaning on a superb defense 
and scoring more goals (15) than any 
other team in the tournament. 

France won the final despite playing 
the last 20 minutes with only 10 men 
after defender Marcel Desailiy was sent 
off with his second yellow card for a 
foul on Cafu. France also won despite 
playing the entire game without another 
one of its best defenders, Laurent Blanc. 
Bur though Blanc, who was given a red 
card in the semifinal, was unable to 
play, he still walked onto the field just 
before kickoff to maintain his pre-match 
ritual of kissing the bald head of goal- 
keeper and close friend Fabien Bartbez. 
The embrace had brought the French 
good fortune throughout the tourna- 
ment, and they would have a bit more on 
their side again on Sunday because 
Brazil's star striker, Ronaldo, was vis- 
ibly hampered by an ankle injury 
throughout the match. 

The closest Brazil would come to a 
goal was in the 90th minute, when 
Denilson, the eternal second-half sub- 
stitute, brushed the crossbar with a left- 
footed shot inside the French penalty 
area. T wo minutes later, Petit broke free 
in the Brazilian half and made his left- 
footed shot inside the penalty area count 


for the third French goal. 

It was a fitting end to the French 
month: an essentially defensive player 
taking command. In seven matches, the 
French gave up only two goals: one on a 
penalty kick, and on Sunday night, their 
defense was again too dense and too 
well -organized fora Brazilian team that 
somehow did not quite equal the stun of 
its very expensive parts in France. 

But while defease is the French hall- 
mark. their three goals made this the 
most offensive World Cup final since 
1986 when Argentina beat West Ger- 
many, 3-2. 

Since Zidane burst to prominence in 
the 1995-1996 season with the French 
club Bordeaux, France has been count- 
ing on him to lead it in this World Cup. 
Though often brilliant with the ball, ms 
World Cup had only been a qualified 
success until Sunday night. He received 
a red card against Saadi Arabia for 
stepping on an opponent, which caused 
him to miss France’s next two games. If 
not for a golden goal from his teammate, 
Laurent Blanc, in the 114th minute 
against Paraguay in the second round, 
Zidane might not have gotten a chance 
to make amends. 

In the semifinal against Croatia, he 
was so spent that in the later stages of the 
match he dropped to his knees and be- 
came ill. “I know that people want 
Zidane at 100 percent,” he said before 
the final. “They want the Zidane of 
Juventus. It will be the case. I am ready 
for the challenge.'’ 

For arguably the most important game 
in French sprats history. Zidane would 
prove true to his word, and in toe first 
half, his teammates were not bad either. 

in the first minute, Christian Karexn- 
beu launched a long pass that Stephane 
Guivarc’b tracked down deep inside toe 
Brazilian penalty area. Only some 


rough play from toe Brazilian defender 
Junior Baiano kept Guivarc’h from get- 
ting a close-range shot on goal. 

It was a very early omen, and in toe 
fourth minute, Zidane would embark on 
a marvelous, meandering run that would 
leave Guivarc’h with a good look at the 
ball and the goal from 15 yards away. 
His shot would trickle harmlessly left of 
the mark and into the hands of the 
Brazilian goalkeeper, TaffareL 

The Brazilians would not get a shot 
on goal until toe 20th minute when 
Roberto Carlos launched a long and 
unsuccessful lob from 35 yards that 
landed on top of the French goal 's net- 
ting. But two minutes later, off a comer 
kick, Brazil would get its best chance of 
the half when Rivaldo found room be- 
hind Emmanuel Petit to strike a header 
from 6 yards that, luckily for France, 
was aimed straight above goalkeeper 
Fabieo Barthez's head. 

The goalie leaped and controlled the 
ball, but TafFarel would not be so for- 
tunate when Petit struck a left-footed 
comer kick in the 27th minute. Zidane 
might not look like much of an athlete, 
with his shuffling stride and slightly 
sloping shoulders, but his appearance is 
most deceptive. As Petit’s comer kick 
curled in, he outleaped Leonardo, the 
nearest Brazilian defender, and headed 
the ball from seven yards into the lower 
right comer of toe goal past the lunging 
TaffareL 

In the second minute of injury time in 
the first half, Zidane capitalized on an- 
other comer kick, this one from the 
opposite side from toe right foot of his 
longtime partner in the French attack, 
Youri Qjorkaeff. In toe 31st minute, 
Ronaldo would chase down a long ball 
into the French penalty area. He had a 
step on Lilian Thurara, but his last step 
would t ake him into Barthez. 


Injuries? Ignore Them 
For the Love of Money 

Hobbled Players Becoming Soccer’s Pawns 


By Rob Hughes 

irucnuuioml HeraldTHbun* 

P ARIS — If Ronaldo were a thor- 
oughbred racehorse instead of toe 
world's most prized goal-scorer, it 
is unlikely he would have been allowed 
to compete Sunday. But, limping in pain 
from a knee injury, he nevertheless 
started the World Cup finaL 

On Europe’s racetracks, there are 
rules go prevent animals from being 
injected with the type of painkillers 
Ronaldo has probably been resorting to. 
A fine stallion would be protected by 

Yawwi Point 

animal-rights protesters who would 
shame the owners for putting the horse 
through unnecessary suffering, and by 
shareholders who would not want their 
investment harmed by a snbpar per- 
formance. 

Yet Ronaldo is only human, and hu- 
mankind was tuning into this match 
from around the globe. Before kickoff, 
toe question was not whether Ronaldo 
might be kept out because of his re- 
stricted movement, but whether a pain- 
killing agent might enable him to score 
the fust hat trick in a World Cup final 
since Geoff Hurst did it for England in 
1966. 

Ronaldo started the game needing 
those three goals to take the Golden 
Boot award for toe highest scorer in tins 
World Cup away from Croatia’s Davor 
Suker. The Croatian had 6 goals to 
Ronaldo's 4 before toe final. 

It might be hard to conjure up sym- 
pathy for a 21-year-old whose combined 
income from Brazil's national team, his 
Italian club Inter Milan and his sponsors. 
Pirelli and Nike, is over $10 million pea- 
year. But as Ronaldo has known since 
his first serious knee injury at die age of 
17, there is a limit to how much wear and 
tear, how much air travel, how many 
performances the body can take. - 
“Take care of your body,” Pele, the 
most famous soccer player in history, 
said toe other day. “I played 25 years 
only because my body was strong and I 
looked after it. For young players like 
Ronaldo, like Michael Owen, this is the 
beginning. Their bodies are the invest- 
ment-” 

Pele, in his role traveling the globe for 
MasterCard and for television, is still 
drawing on that investment 
How long dare we hope Ronaldo and 
Owen have? The pace of toe modem 
game is fearful The destruction is - 
fierce. As we have seen at this World „ 
Cup, one player is quite prepared to put 
another out of toe next match, even a it 
is toe final, especially if. he calculates 
the referee won’t see the offense. 

But the forces of commerce are 
powerful. Ronaldo’s schedule is out of 
nis bands, uncaring for his limbs and 
overall health. 

There are agents to feed. There is 
Nike and its $400 million, 10- year deal 
with toe Brazilian soccer federation de- 
manding that the golden boy plays every 
match that doctors will allow. 


There is talk that Inter Milan itugM| ' 
sue Brazil if, as feared, Ronaldo needs ■- 
further surgery to correct the knee dam- 
age being aggravated here. Ronaldo ts 
Later’s player. Inter’s invest ment. The 
club wants to .take priority crver the 
country. 

Indeed, Franz Beckenbauer, who was 
himself a pedigree player, but now 
(among other things) is president of 
Bayern Munich, has suggested that fu- 
ture World Cups might be built around 
clubs rather than countries. . 

It is not a new suggestion. Silvio 
Berlusconi, the paymaster at AC Milan, 
Inter’s great rivaL had the same idea 
when Moan ruled the world game with 
its mix of talents from almost a dozen 
nationalities. Both men have been vis- 
ionaries: Beckenbauer in the way he 
changed defense into attack on the field, 
Berlusconi in his initial injection of 
Dutch master players into Milan’s pre- . . 
viously predictable team. - / 

What they are saying — and FIFA is 
heeding “ is that toe money lies wi$ 
clubs, not with national associations. 
Tree, but here more than anywhere in 
the rich history of World Cups, we are 
witnessing the license to print billions of 
dollars through nationalism, rather than 
through real soccer appeaL 
But the straggle that destroys the rare f 
-talents in the sport is quickening. On toe 
eve of toe World Chip final, in early July, 
toe first round of the “Intertxwo” cup 
was played across Europe to determine 
which clubs might be added to the 
crowded UEFA Cup for next season. 

Relentless is the pursuit of more and 
more matches to milk gate receipts, tele- 
vision and sponsorship. This has turned 
soccer into a greedy, and most careless, 
business. In a few weeks, the players 
whogave their all at this Wcdd Cop will 
be back on duty for toe coming Euro- 
pean dub seasons. In a few months, 
players will be called to the qualifying 
rounds for the 2000 European Cham -Ju 
pious’ Cup. Soon, qualifying for tit W 
2002 Worid Cup will start 
Nevertheless, FIFA’s eyes are on a 
Wor idClub Cup to fill toe precious few 
weeks in Jane and July in the years when 
neither a World Cup nor a continental 
championship is exhausting the play- 
ers. • 

FIFA, I know, has a responsible med- 
ical committee. It also, I suspect, has 
bulging files concerning the repercus- 
sions of overplaying the players. 
Whether it has a responsible mind, ora 
will to.regtrain from profiteering.it mnst 
tellusu , 

Meanwhile, Ronaldo and toe modem 
generation of star performers are chas- 
ing ever more impressive cash prizes : 
during shorter career spans. If it is pos- 
sible to feel sony for a player made 
wealthy for life by doing what millions • l 
would love Co do, then Ronaldo is the 
man. j 

The animal-rights groups might even. J 
be considering that humans are a part w . 
the family of animals. „ 

Rob Hughes is chief sports writer cf ■■ d 
The Times of London . . • 
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